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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


A SOMEWHAT remarkable letter has appeared in the Pioneer, the 
leading Anglo-Indian paper, diagnosing the feeling of ‘‘ unrest ”’ 
which pervades India. The writer says, quite 

Unrest in India truly, that there is no wish in India to over- 
throw the British Government, and he proceeds 

to trace the unrest to the schools and colleges and to the reli- 
gious revival. The schools and colleges turn out the young men 
of India ‘‘ minus religion, morals or character, with undeveloped 
mind, weakened brain and shattered health.” This statement is 
much exaggerated, though it contains elements of truth. The 
absence of religious and moral training has certainly led to the 
lowering alike of religion and morality, and the system of cram 
necessitated by over-examination has, especially in the North- 
western Provinces, overstrained the mental and physical health 
of many. It is a hopeful sign that this should be recognised, as 
it may lead to a relaxation of the present system, and may 
check the desire to crush out every educational establishment 
that does not wish to consign its students to the Government 
treadmill. There is sore need in India for schools and colleges 
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that will educate instead of cram their pupils, and we hope to 
supply this need to some extent in the Hindu College at Benares. 
The Pioneer writer accurately gauges the force of the religious 
spirit in India, but woefully misrepresents its working ; he says: 


To trace the fountain head of this feeling of unrest one must go to ‘an 
unexpected quarter. It exists and flourishes in the garb of religion. It is 
in the name of religion that this feeling is kept up, fanned, and spread broad- 
cast all over India. Every man must have observed that a great religious 
upheaval is going on amongst all classes of the Indian people. In the 
metropolis of India, if enquiry be made, it would be found that there 
flourish no less than a dozen or more distinct Hindu revival movements, 
headed by different leaders. There is the Theosophical movement headed 
by Mrs. Besant, and the Ramkrishna movement headed by Swami Vive- 
kanand ; the Gouranga movement supported by the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
and the orthodox Hindu movement supported by the Bangabashi newspaper. 
There is the Yoga movement of Panchanan, the Radhaswami movement of 
Saligram, the Tdntric movement of Mohin Chukrabarty, the Bhakti move- 
ment of Bijoy Goswami, and many others, smaller or greater, too numerous 
to mention. All these organisations have thousands of followers, hundreds 
of missionaries, pamphleteers and tract-writers, who, and whose writings 
and sayings, penetrate into the remotest village and the most secluded zenana. 
They have scores of idle rovers who tour over the country from village to 
village, and their orange-coloured cloths, ever honoured in India, make them 
welcome in the palaces of the prince as well as in the cottages of the poor. 
No political agitator or newspaper has such power of circulating and spread- 
ing an idea, rumour, or a feeling widely and speedily all over India as these 
men have. 


The revival of Hinduism is, of course, a fact, and one that 
is now universally recognised although it was ridiculed but a few 
years ago. It did not create the feeling of unrest, but it is slowly 
guiding that feeling into safe and useful channels, and will build 
up hereafter a strong and united India, not the less loyal to its 


rulers because, as of old, its loyalty is an integral part of its 
religion. 


* 
* * 


THE Chicago Record publishes an interesting account of the 
Pueblo, or Zufi, Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, adding the 
recital of a conversation with the well-known 

Remnants of Atlan- Mr. F kH : G : 
fenniM ants - Frank H. Cushing, a most interesting and 
remarkable man, who has been initiated into 


the Zuni mysteries, and knows more of Zuii thoughts and ways 
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than any other white man. The priesthood among the Zufis 
forms a separate order, into which boys are adopted, chosen for 
their intellectual promise and their merits in past lives. The 
priests are wonder-workers, and develope many powers—siddhis, 
as would be said among the Hindus. Mr. Cushing gave an 
account of their ‘“‘ ember dance,” and stated that the priests who 
take part in it fast for eight days before the ceremony, and 
anoint themselves with preparations said to harden the flesh. 
They dance on a “‘ thick and glowing bed of embers,” without 
suffering the slightest injury. Another remarkable ceremony 
is the “‘calling up of the waters”; avery ancient jar, “un- 
numbered centuries old,” is placed in the midst of a circle 
of the Priests of the Bow; incantations are chanted, the chant 
describing the powers of the Elements, and when the God of Water 
is named about a teacupful of water is poured into the jar as the 
‘““water-seed.”” Presently water rises in the jar, flows over the 
rim, and forms a rivulet which runs toward the altar whereon the 
image of the God of Water is standing. The high priest dips a 
shell into the water and gives it in turn to each member of the 
tribe who is present. When the last has drunk, the water slowly 
subsides and the chanting ceases. Mr. Cushing offers no explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, beyond saying that it may be “an 
optical illusion or an example of hypnotism; but I am sure I 
saw that jar fill with water by an invisible agency.” There is 
one method of interfering with normal sight which is for the 
most part left out of account by those who seek explanations of 
magical phenomena—the turning aside of the lightwaves, and 
the consequent rendering invisible for the time of the immediate 
surroundings of the object which is the centre of attention. 
As we see only by the rays of light reflected from the sur- 
face of an object, any object may be rendered invisible, or 
may be made to appear in another place, by merely turn- 
_ ing aside from their normal course the etheric waves that are 
reflected from it. This is one method used in playing ‘“‘the 
psychological tricks”? that so much puzzle the ordinary modern 
spectator. The Zufis have brought down from elder days some 
of the secrets of the old Atlantean magic, handed on from priest 
to priest in the archaic Order of the Bow, as have, indeed, others 
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of the North American Indian tribes. Moreover, there are those 
among them who are in touch with that most ancient Lodge 
that has its habitat in Central America, whose Initiates have 
climbed high on the occult ladder, and wield powers unknown 
to the modern world. These Great Ones of the Fourth Race 
have still their disciples, and find them most readily among the 


children of their own ancient Root. 


* 
* * 


Tue little Bavarian town of Bayreuth was, as usual, crowded to 
listen to the ‘“‘ wonder-works ” of Richard Wagner, at the biennial 
festival. A master-genius, this same Richard 

Deva Music Wagner, and, like all geniuses, loved ardently 

by some, hated bitterly by others. It is said 

that for long he was tormented because none of earth’s instru- 
ments would give him the tones he wanted, the tones he heard, and 
he had to create his instruments as well as his music. Having 
added to his orchestra the great instruments he required, he 
could peal forth his music in faint echoes of the mighty strains 
that rang around and through him as he listened. And truly 
some of his phrases and cadences—as well as the strange up- 
wellings, each rising within the one before it as though outward- 
pouring from another dimension—belong to the Deva-kingdoms 
rather than to those of earth. They are echoes of the music of 


the Passion-Devas, of King Pinaka and his hosts. 


* 
* * 


RICHARD WAGNER has told us himself how he learned some of 
his lessons. The musician should set before him a character 
who has fascinated him, and take him aside by 


Creation is the Re- himself. ‘“ . > , 
production of the Is he wearing a mask ? away with 


Other-World it! is he garbed in the dress of a theatre- 
tailor’s figurant? off with it! He sets him in 

the twilight, where he can catch only the glint of his eye; should 
this speak to him, then the whole face will quiver with an 
emotion that may terrify him—but he must endure it; at last 
the lips will move, the mouth open, and a superhuman voice 
will speak somewhat that is real, wholly intelligible, but withal 
so wondrous (as the ‘marble-guest’ and also the Page Cherubin 
spoke to Mozart), that he thereon awakens from his dream. All 
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hath vanished; but in the spiritual ear it still sounds on; he has 
had an ‘idea,’ and this is what is called a musical ‘ motive’; 
God knows whether another may have heard the same or a 
similar one. Does it please this man, displease the other ? 
What matters that? It is Ais motive, given legally over to him 
to have and to hold by that august form in that rapt moment of 
ecstasy.” (Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen von Richard 
Wagner; x. 172,173. Leipzig; 1888.) Thus genius sees and 
hears—then sets down the shadow and the echo as best it may, 
and all the world wonders, ‘‘ How was it wrought ?” Genius 
may tell its method, but it cannot lend the eye and ear with 


which it senses other worlds than this. 
* 


IT is passing strange, in these grey days of materialism, to sit 
and listen to and gaze at the slow unrolling of the ancient allegory 
of Initiation, represented by the Parsifal- 

mac te episode in the Legend of the Holy Grail. 
Strange, because it seems so unsuited to these 

times, and because the listening crowd is so unconscious of the 
nature of the drama on which it hangs. Parsifal—who, by the 
way, should show the guilelessness of the child, the “‘ little one,” 
not the denseness of the yokel—is born of Heart’s Sorrow, for 
none may become King and Priest in the Grail Kingdom, the 
‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” save he whose “‘ feet have been washed in 
the blood of the heart.”” The knights and squires of the Grail, 
the militant circle of the neophytes of the Higher Intellect, lovers 
of the mystic Swan, are horrorstruck when the young Initiate 
pierces to the death the sacred Bird, knowing not that he who 
would reach the Swan out of Time and Space must slay the 
Hamsa who is the very life of the lower world. Only then can 
he break and cast away the Bow, by which he has slain his 
enemies—the dark broods of sin—in traversing the jungle-forest 


of the world. 
x 


WEIRDLY glooms and flashes the sorceress-figure of Kundry, 
Maya herself, now terrible, now seductive, matter apart from 
spirit, the lower mind in nature as in man. 

a of She it is who beguiles but suffers by the be- 
guiling, who groans and travails in pain even 
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while ensnaring the Sons of God, who can only be redeemed by 
her conqueror, saved by him who rejects her. Luring man to his 
ruin yet suffering in his degradation, embracing him for his 
wounding yet seeking vainly to find balsam for his hurt, the 
great enchantress is at once his friend and his foe, his tempter 
and his necessary helper. How many of those who shuddered 
and wept with Kundry could unriddle the mystery of her 
being ? 


* 
* * 


Tus Wagnerian stage revives in these frivolous modern days 
the old ideal of what the drama should be—the teaching of great 
truths by pictured allegory, the “ purification 
ee a8 of the emotions by pity and by terror.’’ The 
crowd may go to Bayreuth to be amused, but 
Richard Wagner himself did not consider that the réle of the 
dramatist was that of the caterer of public amusement. Every 
detail of the arrangements he so carefully designed, and which 
his wife, his true helpmate, so scrupulously carries out, points to 
the sacredness which, to him, invests his art. Those who attend 
his dramas cannot lounge in after dinner to gaze at the splendid 
decorations of the theatre, to eye the glittering crowd, to gossip 
and flirt with their fellow-idlers. The Drama at Bayreuth is 
solemn asa religious function. The theatre itself is dignified, 
chaste, and plain, admirably designed, but with nothing to 
distract the attention. The performance begins at four, and is 
the business of the day, needing the unwearied minds and bodies 
of students, not the jaded and exhausted ones of pleasure-seekers. 
As the hour strikes the doors are closed, the lights are extinguished, 
and in the darkness the opening strains are heard from the invisible 
orchestra. Then the curtains open, and on the stage alone are 
light and colour and motion. Darkness and stillness spread their 
brooding wings over all save the life of the drama itself. There 
are intervals of from half an hour to an hour between the acts, 
during which the crowd wanders through the gardens surround- 
ing the theatre, returning fresh to take up again its study, and 
thus the time is spent from four to ten. In this fashion is Art 
once more made the vestibule to the Wisdom. 
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THE twelfth International Congress of Orientalists is to be held 
in Rome, under the Presidency of the King of Italy, on October 
2nd. Its first and last meetings will take place 
1600 and 1899 in the Capitol, and the remainder in the 
University of Rome, and the President of the 
Council, with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Education, 
will give all the aid in their power. Count Angelo de Guber- 
natis, the Chairman of the Italian Committee, in extending a 
hospitable invitation to the Eastern races, refers ‘to that East 
whence the first spark came, and from which it is not impos- 
sible that further revelations may dawn. India, above all, 
and the far East, are to us subjects of the deepest in- 
terest.” Finally, he suggests that the Congress might consider 
“the difficult problem of the origin of the ancient races, 
languages and civilisations of America.” It will be seen 
that, if the Congress fills in this outline, most interesting 
work will be done, and the very suggestion of such labours 
proves that the Orientalists are entering on a new phase of 
activity. What can be more significant than that a Congress 
devoted to Eastern research should meet in Rome, the occult 
centre of the western world? How must he who sought to lead 
Europe along the ancient path in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, and who was sent in a fiery chariot from the Field of 
Flowers, rejoice to see this gathering of East-lovers in his 
Rome! 
* ; * 
THE well-wishers of the Hindu College, Benares, will be glad to 
hear that the Library is growing, and already numbers a thousand 
English and Sanskrit volumes. English friends 
The Hindu are just now sending in some useful additions, 
Movement : : 
and these I shall take out with me to India 
this month. The cry for the Boarding House is increasing in 
urgency, and the Managing Committee have decided to give it 
precedence over the building of the new class-rooms. The post 
of matron ‘in the Boarding House, when it is opened, will be 
held by Mrs. Lloyd, whose long experience with schoolboys 
makes her well suited to the work on the one side, while her 
proved devotion to Theosophy and her love for Hindu ideals and 
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Hindu literature fit her for it on the other. The Rome Lodge 
will be the poorer for the loss of its founder and its faithful 
helper, while the College will be the richer, and if our devoted 
co-worker is able to win in her new sphere of labour half as 
much love as she has won in her old, her life will continue to be 
as useful as it has been in Rome. 

One interesting result of the foundation of the Central Hindu 
College has been the upspringing of four others, each appealing to 
a different class of the community, but alike in making the Hindu 
Religion an integral part of their educational work. It would have 
been wiser to strengthen the central College at first rather than to 
found a number of others all at the same time; still, we cannot 
repine when evidences of energy are seen, and we must do our 
best to help each as opportunity offers. Hindus have not, in 
modern days, relearned the value of united effort, and, when 
they are moved to right feeling, they are apt to shoot off on in- 
dependent lines, and to scatter their forces over too wide an 
area, by each man working for his own separate scheme. Better 
scattered energies, however, than lethargy, and presently the 
wider and more united spirit will begin to manifest itself. 

A great loss has been sustained by the College—in common 
with all India—by the passing away of one of the best men 
on its Board of Trustees—Sir Romesh Chander Mitra. Sir 
Romesh retired not long ago from his position as one of the 
Judges of the High Court of Calcutta in consequence of failing 
health. One of the noblest and most upright of men, he shed 
lustre on his motherland and his religion alike by his character 
and his lofty position in the State; India mourns him as leader 
and Hinduism as pure example, while the College has to regret 
him as adviser and strong helper. May his soul rest for awhile 


in peace, and then return to the faith, the land, and the work 
that now feel his loss. 
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HERMES THE THRICE-GREATEST 
SCCORDING 10 [AMBLICHUS AN INITIATE 
OPEB EGY PLAN WISDOM 


We will now direct our attention to non-patristic classical 
writers and see what they have to tell us about the Trismegistic 
tradition. 

And first let us turn to Iamblichus* whose evidence is of 
prime importance, seeing that it was he who put the Later 
Platonic School, previously led by the purely philosophical 
Ammonius, Plotinus and Porphyry, into conscious touch 
with those centres of wisdom into which he had been initiated, 
and instructed it especially in the Wisdom of Egypt in his 
remarkable treatise generally known by the title On the Mysteries. 

Iamblichus writes with the authority of an accredited ex- 
ponent of the Egyptian wisdom as taught in these mysteries, 
and under the name of ‘‘ Abammon, the Teacher,” proceeds to 
resolve the doubts and difficulties of the School with regard to 
the principles of occult science as formulated by Porphyry. 
Iamblichus begins his task with these significant words}: 
‘‘ Hermes, the God who is our guide in [sacred] sermons, was 
rightly held of old as common to all priests. And seeing that 
it is he who has in charge the real science about the Gods, he is 
the same in all [our sacred sermons].t And so it was to him 
that our ancestors attributed all the discoveries of their wisdom, 
attaching the narne of Hermes to all the writings which had to 
do with such subjects.§ And if we also enjoy that share of this 


* The exact date of Iamblichus is very conjectural. In my sketches of the 
‘Lives of the Later Platonists”’ I have suggested about a.D. 255-330. See THE 
THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, xvili., 462, 463. 


+ I translate from the text of Parthey (Berlin; 1857). 


, . : - . 
t The term Adyos is used technically, as a sacred or inspired sermon or course 
of instruction. 


§ mavTa Te oiKela ovyypdppata. 
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God which has fallen to our lot, according to our ability [to 
receive him}, thou dost well in submitting certain questions on 
theology to us priests, as thy friends, for their solution. And 
as I may fairly suppose that the letter sent to my disciple Anebo 
was written to myself, I will send thee the true answers to the 
questions thou hast asked. For it would not be proper that 
Pythagoras and Plato, and Democritus and Eudoxus, and many 
others of the ancient Greeks,* should have obtained fitting in- 
struction from the recorders of the sacred science oftheir times, 
and that thou, our contemporary, who art of a like mind with 
these ancients, should lack guidance from the now living bearers 

of the title ‘common teachers.’ ”’ + 
From the above important passage we learn that among the 
Egyptians the books which dealt technically with the science of 
sacred things, and especially with the science of the Gods, 
that is to say, with the nature of the hierarchy from man 
upwards to the Supreme Ruler of our system, were regarded 
as “‘inspired.” The Ray of the Spiritual Sun which illumined 
the sacred science was distinguished as a Person, and this 
Person, because of a partial similarity of attributes, the 
Greeks had long identified with their God Hermes. He 
was ‘‘common” to the priests of the sacred science, that is to 
say, it was this special Ray of the Spiritual Sun which illumined 
their studies. Not, however, that all were equally illumined, for 
* Parthey here adds the following interesting note: ‘‘The Egyptian teachers of 


Pythagoras were Oenuphis of On (Plut., De Js. et Os., 10) and Sonchis (Clem. Al., 
Styom., i. 15,69); Plato was the pupil of Sechnuphis of On (Clem., /.c.), and of Chonu- 
phis (Plut., De Gen. Socr., 573); Democritus was taught by Pammenes of Memphis 
(Georg. Sync., i. 471 Dind.) ; Eudoxus by Chonuphis of Memphis (Plut. and Clem. 
W. cc.).”’ To this Parthey appends a list of some of the many other famous Greeks 
who owed their knowledge to Egyptian teachers, viz., Alczeus, Anaxagoras of 
Clazomene, Appuleius, Archimedes, Bias, Chrysippus of Cnidus, Cleobulus, 
Dedalus, Deczeneus, Diodorus Siculus, Ellopion, Euripides, Hecatzeus of Abdera, 
Hecatzus of Miletus, Hellanicus, Herodotus, Homerus, Lycurgus, Melampus, 
Muszus, CEnopides of Chios, Orpheus, Pausanias, Pherecydes, Polybius, Simmias, 
Solon, Spherus, Strabo, Telecles, Thales, Theodorus, Xenophanes of Colophon, 
Zamolxis. I have quoted this note on purpose to show the overpowering weight of 
evidence which the modern theorists have to face, in order to maintain their thesis 
that the philosophy of Greece was solely a native product. The universal testimony 
of the Greeks themselves is that all their greatest philosophers, geometricians 
mathematicians, historians, geographers, and especially their theosophists, were 
pupils of the Egyptian Wisdom ; the modern theory of the unaided evolution of 
philosophy on the soil of Greece, which is so universally accepted, is, to my mind 
entirely erroneous. 


+ Thatis to say, presumably, teachers of all without distinction of race. Op 
Gib slants 
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there were many grades in the mysteries, many steps up the holy 
ascent to union with Deity. Now the Rays of the Spiritual Sun 
are really One Light, “ polarised” variously by the “spheres” 
of which we have heard so much in the Trismegistic treatises. 
These Rays come forth from the Logos, and each illuminates a 
certain division of the whole hierarchy of beings from the Logos 
to man, and characterises further the lower kingdoms, animals 
and plants, and minerals. Hence, for instance, among animals, 
we get the ipis, the ape and the dog as being especially sacred 
to Thoth or Hermes. 

Among men generally also, there are certain whose charac- 
teristics are of a ‘‘ Hermaic’’* nature; the more evolved of these 
are adapted to certain lines of study and research, while again 
among those few of these who are beginning to be really conscious 
of the science of sacred things, that is to say, among the initiated 
students or priests, the direct influence of this Ray or Person 
begins to be consciously felt, by each, as Iamblichus says, 
according to his ability, for there are still many grades. 

Now the peculiar unanimity that prevailed in these strictly 
hierarchical schools of initiation, and the grand doctrine of iden- 
tification that ran throughout the whole economy-——whereby the 
pupil became identified with the master when he received his 
next grade of initiation, and whereby his master was to him the 
living symbol of all that was above that master; that is to say, 
was Hermes for him, in that he was the messenger to him of 
the Word, and was the channel whereby the divine inspiration 
came to him—rendered the ascription to Hermes of all the 
sacred scriptures, such as the sermons of initiation, a very 
natural proceeding. It was not the case of a modern novel- 
writer taking out a copyright for his own precious productions, 
but simply of the recorder, scribe or copyist of the sacred science 
handing on the tradition. As long as this was confined to the 
disciplined schools of the sacred science it was without danger, 
but when irresponsible people began to copy a method, to 
whose discipline they refused to submit, for purposes of edifica- 
tion, and so appended the names of great teachers to their own 


* It is from this region of ideas that the terms ‘‘ mercurial temperament,” and 
so forth, have reached modern times over the bridge of astrological tradition, 
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lucubrations, they paved the way for that chaos of confusion in 
which we are at present stumbling. 

Towards the end of his treatise Iamblichus, in treating of the 
question of the innumerable hierarchies of being and their sub- 
hierarchies, says that these are so multiplex that they had to be 
treated by the ancient priests from various aspects, and even 
among those who were “‘ wise in great things” in his own time 
the teaching was not one and the same. ‘‘The main states of 
being were completely set forth by Hermes (in «he twenty 
thousand books, as Seleucus* writes, or in the thirty-six thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five as Manetho relates), while the sub- 
states are interpreted in many other writings by the ancients, 
some of them sub-dividingt some of the sub-states and others 
others.’’t 

At first sight it would seem that we are not to suppose that 
it took 20,000 volumes to set forth the main outlines of the cosmic 
system. lJIamblichus would seem to mean that in the library or 
libraries of the books treating of the sacred science, the general 
scheme of the cosmos wasset forth, and that the details were filled in 
very variously by many writers, each according to the small portion 
of the whole he had studied or speculated on. As to the number 
of books again we should not be dismayed, when we reflect that 
a book did not mean a large roll or volume but a division or 
chapter of such a roll. Thus we read of a single man composing 
no less than 6,000 “‘ books ’’! 

But on further reflection this view does not seem satisfactory. 
The ghost of the very precise number 36,525, which Iamblichus 
substitutes from Manetho for the vague total 20,000 of Seleucus, 
refuses to be laid by such a weak-kneed process. 

We see at once that 365'25 days is a very close approxima- 
tion to the length of the solar year. We know further that 
36,525 years was the sum of 25 Sothiac cycles (1461 x 25 = 
36525),§ that most sacred time-period of the Egyptian secret 
ee WE sue cieorcttat Salaun of Alsen, cose a eee ee 
too books or chapters. : 


+ Reading SiadaBdvres instead of SiaBddXovtes. 
{ [bid,, vill. 1. 


§ See Georgius Syncellus, Chron., i.97, ed. Dindorf, Also Eusebius, Chron., vi, 
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astronomy, which was assigned to the revolution of the zodiac 
or the Great Year. Now supposing after all that Iamblichus does 
mean that Hermes actually did write the scheme of the cosmos 
in 36,525 ‘“‘ books” or “‘ chapters’? ; and supposing further that 
these ‘‘chapters”’ were not written on papyrus, but in the heavens; 
and supposing still further that these ‘‘ chapters ’’ were simply so 
many great aspects of the real sun, just as the 365°25 days were 
but aspects of the physical sun—in such case the above favourite 
passage, which every previous writer has referred to actual books 
superscribed with the name of Hermes, and has dragged into 
every treatise on the Hermetic writings, will in future have to 
be removed from the list, and one of the functions of the real 
Hermes, the initiator and recorder, will become apparent to 
those who are “‘ wise in greater things.” 

In the next chapter, after first speaking of the God over all, 
Iamblichus refers to the Logos, the God of our system, whom he 
calls ‘“‘ God of gods, the Monad from the One, prior to being and 
the source of being.” And then continues: ‘‘ For from Him 
cometh the essence of being and being ; wherefore is He called 
Father of being. For He is prior to being, the source of spiritual 
existences ; wherefore also is He called Source of spiritual things. 
These latter are the most ancient sources of all things, and 
Hermes places them before the ethereal and empyrean and 
celestial gods, bequeathing to us a hundred books on the history 
of the empyrean, and a like number on that of the ethereal, but 
a thousand of them concerning the celestial.’’* 

I am inclined to think that there is a mistake in the numbers 
of these books, and that we should have ro assigned to the first 
class, 100 to the second, and 1,000 to the third. In any case we 
see that all are multiples of the perfect number 10; and that 
thus my theory is still supported by the further information that 
Iamblichus gives us. 

We next come to a passage which deals directly with our 
Trismegistic literature. JIamblichus tells Porphyry that with the 
explanations he has already given him, he will be able to find his 
way in the Hermetic writings which have come into his hands. 
‘“‘ For the books in circulation bearing the name of Hermes, con- 


* Tbid., viii. 2. 
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tain Hermaic doctrines, although they often use the language of 
the philosophers, seeing that they were translated from the 
Egyptian by men well skilled in philosophy.”* 

The information given by Iamblichus is precise; they were 
translations, but instead of a literal rendering, the translators 
used the usual phraseology of the Greek philosophical writers. 

Iamblichus then goes on to say that physical astronomy and 
physical research generally were but a very small part of the 
Hermaic science, by no means the most important. 

For ‘‘the Egyptians deny that physics are everything ; on 
the contrary they distinguish both the life of the soul and the life 
of the mind from nature,+ not only in the case of the cosmos but 
also in man. They first posit Mind and Reason (the Logos) as 
having a being peculiar to themselves, and then they tell us 
that the world of becoming (or generation) is created. As fore- 
father of all beings in generation they place the Creator and are 
acquainted with the Life-giving Power which is prior to the 
celestial spaces and permeates them. Above the universe they 
place pure Mind; this for the universe as a whole is one and un- 
divided, but it is variously manifested in the several spheres.t 
And they do not speculate about these things with the mere 
reason, but they announce that by the divine art of their priestly 
science§ they reach higher and more universal states [of con- 
sciousness] above the [seven spheres of] destiny, ascending to God 
the creator,|| and that too without using any material means, or 
any other [material] assistance than the observation of a suitable 
opportunity. 

“It was Hermes who first taught this Path. And Bitys, 
the prophet, translated [his teachings concerning it] for King 
Ammon, discovering them in the inner temple** in an inscription 
in the sacred characters at Sais in Egypt. [From these writings 

* [bid., viii. 4. 
+ That is the life of the body. 
t Lit., distributed to all the spheres as different. 


§ dia THs ieparcays Ocovpyias, lit., by the theurgy known to the priests. 


|| The Mind in its creative aspect, called the eighth sph i . Pa 
writings. P ghth sphere in the Trismegistic 


4] Sci., This Way up to God. 
** Or secret shrine. 
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it was that Bitys] handed on the tradition of the Name of God, 
as ‘ That which pervadeth the whole universe.’ ”’* 

““As to the Good Itself [the Egyptians] regard It in Its 
relation to the Divine as the God that transcends all thought, 
and in Its relation to man as the at-one-ment with Him—a doc- 
trine which Bitys translated from the Hermaic Books.”’t 

From these two passages we learn that the ancient doctrine 
of Hermes concerning the Path, which is the keynote of our 
Trismegistic tracts, was to be found either in inscriptions in the 
sacred script in the secret chambers of the temples, into which 
no uninitiated person was ever permitted to enter, or in ‘ books,” 
also in the sacred script. That these had never been translated 
until the reign of King Ammon, identified by some writers} with 
one of the last kings of the Saitic dynasty (the xxvith), who 
reigned somewhere about 570 B.c. But what are we to under- 
stand by translated? Into Greek? By no means, but inter- 
preted from the hieroglyphic symbols into the Egyptian vernacular 
and written in the demotic character. The term used (depunvedverv) 
clearly bears this sense, whereas if translation from Egyptian into 
Greek had been intended, we should have had the same word 
(uetaypapev) employed which Iamblichus uses when speaking of 
the Hermetic books which had been read by Porphyry. 

We have thus two strata of translation; from hieroglyphic 
into demotic, from demotic into Greek. As to Bitys, we know 
no more than Iamblichus tells us. Perhaps he was the first to 
translate from the sacred hieroglyphs into the vulgar tongue and 
script, and by that we mean the first to break the ancient rule 
and write down in the vulgar characters those holy sermons and 
treatises which previously had never before been inscribed in any 
but the most sacred characters. Weare not, however, to suppose 
that Bitys was the only one to do this. 

Now in our Trismegistic literature we have a deposit ad- 
dressed toa King Ammon. Is it then possible that this King 
was the initiator of a change of policy in the immemorial practice 


* [bid., viii. 5. 

+ Ibid. x. 7. 

t See Thomas Taylor, Iamblichus on the Mysteries, p. 306 n. (2nd ed., London ; 
1895). 
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of the priests? It may be so, but at present we have not suffi- 
cient data to decide the point. 

That these books contained the same doctrines as our Tris- 
megistic writings is evident from the whole treatise of Iamblichus. 
Iamblichus throughout bases himself upon the doctrines of Hermes 
and clearly suggests that he does not owe his information to 
translations, as was the case with Porphyry, but to records in 
Egyptian; but whether to the demotic treatises of the Bitys 
school or to the hieroglyphic records themselves he does not say. 
That these doctrines were identical with the teachings in our 
Trismegistic literature requires no proof to any one who has read 
our treatises and the exposition of Iamblichus; for the benefit, 
however, of those who have not read Iamblichus,* we append a 
passage to show the striking similarity of ideas. Treating of the 
question of freewill and necessity raised by Porphyry, and reply- 
ing to the objection that the Egyptians taught an astrological 
fatalism, Iamblichus writes : 

‘‘ We must explain to you how the question stands by some 
further conceptions drawn from the Hermaic writings. Man has 
two souls, as these writings say. The one is from the First 
Mind, and partakes also of the power of the Creator,+ while the 
other, the soul under constraint, comes from the revolution of 
the celestial [spheres] ;{ into the latter the former, the soul that 
is the seer of God, insinuates itself at a later period. This then 
being so, the soul that descends into us from the worlds§ keeps 
time with the circuits of these worlds, while the soul from the 
Mind existing in us in a spiritual fashion is free from the whirl 
of generation ; by this the bonds of destiny are burst asunder; 
by this the Path up to the spiritual Gods is brought to birth ; by 
such a life as this is that great art divine, which leads us up to 


That beyond the spheres of genesis,|| brought to its consumma- 
tion.’ 


* Who must be read in the original and not in the inel i 
version of Taylor, the only English translation. Teens ep ean 


+ The Second Mind according to The Shepherd. 
{ The seven spheres of the Harmony. 

§ The seven spheres. 

|| wpos TO ayévvytov. 

{| Ibid., viii. 6. 
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With regard to the nature of these spheres, Iamblichus 
shows very clearly that they are not the physical planets, as may 
be seen from the following passages of his De Mysterits : 

** With regard to partial existences, then, I mean in the case 
of the soul in partial manifestation,* we must admit something 
of the kind we have above. For just such a life as the [human] 
soul emanated before it entered into a human body, and just such 
a type as it made ready for itself, just such a body, to use as an 
instrument, does it have attached to it, and just such a corre- 
sponding nature accompanies [this body] and receives the more 
perfect life the soul pours into it. But with regard to superior 
existences and those that surround the Source of All as perfect 
existences, the inferior are set within the superior, bodies in 
bodiless existences, things made in their makers; and the former 
are kept in position by the latter enclosing them in a sphere. 
The revolutions of the heavenly bodies,+ therefore, being from the 
first set in the celestial revolutions of the ethereal soul,t for ever 
continue in this relationship; while the sowls of the [invisible] 
worlds§, extending to their [common] mind, are completely sur- 
rounded by it, and from the beginning have their birth zm it. 
And mind in like manner, both partially and as a whole, is also 
contained in superior states of existence.’’|| 

And again in another passage Iamblichus writes : 

*‘ We say that [the spiritual sun and moon, and the rest] 
are so far from being contained within their bodies, that on the 
contrary, it is they who contain these bodies of theirs within the 
spheres of their own vitality and energy. And so far are they 
from tending towards their bodies, that the tendency of these 
very bodies is towards their divine cause. Moreover, their bodies 
do not impede the perfection of their spiritual and incorporeal 
nature or disturb it by being situated in it.’’{] 

To this we may add what Proclus writes in his Commentary 
on the Timeaus of Plato: 

* That is as an individual soul, and not as the world-soul. 
+ Physical planets. 
t Of all of our visible system ? 


§ That is to say, the seven spheres, (Planetary chains.) 
|| Op. cit., i. 8. 
G Ibid., i. 17. 
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‘Each of the [seven] planetary spheres is a complete 
world containing a number of divine offspring, which are in- 
visible to us, and over all of these spheres the star* we see is the 
ruler. Now fixed stars differ from those+ in the planetary spheres 
in that the former have but one monad, namely, their system 
as a whole;t while the latter, namely the invisible globes in each 
of the planetary spheres, which globes have an orbit of 
their own determined by the revolution of their respec- 
tive spheres, have a double monad—namely, their system 
as a whole,§ and that dominant characteristic which has 
been evolved by selection in the several spheres of the 
system. For since globes are secondary to fixed stars they 
require a double order of government, first subordination to their 
system asa whole, and then subordination to their respective 
spheres.|| And that in each of these spheres there is a host{/ on 
the same level** with each, you may infer from the extremes.tt 
For if the fixed spheret} has a host on the same level as itself, 
and Earth has a host of earthy animals,$§ just as the former a 
host of heavenly animals,|||| it is necessary that every whole{/] 
should have a number of animals on the same level with itself; 
indeed it is because of the latter fact that they are called wholes. 
The intermediate levels, however, are outside the range of our 


* That is the fixed star or sun. 

+ That is globes. 

t Lit., their wholeness. 

§ In our case the whole solar system. 


|| Or as we should say in modern theosophical terms, to their planetary 
chains. 


{| Hierarchy. 
** GUVOTOLXOV. 


_tt That is to say we may infer from the fixed stars (or suns) and from the globes 
which we can see (i.e., the visible planets), the manner of those we cannot see. 


tt The sphere of fixed stars or suns. 


§§ That is to say all the visible globes (vzgo planets) of our system as a whole. 
An ‘‘animal’’ means (a ‘‘living thing ;” so that here “earthly animals” mean 
the living vehicles of the heavenly beings which we so erroneously call 


‘heavenly bodies,”’ 
||| That is to say, suns or solar systems. 


1 Here whole means plane. 
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senses, the extremes only being visible, the one through the 
transcendent brilliance of its nature, the other through its kinship 
with ourselves.”’* 

It is evident that we are here dealing with what is known to 
theosophical students as the “‘ planetary chains” of our system,+ 
and that therefore these spheres are not the physical planets; 
the visible planets are but a very small portion of the globes of 
these chains, of some of which there are no globes at all visible, 
while of one, we are told, there are no less than three visible. 
The ascription therefore of the ‘‘influence” of these spheres to 
the sun, moon, and five of the visible planets is at best a make- 
shift, a ‘‘ correspondence ”’ or a “‘ symbolism.” 

So much, then, for Iamblichus and his successor Proclus. 
Our next paper will deal with ‘‘ Hermes the Thrice-Greatest and 
the Mysteries of Egypt and Pheenicia.”’ 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


* That is tosay the brilliant light of the suns in space, and the reflected light 
of the physical globes of the planetary spheres of our system. See Proclus, Com- 
mentavius in Platonis Timeum, Bk. iv.; p. 279 D., E.; p. 676, ed. Schneider (Vratis- 
lavie ; 1847). The passage is very difficult to translate because of its technical 
nature. Taylor in his translation (London ; 1820, ii. 281, 282) misses nearly every 
point. 

+ The great interest of this passage consists in the fact that it is the only one 


I have been so far able to discover in ancient literature which clearly refers to the 
idea of the ‘‘ planetary chains.”’ 


It is not things, but the opinions about the things which trouble mankind. 


A MAN undisciplined in philosophy blames others in matters in which he 
fares ill; one who begins to be disciplined blames himself; one who is dis- 
ciplined, neither others nor himself. 

EPICTETUS. 
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THEOSOPHY is a system of Philosophy very different from those 
current in the educated world, and therefore all the more need- 
ing the fullest and most demonstrative evidence. Ifa mere in- 
genious speculation, if a scheme set forth with no other support 
than that of able minds and honoured names, if without props 
beyond assertion or even analogy, it may be interesting, curious, 
or plausible, but it is not convincing. To be that, it must be 
fortified with proof, and the proof must be as rational and as 
cogent as is proffered on behalf of any other system asking accept- 
ance of the intelligent. 

Before considering what evidence may be adduced in sup- 
port of Theosophy, we need to digest a prefatory fact. It is that 
in every department of thought the proof of a proposition must 
be congruous with the nature of the proposition. If the pro- 
position belongs to the physical world, the proof must be 
physical; if to the mental world, mental; if to the moral 
world, moral. When the Professor of Mechanics expounds the 
properties of the lever, he uses a model whereby, through shifting 
the relation of the fulcrum, he shows the three kinds of levers and 
the law which governs each. When the Professor of Logic ex- 
plains the necessary and formal laws of thought, he does not 
attempt this upon material or physical facts, but bases his 
demonstration of syllogisms and fallacies upon the intellectual 
plane. When the Professor of Morals seeks verification of the 
obligation to speak the truth or to respect human rights, he 
does not look to mechanical models or to merely intellectual 
concepts, but to the principles resident in the higher nature of 
man, and which have their sanction there. In no case can 
evidence of a proposition be demanded from a region foreign to 
the proposition. He who asks that the law of Chemical Affinity 
shall be proven by Geometry, and he who will not believe in the 
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existence of God until God may be shown to his eyes and felt 
by his hands, are alike in childishness or unreason. 

Take a step forward. Hardly have we entered upon the 
examination of any phenomenon before we come to the borders 
of the unseen. We attempt the study of the expansive force of 
steam. Yet steam is a vapour, visible only as it is chilled by the 
cooler atmosphere. We seek to discover what electricity is, to 
learn its actual nature and whether a current or a vibration. 
Yet in its inner reality it eludes the keenest eye, and only can we 
examine its effects as they display themselves in the field of 
manifestation. Light, heat, gravitation, chemical affinity, what 
do we know of these in their essence, how do we know of them 
at all except as they emerge from the hidden world and produce 
some effect in the world of matter? Life itself we perceive only 
in its activities: what it is, the invisible force which sweeps 
everywhere and through all things, we cannot define; not until 
its consequences palpably disclose themselves are we aware of its 
presence. And so with all the objects perceptible to the senses. 
But a very little way do we go in our examination before the 
senses are transcended, the border of the unseen is reached, the 
examination is closed in powerlessness. 

Take another step. If every path of human investigation 
soon ends at the edge of the invisible, it is evident that the in- 
visible world is really the important world, and that the physical 
world, marvellous and complicated and extensive as it is, is 
relatively small, and is but the stage on which are manifested the 
enormous powers and laws and forces of the vast region of the 
invisible which surrounds it. It is asif a little area had been 
located in space, and that therein a fraction of the potencies 
vibrating through infinity had been permitted to disclose to 
human perception a portion of their possibilities. Eminently is 
this suggested by the character of human life. Before the point 
when each man enters upon an earthly career, lies an unimagin- 
able duration of activity and darkness, then come a few years of 
what he knows as life, and beyond their termination stretches an 
eternity closed to view and regarded with uncertainty or perhaps 
dismay. To the limitless eras outside the little zone of any 
human life, that life is but as the tiniest fragment, an infinites- 
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simal episode, the mere winking of an eyelid. Above and around 
are hints of other spheres, other planes where energies are throb- 
bing and vitalities are thrilling and existences are multiplying ; 
but these are hidden, screened from ordinary sight by that inex- 
orable wall which bounds the faculties of sense. Compared with 
the infinities of time and space and force, the seen world is small 
indeed. Evidently the great content of the universe is outside the 
seen. There is very little here as contrasted with the richness 
and the interest of the elsewhere. 

Take another step. If the seen world is insignificant in com- 
parison with the unseen, and if we are not prepared to assert that 
human exploration was never intended to go beyond the physical 
world as reachable by the five senses of man, it follows not 
only that the largest and most important fields of being were 
designed for human research, but that there must exist means for 
conducting it. Put the case in other words. Either the Higher 
Powers did not purpose that men should know more of the uni- 
verse than what could be discerned in one of its smallest sections 
through the use of physical faculties, in which case hints of a 
beyond would have been useless and merely tantalising ; or else 
they purposed that exploration should be as limitless as the uni- 
verse itself, in which case faculties other than physical must have 
been provided. If, then, the unseen world is the truly vast, 
worthy, and treasureful world, the one far more rich in material 
for study than this, and if the needful faculties for that study 
have been provided, it follows that those faculties must be part of 
the possession of the human race, and that while they may be in 
abeyance, they are not non-existent. 

Take stillanother step. So long as men are without the de- 
veloped faculties which enable them to enter and study the un- 
seen world, it is evident that information concerning it can come 
from only two sources—those who inhabit it, and those who are 
able to visit it. The case is precisely as with some distant and— 
for most persons—practically inaccessible country, say Persia. 
Powerless to go there themselves, their sole information must be 
from residents who disclose its contents, or from intelligent 
travellers who have personally inspected them. When such 
travellers are known to be also painstaking and honest, their 
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testimony is accepted as proof, precisely as testimony is accepted 
as proofin any Court of Justice. At the present stage of human 
development, we are, therefore, unless we are to remain in entire 
ignorance of the largest and most important part of the universe 
to which we belong, obliged to depend for our knowledge of it 
upon the evidence of others—either its inhabitants or its 
visitors. 

Take a step still further. Theosophy isthat universal system 
of Science, Philosophy, and Religion which purports to include 
all facts in the Kosmos. It embraces the origin, evolution, and 
history of everything in every region, and especially concerns 
itself with that exhaustive treatment of humanity. All kosmical 
regions and forces are connected, the universe being one, but the 
truths most ‘interesting to us, as human beings, are those of our 
past before our birth into this world, of our future after we leave it, 
and of our duty while init. These are the facts for which the 
eager cry of the race for ever goes up, and they are the ones which 
Theosophy most particularly sets itself to expound. It does so 
by narrating the genesis of man, his intended destiny through de- 
velopment, the course incumbent on him through incarnate life, 
the experiences which he undergoes after death, the reasons for 
and the laws governing his return to earth again, and the ultimate 
goal towards which all evolution through experience is intended 
toimpel him. But every one of these facts and laws is within the 
hidden region inaccessible to ordinary men, the unseen world, 
and if they are to become known to men and thus make possible 
the evolution designed, it can only be, as I have said, through 
their disclosure by those who know them, 7.¢., those familiar with 
that invisible realm through dwelling there or going there. 

Take one more step. Theosophy holds that there are these 
two classes of witnesses, and proffers tous their testimony. The 
two classes are the great Adepts and their pupils. The Adepts, at 
all events when of advanced grades, have their normal home in the 
unseen world. The requirements of evolution which earlier made 
necessary their repeated passage through incarnation, no longer 
exist. They have exhausted all the experiences of incarnate life ; 
they have surpassed the need, and therefore the propriety—for the 
most part—of existence in bodies of flesh; they have acquired the 
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character and the faculties fitted for abode in super-physical 
realms; the unseen world is their home. Yet this advance 
could only be gradual; it was a process of development. Andas 
other Adepts must evidently be flowering out from the race, it 
is clear that there must exist a body of incipient Adepts, pupils 
of greater or less progress, at different stages of the long ascent, 
equipped with the more or fewer powers they have gained in 
their course, able to see and do and teach in part what the 
Adepts themselves can see and do and teach in perfection. One 
of such powers, at some point in the evolution of a pupil, must 
be the ability to transcend physical conditions and to reach 
higher planes of consciousness—in other words, to function in 
the unseen world. This has to be acquired under instruction 
from an adept in it, just as in athletics a feat is not guessed at 
but learned. When learned it is a possession of the disciple. 
But as the observations of a disciple can only be imperfect 
and inaccurate, they need correction through comparison with 
the observation of many other disciples, and the outcome re- 
quires supervision by a perfected teacher. If the description of 
Persia by a number of intelligent travellers was uniform, and if 
it was confirmed by a Persian of the highest competence, its ex- 
actness would seem to be beyond dispute. 

The summation of what has been said is this—that the in- 
visible world is of incomparably greater richness and value than 
the visible, since it is the source of the vitalities exhibiting them- 
selves here; that it is of most importance to humanity, since it 
contains the answers to the questions which most concern us ; 
that as we cannot explore it, the disclosure must be in testimony 
from its inhabitants or from visitors; and that the inhabitants 
are Adepts, and the visitors are their pupils. More briefly, all 
that we can know of regions outside the physical has to come 
from Adepts and disciples. 

It is not possible now to go into proof of the existence of 
either. That may be found in immemorial tradition, in the belief 
of most of the sages and philosophers of antiquity, in the root 
fact of the Mysteries, in the names of Adepts recognised by 
their contemporaries, in the testimony of the sacred books of 
the race, in the disclosures of history through the centuries, in 
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the direct evidence of modern witnesses who have met them, 
seen them in their astral or their physical bodies, or both, been 
taught by them orally or in writing, who have verified their 
reality by the same conclusive tests as we use in relation to each 
other. That there has always been a succession of such exalted 
Teachers, custodians of Wisdom, depositories of Knowledge and 
Power, is the unanimous assertion of all who have become their 
pupils and have given out to the world truth in advance of the 
age and which has later on been established. Pupils still exist; 
they reveal facts in science and philosophy beyond the reach of 
scientists and philosophers; upon perplexing questions they throw 
light which can come only from the super-physical world, and 
they avow that it is through the guidance and the help of the 
Adepts that they acquired the powers by which they can enter 
that world for themselves. 

“ Now what are some of the questions thus illuminated? I 
think myself that the most momentous topic to man is Death, 
and that unfoldment of it is more eagerly craved than of any 
other. Yet the question is not merely as to what happens to us 
after we die; it is why it should happen, and can anything be 
done to shape it. But this is really a challenge for the whole 
scheme of human evolution, for it means the preface to life, the 
purport of life, the effects of life, and the continuance of life. 
Theosophy takes it up and unveils the entire panorama. Begin- 
ning with the origin of all things, it runs rapidly over the genesis 
of the kosmos, of the solar system, and of humanity, and then 
depicts the development that humanity was designed to 
make, the ultimate restoration to Divinity, whereto all lives, in 
flesh or apart from it, are contributory. But this means not 
only a copious depictment of the workings of reincarnation and 
karma: it means an ample unveiling of post-mortem states, so 
that we may know what we undergo after death and why we 
undergo it, the effect which any life has upon the era that follows 
it, and then upon the life succeeding that era. Description 
of the experience between incarnations connects them, assures of 
the continuity through them, explains the progress by them. 
Immortality is no longer a speculation or a hope, if its course is 


actually brought to light ; and destiny becomes a certainty when 
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the path to it is delineated up to the point where it is lost in the 
glory of Infinity. There is far more than the assuagement of 
fear or the satisfaction of the desire to know; there is the 
revelation to intelligence and devotion of the rationale of human 
existence, of the aim and method and influence of each day of 
incarnate life. 

Nohow is such a disclosure possible save from those who 
know, and only those know whose developed faculties enable 
them to see for themselves. The proofs of Theosophy are there- 
fore in the testimony of the evolved souls, Adepts and pupils, 
who can enter at will upon these regions of supersensuous con- 
sciousness, explore them, study them, report them, and expound 
them. If we are to apprehend anything of ourselves as human 
beings, of what life means, and to what it conducts, and how to 
use it, of our future when death comes and of the later future 
when earth-life comes afresh, we can do so only through their 
evidence. That evidence is embodied in many sacred books; it 
is hinted at in many philosophies and vaguely sounded in many 
religions; it underlies the current of aspiration and proclaims 
itself in the utterance of faith; its traces account for strange 
beliefs and stranger ceremonies; but if we seek its clear, precise, 
resonant tones, we must do so in the avowed experience of those 
who know what they believe and testify that they have seen. 

One of the most singular, yet one of the most frequent, con- 
victions among men is that personal observation is the highest 
kind of proof. Says many and many a person interested in the 
phenomena of force and life beyond the perception of the senses: 
“Tcan understand that the narrations given are plausible, and that 
they justly account for what is obvious on the physical plane; nor 
do I question that the observers are both competent and sincere ; 
yet their words are but the words of another. If I could see 
for myself I should be convinced.” Now this implies two things. 
It implies, in the first place, that it is possible to see without 
having had the training which is a prerequisite to sight. The 
faculty of supersensuous vision is as yet but latent in ordinary 
humanity ; to quicken it, arouse it, discipline it, is the work of 
years or ages. How, then, could one possessing it but in latency 
use it as if developed? The demand is for something impossible 
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in the nature of the case. But, in the second place, assuming 
that such use could by a miracle be conferred, of what value 
would be the outcome? Faculties, like eyesight or hearing or 
muscles, in order to be reliable have to be trained. The mere 
possession of an organ does not guarantee its accuracy. To 
ensure observations with any worth there must be long and care- 
ful discipline, natural errors must through repeated experience 
be guarded against, distinctions and qualifications and illusions 
be learned. This is true of the physical plane: much more of 
the astral plane where phenomena are so different, conditions 
so unlike, misguidance so multiform. He who assumes that 
his untutored observation for the first time of the contents 
and facts of the astral world would better determine them 
than does the trained faculty of long and accomplished 
students, presupposes really that he is an exception to universal 
rule, superior to other men and of different mould. But what is 
this save a form of vanity, a case of that strange delusion as to 
personal worth which the smallest observation of human nature 
might have cured? It is akin to the supposition that his first 
introduction to an unknown continent, he not being a naturalist, 
a physicist, or a botanist, would be more conclusive in its results 
than the protracted researches of scientists long familiar with the 
region and mutually comparing their investigations. 

But acceptance of testimony in default of experience is not a 
peculiarity of geography or of the astral field. It is the universal 
practice in all departments. Personal verification is of necessity 
very partial and within narrow boundarics. The provincial 
knowing but his little town believes in the capital because others 
have been there. He visits it, and belief becomes assurance. 
Yet as to other provinces he has still only belief. These, too, are 
visited, and his circle of personal knowledge is enlarged. Yet 
other lands are accepted still on the old testimony, and not till 
each is personally seen is it included in the realm of experience. 
So with every fact outside this small circuit of direct contact; it 
is accepted on reliable evidence. And this is equally true on 
every level of human attainment. Always is the unattained a 
matter of faith. The lowest Adept possesses personal know- 
ledge compared to which our culture is but the alphabet of 
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childhood. And yet beyond him is the unimaginable richness of 
higher orders which he has not reached. He accepts their 
teaching until in time it is his own by verification. So of grades 
mounting beyond human conception. Short of omniscience, 
there must to an Intelligence be facts unknown, and they, until 
omniscience is reached, must be accepted on faith. And if this is 
so on levels nearing Divinity, much more must it be so with us 
children of ordinary humanity, poor in our endowments, feeble 
in our powers, narrow in our range. 

Unwelcome as may be the assertion, it is nevertheless a 
truth, that we can know nothing of the future world except as we 
are told it by others. Death is a mystery, immortality a specu- 
lation, heaven a dream, apart from testimony. Books do not of 
themselves disclose nor tradition ratify, for both the authorship 
and the sanction of the books we believe only from witnesses, 
and tradition itself is but reiterated assertion. Trace authorship 
to its source, and it resolves itself either into a claim to have 
personally experienced or into a claim to have accurately tran- 
scribed. It is either testimony at first hand or testimony at second 
hand. The Sages of antiquity, the Prophets of the ages, the 
Teachers of the soul, voice the facts about man and his origin, and 
his history and his destiny ; but where did they get them? Always 
as direct explorers of the invisible world or as pupils of those 
who were. No matter what may be the religion, no matter what 
its name or cult, everywhere we reach an authoritative pro- 
nouncement—authoritative because on knowledge personal or 
bestowed. It cannot be otherwise. Only by those who know 
can those who do not know be informed. 

And so there is nothing singular in Theosophy when it pro- 
claims spiritual or psychical facts on the word of such as have 
verified them. It may seem a momentous thing to frame one’s 
belief and guide one’s life and condition, one’s future, on state- 
ments made by others. And yet there is no escape fromit; there 
is no other course. We do it if we are Christians, Buddhists, 
Mahommedans, Brahmanas, religionists of any name. A man 
may certainly construct his own creed apart from any instituted 
system, and yet it can only be a piece of eclecticism, for outside 
the very small range of his experience every fact or doctrine 
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must rest on an extraneous authority. Heis doing unknowingly 
what Theosophy does avowedly. For it does insist that the 
whole vast scheme of universal Science, Philosophy and Religion 
reposes on a basis of certified fact. It disclaims the vapoury 
support of speculation or fancy, and points to the consentient 
testimony of the developed souls whose faculties have made them 
capable of the exploration and the result. 

And yet, however, there is one point as to which Theosophy 
differs from all systems not theosophic. They admit the possi- 
bility of ultimate verification of doctrine by each man, but place 
it in the future beyond earth life. Theosophy asserts that possi- 
bility as here. They make the matter one of time and place; 
Theosophy makes it one of evolution of faculty. If a student 
follows the course through which the latent power he and all 
other men possess is brought into full activity and function, he 
does not need to wait till death strips him of his body; nor yet 
to depend on other students in the body or without it, but may 
investigate and settle for himself. It is altogether a question 
of the extent to which he shall evolve. There is a way, a way 
made certain by thousands of antecedent cases; he too may 
achieve as did they. 

But, it may be urged, the existence of this way is as much 
an assertion as are the disclosures to which it leads. The proof 
needed of supersensuous planes should be immediate, or at least 
within ascertainable time, since the practical duties consequent 
on them are immediate. Yet the way asserted is indefinitely 
long, certainly not to be finished in one incarnation, possibly 
not in many. Hence both the way and the goal rest equally on 
faith, and the verification of one is as remote as of the other. 
True; but here again holds the analogy with kindred matters in 
human experience. There is certainly a route through which 
Persia may be reached by any one; but without certain qualifica- 
tions no one can reach there. He must have time, means, 
health, capacity to stand fatigue, patience, and determination. 
Without these he cannot succeed. A man cannot even visit 
regions contiguous to his home, much less those at far distances, 
unless his personal circumstances permit. This fact does not 
disprove the existence of other lands, nor does it impugn the rule 
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that unattainable places are believed on testimony. It does not 
even constitute a hardship, since in no matter can a man per- 
form what he has not the power to perform. Just so with per- 
sonal proof of the psychic plane and of after-death states. That 
proof exacts the use of certain faculties as yet dormant. They 
cannot be used until they are active, and they cannot be active 
until they are aroused. The whole process must be long, and 
also difficult ; yet its possibility is shown by the success of others 
who have undergone it, and the necessity of accepting its exist- 
ence and its results on faith until it is personally achieved is 
shown by the analogy clear in all like cases. 

Concerning the nature and contents of the unseen world, 
which, as has been shown, is immeasurably more important than 
the seen, what is the proof of Theosophy ? The answer is simple 
—the testimony of Adepts and pupils. Its reason is no less 
so—because only they have personal knowledge. It is, no 
doubt, the fact that their expositions of supersensuous realms are 
receiving corroboration from every new step forward of science. 
So far as present experiment can pass the borders of matter and 
through hypnotism, telepathy, and the phenomena of dreams, 
reach some of the inner contents of that world, it finds them 
what Theosophy has foretold. Even in the region covered by 
physical science, the latest theories and suggestions point to 
the very facts which have been disclosed by Theosophy, and 
in some cases affirm, through new discovery, exactly the 
teaching hitherto given out by the Sages. One of the most 
significant marks of the closing century is the veering of orthodox 
science towards the Esoteric Philosophy—not avowedly, for that 
cannot be expected; not fully, for that time has not arrived ; 
but really, for it is beginning to proffer hypotheses, to sug- 
gest explanations, to proclaim probabilities—these being the 
very points distinctly stated by our Teachers. This veering 
will almost certainly continue until the two systems are at 
one, and then Theosophy will secure what in an age of 
secular enthusiasms is the most effective of all endorsements— 
the affirmation of its postulates by scientists otherwise hostile. 

It is no small gain to have for theosophical doctrines the 
sanction of non-theosophical authorities. It is no small boon 
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_ to have demonstration of esoteric truths on purely scientific lines. 
And yet, from the very necessity of the case, the most important 
doctrines, the most momentous truths, must always lie beyond, 
must always receive their evidence from Adepts and chelas. 
Not very far over the boundary of matter can the finest equip- 
ment carry the exoteric philosopher; not very deeply into the 
unseen world can he penetrate who has faculties only for investi- 
gating the seen. Without the indispensable knowledge of how 
to enter other regions of consciousness, how to guard against 
their dangers to safety and to sound perception, how to impress 
upon the physical brain the results of observation and to repro- 
duce them with accuracy, no one can be a student of the Occult. 
But all this means a distinctively occult training. It means the 
evolution of powers which we all possess, but which only occult- 
ists have developed. And it means, furthermore, that the same 
training shall be followed which has secured these results to prior 
students. He who would attain as they have done must proffer 
the same hallowed character of unselfishness and sincerity, must 
fortify himself with the same patience and energy, and must 
tread the same path of regimen and study. It is possible to do 
all this and to verify teaching by personal experience, but it is 
not possible to secure the verification without the training which 
verification exacts. 
Perhaps there is nothing more astonishing in this century of 
wonders than the revelation of the unseen world which has been 
made by Adepts and by their pupils thus trained. It is not 
many years since the first disclosures of Esoteric Science were 
vouchsafed through the pages of The Occult World and Esoteric 
Buddhism. As the century neared its end the darkness was 
further illuminated, and, in The Astral Plane, The Devachanic 
Plane, and works akin, information of after-death states and of 
human life and its evolution has been poured forth, such as no 
previous era in recorded history possessed. I do not believe that 
any scientific achievements, however grand, any inventions of 
genius, however amazing, are comparable in wonder or in 
value to the revelations lately given to the world of these facts 
concerning our hereafter and our power to shape it. We may well 
honour those tireless workers who have expanded human know- 
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ledge and enriched human comfort; and yet even greater glory, 
I take it, belongs to the occultists who have solved for us the 
enigmas which since human history began have distressed and 
saddened men everywhere, who have drawn aside the veil of the 
future, dissolved the mystery of death, revealed to us the nature 
of our coming state, shown us how we may mould it to our aspir- 
ations. The great, the absorbing query of every thinker has been 
answered, the region of his deepest interest has been lighted up, 
and this he owes, not to arbitrary speculation, not to plenary or 
other inspiration, but to the direct investigation of contemporary 
students, students whose advance in prior lives has enabled them 
to take such a stride in this. Ifa Theosophist is no longer forced 
to rest upon vague description or upon the partial accounts 
alone possible in the earlier stages of progressive disclosure, if he 
is brought almost to touch these realities, so minutely and vividly 
pourtrayed, if he is able to give the keynote to his post-mortem 
career by first giving the keynote to his career on earth—all this 
is due to the prowess and the powers of those who have provided 
us the PRooFs OF THEOSOPHY. 


ALEXANDER FULLERTON. 


THREE VIEWS OF KNOWLEDGE 


KNOWLEDGE is the knowing that we cannot know.—EMERSON. 


He that knows not and knows that he knows not is simple—Teach him. 

He that knows not and knows not that he knows not is a fool—Shun 
him. 

He that knows and knows not that he knows is asleep—Wake him. 


But he that knows and knows that he knows is wise—Follow thou 
him.—(An ancient maxim, source unknown.) 


A man who knows that he is a fool is not a great fool. A man who 
knows his error is not greatly in error.—Cuuana-Zu. 
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Petes UDEN CHURCH ON RUSSIAN SOIL 


(Occutt Sects or Russia) 


I 


Tue First GoLDEN SEED. Bocomit LITERATURE AND INFLUENCE. 
THe KaLixas, OR WANDERERS * 


AmonG the links of the chain which binds East and West 
in religious sympathy, is that formed by the heresy of Mani- 
cheism—the heir of Buddhist moral doctrines, of Buddhist 
asceticism and the belief in reincarnation ; it also contained ele- 
ments showing Parsi, Jewish and Christian influences. After 
the violent death of Manes, the founder of the school, under the 
Sassanide Bahram, about a.D. 274, the teaching spread rapidly, 
and in the fifth century we find Idacius influencing new dualist 
systems such as the Priscillian heresy, which flourished in Spain 
and Aquitaine. In Armenia, again, there rises, A.D. 600-666, the 
sect of the Paulicians, which extends to France, and in the 
eighth century we see it in Thrace, then in Byzantium, where 
the Emperor Nicephorus gives it civil rightsin A.D. 810. In 
the tenth century the whole of Christian Europe, especially the 
South, was so saturated with the main elements of Manichzism 
that the rapid success of the so-called new Manichzism was to be 
expected. It grew vigorously in the Balkan Peninsula, where 
it was born under the influence of the Paulician doctrines, a 
Bulgarian priest, Jeremias, being its chief. Following the 
custom of the Paulicians, who all bore the names of some among 
the disciples of S. Paul, he called himself Bogomil (Theophilus). 
He lived under the Bulgarian Czar, Peter (A.D. 927-68), and 
preached in the beginning of the tenth century (A.D. 920-950); 
and in the end of that same century and in the beginning of the 
next, we find his doctrine reaching Drim, Moratchi, and the 


* Summarised from Alexander Vesselovski: ‘‘ The Wandering Kalikas and the 
Bogomil Wanderers."’ Viestnik Yevvopi. April, 1872, pp. 685-722. 
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Adriatic shores. Here, centuries ago, the Slavs followed their 
old faith. On the north-eastern shore of the sea seven springs 
fell from the rocks and at their foot the Slavs adored, in silent 
woods where wolves were tame, the cold divinity of the Moon, 
and brought it sacrifices of white horses.* Converted Christians 
now, they at once took to the more familiar teachings of Eastern 
parentage, and at the end of the eleventh century and in the 
beginning of the twelfth, church communities were founded in 
the towns of Plovdiv and Tzargrad (Constantinople). In the latter 
town was burned at the stake, under Alexis Comnenius, the 
heretical bishop, Basilius. In that same century the heresy 
spread in the other Slav countries, in Servia and Bosnia; in the 
thirteenth it had spread to Dalmatia and Slavonia. A little later 
ithad actually ascended into the great convent of Mount Athos, 
for we have every reason to regard as di-theistic and closely 
allied to Bogomil thought, the doctrines called jovyacra: or jovya 
oures in the fourteenth century, with their uncreated light mani- 
fested on Mount Tabor, and their purely Buddhistic ways 
of contemplation. From these Slav brother-countries, or even 
from Mount Athos, that spreader of orthodox Greek culture, 
the Bulgarian Sectarians could reach Russia, just as we find that 
along this way came the Bogomil Apocrypha, and the fables of 
Bulgaria. It is supposed that the heretic Dmitr, who appeared 
in Russia in 1123, was of the Bogomil sect ; it is difficult to say 
whether the ‘‘ Strigolniks ” of Novgorod (fourteenth century) also 
belonged to it, but in any case the traces of the Bogomil heresy 
in the later sectarianism of our ‘‘ Raskolnik” have their root in 
very ancient times. 

Such was the path of this heresy to the East. At the same 
epoch it also found its way to the West, perhaps in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. As it does not enter into the scheme of our 
subject we will only briefly give the outline of its march. Italy, 
especially Lombardy, was its first refuge; thence it crossed the 
Alps to Southern France, sustaining the Albigenses, and going as 
far as Paris, Britain, and Belgium; then up the Rhine to Goslar. 
A letter of Pope Innocent IV. (A.D. 1244) shows that it had 
touched Bohemia, and Henry II. opposed it by the Council of 

* See Hilferding : The most ancient Period of Slav History. 
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Oxford in the twelfth century, London and York having been 
contaminated. Constantinople having fallen into Latin hands, 
and the Church of Byzantium having withdrawn to Nicea, the 
heresy penetrated into Asia Minor also. 

So from Asia to England’s shores over the whole of southern 
Europe the doctrine rolled its spiritual waves. The “‘ heretics” 
—as a reproach to the dominating church—called themselves 
simply good Christians (Christiani, Boni Christiani, Bos Crestias, 
Christinani, Christines), or also Good Men (Boni Homines, Bos 
Hommes).* Their adversaries gave them other names; in Bul- 
garia they were Bogomils, Patarini in Italy, in France and 
Germany chiefly Cathari Also they had the name of Mani- 
cheans, Paulicians, and different local appellations. Cataros 
(xafapos, pure), and Bulgare (Burgari, Bulgari, Bulgri, Bugares, 
Bugre, Bogri), these names indicated as their origin Greece and 
Bulgaria. Butto whatever distance in the West the sect travelled 
it kept the memory of its origin in the East. Their translation 
of Holy Writ and some differences in the text of the Lord’s 
Prayer show their original to have been Greek. For a long time 
the Western followers looked at the Bulgarian Church as the 
chief representative of their doctrine, as that which kept the 
doctrine at its purest. From this the Catholics drew the con- 
clusion that the heretics have their own mysterious, unknown 
Pope. Every doubt and strife in the East was echoed by the 
West. In A.D. 1167, at S. Felix de Caraman near Toulouse, the 
Bishop of the Bogomils of Constantinople, successor of the 
martyr Basilius, came to gather a council of the French Cathari. 
Some time later there appears in Lombardy a certain Petracus, 
who came “des parties d’outremer.’”’ One of the books of Bogo- 
mil doctrine, the so-called Questions of Ivan Bogoslov, was cer- 
tainly brought to the Concorezo heretics in Northern Italy from 
Bulgaria, about the end of the twelfth century: ‘‘ Hoc est 
secretum hereticorum de Concorezio, portatum de Bulgaria 
Nazario suo episcopo, plenum erroribus.” 

Vesselovski proceeds to show that too little attention has 
been paid to the part the Slav world took in bringing the dualistic 
system of thought into the religious world of Europe. But 


* We must remark that the Doukhobortzi are called also Spiritual Christians, 
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although in its religious history during the Middle Ages we find 
full recognition given to two of the great dominating streams of 
tendency which showed themselves in the strife between the two 
great Catholic churches, the Eastern and the Roman, it is re- 
markable that the third, the ‘‘ heretical,” or, as we should say, 
the Hidden Church, is nearly forgotten, and its study is certainly 
much neglected. Now the Slavs were the channel of Bogomil 
propaganda from the East, handing it across the Carpathian 
barrier to the new-born Russian land, and drawing closer the 
bonds with the Cathari and Albigenses, as well, maybe, as with the 
Templars, who represented the higher element of the Eastern 
teaching. It is curious to note how in almost every old saga of 
prehistoric or early-historical Russia, the hero, the warrior and 
prince, sometimes risen from.«the ranks of the people, goes 
to India, or at least meets some Indian king or ‘‘tzar,” and 
marries an Indian princess.* Now, many students of Russian 
saga hold it to have partly come from the Western Slav side first, 
as well as the Apocrypha, the Palea+ and the Book of the Depth 
(corrupted into Book of the Dove or Swan, ‘‘Golubinnaya Kniga” 
instead of ‘‘Glubinnaya Kniga’’). Anyhow, these legends often 
bore the name of Bolgarski Skazki (Bulgarian tales, fairy tales). 

But what was the creed of the Bogomils on Slav soil ? 

The origin of the Kosmos was due, according to them, to two 
first Powers: Light and Darkness, God and Satanaél. God was 
the creator of the unseen spiritual world ; Satanaél of the lower, 
physical (at least material) world, and of the earth with its 
plants, of the heavens with their stars, of man’s body also. He 
ruled this world which we see, till the Saviour arose for man ; he 
is one with the God of the Bible, for which reason the Bogomils 
rejected the Old Testament. The two Powers are in constant 
opposition ; they wrestle for man. The soul is of Light, but the 
demon has built the body. Christ came to teach men how to 
effect their own salvation. His teaching was preserved in full 
purity only by the Bogomil Church. They seem to have held 
that men who were not inclined to enter it would have a long 


* See Stassof : Origin of Russian Saga. 1868. 


+ The Palea is a sort of collection, a book—the most ancient of Russia, perhaps 
—composed of different apocryphal sayings. The first collecting and translating of 
books took place under Yaroslav the Sage (eleventh century). 
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series of metempsychoses before them, passing through animal 
bodies, till by repentance they were purified so far as to enter 
the body of a man with a mind open to Bogomil teaching and to 
an ascetic probation under rules which closely resembled the 
Buddhist. Murder, and even the killing of animals, the eating 
of meat, lying and swearing, were prohibited. Chastity and 
poverty were enjoined. Such a code of morals, so far above the 
general mode of life of that age, naturally raised against the 
Bogomils the accusations repeated against the Templars and 
against some of the modern occult Russian sects. 

A great weight was laid on the apocryphal books, which 
bear undoubtedly the stamp of the East. Besides the already 
mentioned Secretum, or Liber S. Joannis, or Interrogationes S. 
Joannes et responsiones Christi Domini, in which the Christ gives 
answers permeated with the Bogomil spirit, and which showed 
the cult the Bogomils had for S. John, as the favourite disciple 
of the Christ,* the Russian Bogomils had the Book of the Dove 
—Book of the Depth, as said—undoubtedly founded on the 
Secretum, in its oldest form of the apocryphal Apocalypse of John, 
of which Tihonravoff has published the Slav translation. Then 
came the Legend of the Tree of the Cross, supposed to be the work 
of Hermes (Jeremia) Bogomil, founder of the sect. The apocry- 
phal Evangel of Nicodemus speaks of it in chapter xx. The 
Visio Isai@, well-known so far back as the third century, and 
accepted by Egyptian Gnostics and by the Priscillians of Spain 
and Lusithania, existed in Slav, in Latin and in Ethiopian, 
which fact throws ‘‘a strange light on the close relations 
between all religions in the East during the first centuries of 
Christianity.” A few hundred years later it was adapted to 
Parsism as Ardai-Viraf-nameh, so, at least, Spiegel and Haug 
suppose, but the succession may equally well have been just the 
reverse, and Parsism have influenced Christian thought. 

Besides many other Gnostic and apocryphal books, used in 
all similar sects of the time, such as the Evangelium Thome 
Israelite, Acts of the Apostles of Leucius (Levky), etc., two 
legends have given birth to curious Russian counterparts. The 


* In the Bogomil divine service, S. John’s Evangel was opened at the first chap- 
ter, and laid on a wooden table covered with white, their altar. 
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Contradictio Salomonis, excommunicated by Pope Helatius in 
A.D. 496, at the Rome Council, produced (a) our saga on Salomon 
and Kitrovas, and (b) the tale of the Truth and the Error (false- 
hood, krivda)). 

In the Talmud the adversary of Salomon is Asmodeus. In 
the Slav Saga he is Kitrovas (Centaurus, as explained by the 
original); as such he is even pictured on the town gates of 
Novgorod, erected in the fourteenth century by Archbishop 
Basilius. The miniature drawing in an ancient MS. represents 
him asa unicorn, the dragon of medizval Europe. 

When Salomon was building the Temple, for which he was 
ordered by God to use only unhewn stones, he was much puzzled 
as to the means of working his stones without touching them 
with iron tools. Kitrovas, prince of demons, knows a way to 
do it. Salomon, by ruse, makes him a prisoner, filling with 
wine instead of water the well whence the demon drank, 
putting him in chains when drunk, and using magical incanta- 
tions with the Lord’s name. Kitrovas puts then to Salomon 
several riddles of wisdom to which Salomon replies, the King 
aiming at getting from Asmodeus-Kitrovas the secret of 
making stones yield: the “‘chamir.’”’ Kitrovas directs him to 
find it in the nest of a bird, called in the Talmud nagar-tura; 
but in the Palea, kokot, nogot, negat. Salomon finds the magi- 
cal chamir and builds histemple. But the demon seeks revenge, 
and in a moment of weakness on the part of the King, when 
Salomon yields to sin, the demon seizes the magical ring in 
which Salomon’s power over spirits was hidden, exiles the King 
from the Promised Land and takes his place and his appearance. 
Salomon has to remain exiled, miserable and unknown, till the 
years of his probation are over, and a miracle gives him back the 
ring by which he overcomes the fiend. Thus the Palea and the 
Talmud. Later redactions of the legend in Russia introduce an 
incident of very ancient origin perhaps: the demon carries oft 
Salomon’s wife, Salome (Salomonida), the King following her 
with great danger till he frees her again. In Russia Salomonida’s 
father is called Volot or Volotoman—the name of a God with 
the ancient Slavs. The original Apocrypha is lost, but it has 
been thus far re-established as a whole by gathering the 
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fragmentary legends of the ‘‘ rejected’? books of the Palea— 
that fount of Russian symbolical lore—and by adding to these 
some poems still strewn over the vast area of soil under Slav 
dominion. 

Over the whole of ancient Russia wandered the Kalikas 
Perehozhi (‘‘ who go from place to place”), half-minstrels, half- 
pilgrims, mostly described as wearing the pilgrim garb of the 
wanderer to the Holy Land, and with the ‘hat of the Greek 
country”? on their heads (“‘shliapa zemli grecheskoi”’). At 
the court of a prince as well as in the open steppe, to the 
warriors and to the solitary husbandman or to the monk in a 
forest hermitage, they sang or told their legends and their won- 
drous tales. They were the chief, the only source of spiritual 
teaching in verse, and, of course,in simple spoken word. Who 
were these mysterious sages and songsters of so many sagas? 

They claimed to descend from S. John; their rules were 
strict : 

A law is given unto you: 

No theft, no lie, 

No love of woman 
just as the “perfect” Bogomil had to live. Voluntary poverty 
was their vow; they called themselves the ‘‘humble poor.” 
They wandered in groups, at their head a “‘ chief and ataman.’’* 
The national hero, Ilia, is visited by three Kalikas, whom the saga 
calls “‘ Christ and His two apostles.” The verses of these men, 
‘‘ rejected’ verses, are similar to those which the Cathari taught 
even to children. Even their outer appearance was similar to 
the wandering Bogomil emissaries; over the shoulder they 
carried a bag with an Evangel (later reported always as made of 
velvet or precious stuff). 

In day-time the sun guides them; at night the self-lit stone, 
Antavent, which stone sometimes is said to be fixed in their straw- 
shoes. Their voice is so powerful that earth shakes at its sound. 
They wear also the kolokol—wrongly believed to be a hat—the 
tcheque klokol, cloak, cape, an Eastern robe made of one piece 
of stuff. Their kalikas (calige) were the sandals of the 
Western Bogomils. ‘‘ They had to cross seas to reach Russia,” says 


* The chiefs of the Cossaks still bear the name ataman, 
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Vesselovski, ‘‘for in their chief creation, The Book of the Depth, 
they sing of the Great Ocean which is father to all seas, the 
ocean whence rises the Church Catholic, Bogomil.”’ 

They were often heroes and warriors as well, for in the 
Treatise of Peace by Michael, Prince of Tver, A.D. 1316, a Kalika 
Youri is mentioned as one of the hostages among the officers, and 
the chronicles of Pskov quote the case of a Kalika, Karp Dani- 
lovitch, who led the youths of the republic to fight with the 
Germans in A.D. 1341. Before that time, however, for instance 
in the memoirs of Abbot Daniel (a.p. 1114), the Kalikas are still 
mentioned only as pilgrims come from afar. One of these 
Kalikas became the Archbishop of Novgorod, Basilius. Among 
the favourite types of the sagas is the Old, Old Pilgrim, a sage and 
magician generally. 

“Our Kalikas,”’ concludes Vesselovski, ‘“‘ have a long and 
a poetical past. Now they are but the Kalikas, the cripples and 
the beggars,” wailing chants at the convent doorway, on the 
steps of the church; but they were the ‘tie of Slavonia 
and Byzantium,” heralds of the Bogomil tenets, of the Eastern 
apologists, keepers of the traditions of Buddhism, the first and 
the chief teachers of Russian popular thought and belief. 


A RUSSIAN. 


Ir the inner will daily and every hour battles against the evil qualities 
with which it is afflicted, if it quenches them and does not permit 
them to take substance in it, while at the same time those evil 
qualities hinder the person, so that he cannot act always according 
to his good will, such a man may believe and know for certain that 
the fire of God is glowing in him and seeking to become light ; and 
whenever the evil body with its evil conditions is broken up, so that 
it can no longer hinder the glowing spark from burning, then will 
the divine fire in its essence burst into a flame, and the divine image 
will be reconstituted according to the strongest quality which that 
person has introduced into his desire.—Jacos BoEHME, 
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LOVE AND LAW 


In considering the frequent recurrence in the Véhan of various 
questions as to the working out of the theosophical doctrine of 
Karma, the practical uniformity underlying their differing de- 
tails has suggested to me that possibly a somewhat more general 
statement of its bearing upon our views of life might be of real 
utility to some of our readers. The difficulty which lies at the 
foundation of most of these questions is simply the old one, that 
the ordinary person in taking up a new doctrine does not for a 
long time (if ever) realise the modifications which it necessitates 
in his old belief; that (to use a familiar image) the various 
Articles of his faith lie merely side by side in his mind as goods 
lie on a shelf, without any sense of organic connection between 
one and another. 

Now there are many “truths”? which do naturally lie in 
the mind in this very way; matters as to which belief or 
disbelief makes little or no difference to the life of the soul. 
To this class belong most of the facts of science. When once 
we have the general idea of a solar system, for example, the 
discovery of an additional planet or of new satellites to an old 
one is a matter of interest indeed, as being a new truth, but one 
which we simply drop into the till with our other gains—the 
richer for one fact more, and there an end. But, there are 
others which make for us a new world to live in, give a new 
colour, seen through which all our old views of life are changed 
and transfigured from henceforwards—in which all our facts range 
themselves in a new and delightful order which carries its own 
evidence with it. The man in whose brain the observed move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies first arranged themselves into the 
simplicity of the heliocentric theory did not write that down and 
quietly proceed to something else; he had discovered a new 


mental world, the mysteries of which our modern science has been 
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exploring ever since, and feels itself still, as Sir Isaac Newton 
said, a mere child picking up pebbles on its shore. 

Now the accumulating of these separate facts or doctrines is, 
we are told, the business of the lower Manas, the particular portion 
of our organism that is now in process of development, whilst the 
discovery of the great leading conceptions which organize their 
chaos into a living whole is rather the work of the higher Manas, 
which sees by the faculty which we may call Intuition, grasping 
“the one beneath’the many.” Thisit is which makes the absorb- 
ing interest of the latest developments of Science; the laborious 
piling up of disconnected observations which has been the work 
of the last fifty years seems (as happened once before in the 
earlier years of this century) to be beginning to give glimpses 
of higher laws yet un-dreamed of. Never before have all things 
been weighed and measured and counted as they have been of 
late; and, this completed, they seem to be drawing together 
into new order, with new and undiscovered meaning; an order 
as yet vague and undefined, but more and more (to our eyes) 
clearing up into the conception of the One Life, in which religion 
and science shall be once more one as they were in the beginning. 

Now in this respect, as in all others, the microcosm—man— 
follows the analogy of the universe—the macrocosm; and the 
business of those who concern themselves with human life can be 
no other than to observe, carefully, minutely, accurately, the 
facts of individual and social life—keeping, however, our expec- 
tations fixed on the great leading principles which we may hope 
will emerge as our acquaintance with facts widens and deepens. 
These great principles may be expected to dawn upon our sight 
at first as hypotheses—working hypotheses, as the heliocentric 
system of astronomy did. Its first adherents were by no means 
able to answer all the objections made against it; I do not re- 
member anything, in its way, much grander than the reply of 
Copernicus to one which then seemed unanswerable, “that he 
trusted that God would in His good providence supply the an- 
swer!’’ That was all—the vision was far too vast, far too com- 
plete a system to be overthrown by any single objection. It is 
in this manner I wish in this paper to present the doctrines of 
Karma and Reincarnation; setting aside all question of authority 
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or revelation for consideration at another time. One may do this 
without hesitation, for the Wisdom is distinguished from all 
other modes of presentment of the Truth by this characteristic, 
that it is in this very way it teaches. No Master ever requires 
from his youngest disciple mere blind “ faith’ in the revelations 
made to him. What He says is (in effect): You will never get at 
the law by merely piling up accumulated experiences of its 
workings—it is far too complicated for this. But if you accept 
from me this statement of it as a working hypothesis, you will 
find that the facts you know range themselves conveniently upon 
it—that what seem at first sight inconsistencies will clear up as 
your knowledge increases, and that in time it will take its place 
in your mind as an established Law of Nature, as for example 
the Undulatory Theory of Light has done in the scientific world 
—a system no one thinks of attacking or defending any more. 
It has been tested so often and in so many strange and unexpected 
ways, and always found to give a satisfactory answer, that it is 
settled beyond all questions of authority and all mere arguments. 
This is the only certainty which is of any practical value. 

Up to a certain point of development men’s views of life take 
shape mainly in their religions; and for our purpose we may 
begin from the foundation of Christianity. Amongst an agricul- 
tural people, quite outside the centres of the existing civilisation, 
there appeared a Master who undertook to teach them some por- 
tion of that Ancient Wisdom which had hitherto been confined 
to the few Initiates amongst them, and thus give them a new 
start upwards. Sufficient of His teaching has been preserved to 
show us that, like Buddha five hundred years before Him, He 
found still existing amongst His hearers a general knowledge of 
reincarnation, and rather took this for granted than made ita 
definite part of His doctrine. This seems to have been (again 
like Buddha’s) a purely practical system of morals, adapted to the 
understanding of the simple country folks amongst whom He 
lived and taught ; and the prevailing result of His life seems to 
have been, not’so much a new religious system, as the conviction 
that in Him they had had a Divine Presence—unrecognised until 
they had in their ignorance driven It from amongst them. As 
far as we can judge from the statements of the New Testament 
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the one doctrine (if one may call it a doctrine) His disciples had 
to deliver to the new converts was that He was Christ, that God 
had raised Him from the dead, and that thus ‘‘ Death had no 
more dominion over Him.” To those who know only the 
“letter? this seems, or should seem, but a small foundation for 
the vast structure which has been built upon it; but to us its 
meaning is clear and unambiguous. By it they recognised that 
He had been one of those great Ones who stand far beyond us in 
the line of evolution—that He had in this life in Judzea reached 
the perfection of the Christ, had passed through the mystic 
“death,” had “ preached to the spirits’’ in the prison of this 
earthly flesh, and thus finally attained “the liberty of the Sons 
of God.” Before such an “‘epoch-making” occurrence as this 
everything else shrank into insignificance; and to be enrolled in 
His army was acknowledged to be the one thing any one who 
understood the relations of the flesh and the spirit could care for 
—the one hope of following in His footsteps, of the Christ being 
in our turn “‘ formed within us.” 

But what the full consequences of this view were—what it 
all really meant—these new converts were the very last you 
could expect to understand. The idea of a ‘primitive 
Christianity,” to which we might look back for our own 
instruction is an absurdity. It was only the seed of a new Life 
which could be planted in their minds, already formed and 
shaped by their education in the pre-existing religions and 
philosophies; not a connected series of dogmas—a creed. It was 
not until several hundred years had passed that the necessity— 
say rather the possibility of this last dawned upon the Christian 
world, and by that time things were sadly altered for the worse. 
The Roman Empire had reached its culmination and was going 
headlong down the hill; the old learning was forgotten, the seed 
had been choked by the briars and thorns of the parable, the 
traditions lost; and all that could be done was to meet in Coun- 
cil and do the best possible to extract from vague reminiscences, 
collections of anecdotes true and false, and letters and treatises 
of earlier times, a system, more or less coherent, which might 
henceforth be taught as Christianity and enforced by law. The 
wonder is that so much of the actual truth survived. But the 
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true Christian view of the world—which is also the true occult 
view—did perish under this process, and it is our business, as 
Theosophists, to do our best for its recovery, for it is in this that 
the hope of the world lies. 

Now let us ask what in actual fact is the view of the world 
which popular Christianity, which has had its own way for so 
many hundred years, does at this present time offer to its followers. 
We need not go into detail; we may say that ninety-nine 
Christians out of every hundred would, if pressed, answer to 
something like this effect. That it was made by an infinite, 
perfectly good and wise God, for His pleasure; why, they don’t 
know. That this same wise and good God made us, just as we 
are, body and soul—that He loves us and wants us always with 
Him; and yet, at the same time, that we are by nature 
(the nature He made) entirely wicked and hateful to Him, 
and that He hates us accordingly and means to send most 
of us to hell for ever andever. If we press them how this comes 
about, we only get vague talk of the Devil—who is also a 
creation of this good and wise God, like ourselves. That all the 
misery of the world about us is the result of the strange fact that 
the Devil has managed to get hold of it and rule it as he pleases; 
that all this lovely creation about us is fit for is to be burnt up 
and destroyed for ever, and that for by far the largest portion of 
mankind it would have been, in scripture phrase, ‘“‘better for them 
that they had never been born.” Finally, and strangest of all, 
that we ourselves may be saved from this fate if we can only con- 
trive to love the God whose work this is! 

Of course, in full nineteenth century, this begins to be some- 
what too strong for the better educated portion of mankind. I 
have before now been rebuked in the pages of this Magazine for 
setting it forth as the actual Christian doctrine; but I repeat 
that it 7s the doctrine of the enormous majority to this day. If 
we examine the view of the protesters we shall find that they 
have substituted in their thought for the angry, jealous, Jewish- 
Christian Jehovah an amiable, well-meaning old gentleman—the 
inflection of meaning which lies in the French Le bon Dieu, ex- 
presses it precisely—one who in Saint Martin’s phrase ‘“‘has 
no enemies: He is too good to have any.” But this view, 
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whilst avoiding certain theological difficulties, ignores the 
problems of the actual world around us, and is even less 
satisfactory than the old one. The world is not a genteel 
comedy, in which God comes in as the rich uncle from India to 
set everything right in the fifth act; but a real and serious 
tragedy. Nor can I understand how any one can watch its 
workings for a life-time and yet utter the word chance. With 
all its darkness and confusion there is meaning in its movements— 
it is alive—has its own ends, and works them out with the most 
remorseless disregard of our comfort, nay, of our existence. 
There can be no doubt that it is an actual pattern which is being 
woven on the.‘ roaring loom of Time,” and that our own lives form 
a portion of its web; but what are the laws which govern its 
action—the purposes for which it works? These—the laws of 
our life—are what we need to know, the laws we must obey, or 
perish. The question what precepts may have been given by 
any external authority, such as the Christian God, is one of very 
minor importance; emphatically we do not exist for his pleasure, 
nor does our future depend on the due observance of the etiquette 
required at his court! we are fighting for our lives and can’t be 
bothered with such matters. 

Now suppose we make a change in our working hypothesis, 
and put aside altogether this figment of an Almighty, allwise 
Creator of this world as we see it? At once the desperate task 
of ‘justifying the ways of God to man,” the theme of all the 
theological treatises and Sunday sermons, vanishes ; all the cant 
and humbug which it has produced fall away with it, and room 
is left for the intelligible view of things which the Wisdom 
furnishes. Not that we must disbelieve in the Infinite—the 
Causeless Cause—which is the ever unseen Root of all existence ; 
that would be absurd. No; but let us condescend to recognise 
that the Unchangeable cannot change; let us take it that our 
whole universe represents the Thought of some Great Being who, 
though immeasurably beyond our utmost imagination isnot yet in- 
finite and not absolutely infallible—in the ancient language 
an Emanation (one of many such) from the One: this 
Thought carried out into execution by numberless hierarchies 
of lesser Beings (the Christian angels), in strictest order 
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' and succession, into the world we see around us and the 
higher world we feel within us and dimly sense above us. 
There is thus no room for caprice or chance; we ourselves are 
part of the order, growing up by degrees to the stature of the 
fulness of God—as yet imperfect, because our development is a 
matter of ages, and ‘it doth not yet appear what we shall be” 
when our long pilgrimage has made us able to see Him as Heis. 
It is in this way we begin to realise how unimportant all these 
little puzzles about karma really are. In the assurance that 
nothing can come upon anyone which he has not deserved, and 
that of every seed which he sows now, of good as of evil, he must 
inevitably reap the appointed fruit, in this life or in some future 
one; that there are Powers above us who sleeplessly watch that 
nothing of this great Law—no jot nor tittle—shall fail of its 
working by reason of our defects or failures; in this assurance, 
I say, lies the true peace of the soul. Our Teachers do not pro- 
fess that at our present stage we can understand all; reincarna- 
tion and karma are but two of the great laws which move the 
shuttles of the loom. It is enough for us to perceive how much 
light and guidance even the brief statement of these, which is all 
we are yet able to receive, is able to afford us. 

We have been all our lives accustomed to judge of the rights 
and wrongs of things on the assumption that this life of sixty or 
seventy years is our only one—that into this short space must be 
crowded all our advance—that failure in this is utter ruin for ever 
and ever—that poverty and suffering in it is undeserved by any 
past and that it is the whole extent of our existence which 
is darkened by it, if unrelieved until death; and we find it 
very hard to realise the complete freedom which comes when 
this limitation falls away. The change cannot be made ex- 
cept gradually—but just think what it would be if we could 
take one of our earnest Christian workers amongst the 
poor of London, half maddened with the continual sight of the 
misery about him, and the thought that, spite of his best efforts, 
for nearly all these remains no hope of happiness hereafter in any 
future world—the few days of ‘‘ harvest” fast passing unused, 
and hell more and more certainly opening its jaws to swallow 
them up for ever—and could pour into his sorrowful heart the 
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full consolation of the Wisdom! Yes, what a relief for such a 
man to be fully assured that the faint hope he could never wholly 
abandon, though all his theology denounced it, that God would 
never demand from these poor souls what He had not given 
them—the instinct that in the lowest and worst of them there 
was promise, something worthy of a better fate than everlasting 
fire—that all this had a far better foundation than his religion ; 
that these are simply the scholars in the lowest class, learning 
the first and roughest lessons of lifein the human world! The de- 
liverance is to know that they are not to be expected in this one 
life to reach the level he desires; that his labour has not been in 
vain if he has planted one thought of something higher to bear 
fruit, ever multiplying through life after life. It is not the mere 
fact that life is not ended by death which is of value to a soul 
which truly lives and loves; who that was conscious in his heart 
of any aspiration to the Higher Life, would care to pass after 
death to the Christian heaven or the Spiritualists’ Summerland? 
But to be assured that we all, from the lowest to the highest, are 
upon the upward path—that there is not one who shall not re- 
turn to life the better and stronger for every faintest good 
thought and struggle, however ineffective, against the weaknesses 
which detain him from the Divinity which is his birthright, and 
of which he cannot in the end be defrauded—what is this but to 
know the reality of what to Tennyson was but such a faint, blind 
hope as that of which I was just speaking? He who “ knew not 
anything,” yet could say : 
‘“‘T can but trust that good shall fall 


At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 
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PINE Gee OUR SOR TEMP LATION 


PROLOGUE 


From one of the highest points in Western England, a gaunt 
grey peak towering above its fellows against the sky, a solitary 
figure watched the Sun-God descend towards the rest that was 
his, before once again he must arise and go forth as a giant re- 
freshed. Over the level edge of the flat world, into the unknown 
land of which no mortal held the key, where the thunder was 
piled and the lightnings stored, where the winds were chained and 
the waters held in His Hand at whose bidding the Universe 
sprang into life, into the Council of the Seven, Sons of the One, 
the Lord of the Fire was majestically descending. Thus ran the 
thought of the watcher, for those were the child days of the 
western world, when the Wisdom, held in trust for its peoples 
and given out to them as they were able to receive it, was run by 
them into a mould shaped by their observation of the workings 
of Nature; and to the young Druid who stood bareheaded to wor- 
ship the departing sun, the burning Orb of Light was in very 
truth the Creator, Preserver and Sustainer of all that is; and 
not, as the purer faith received by his fathers would have taught 
him, the visible vehicle of one of the Self-expressions of the 
Supreme Being. Slowly at first, then more and more rapidly, 
and seeming to turn upon its own axis like a flaming wheel, the 
great Orb moved downwards; and to the watcher it was as if 
he could see deep into the burning heart that was neither light 
nor darkness, but both, blending and interchanging in hues of 
violet and living gold. 

The flaming disc seems at last to touch the solid earth and 
the vibrating rim thrills responsive to the shock; the centre 
deepens and quickens in pulsation till, flinging out tendrils of 
light, as if to hold and keep the world He loves even in parting 
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from it, the great God has passed into the unknown. With a 
low cry the young priest fell upon his knees, touching with his 
forehead the short dry grass still warm from the kiss of that sus- 
taining Life. When he raised his head the face of the whole 
world was aglow with love and memory. The Lords of air and 
water and earth had marshalled their kingdoms in array to do 
honour to the passing of their mighty Brother ; wave upon wave 
of ether rolled far as the eye could see, the billows of prismatic 
hues tossing their crests against the storm-clouds that gloomed 
sullen in the south, the far east glowing rosy with hope of the 
morrow. In the stillness above him the rooks were flying home 
to roost, company by company they passed over his head; the 
youth could hear the steady rush of the air against their beating 
wings, else there was no sound to break the stillness. 

Long the young Druid stood motionless; far below him the 
world was already growing quiet with the hush of sleep; only now 
and again the plaintive bleat of a sheep, or the lowing of a cow, 
came up to the lone heights, and near him great black slugs and 
creeping things that fear the Lord of Light came out in the 
deepening dusk and made his flesh creep with disgust. The chill 
of night sharpened the delicate features of his ascetic face, in 
which the young curves of the mouth and cheeks contrasted 
strangely with the lofty moulding of the brow and eyes. Suddenly 
the boy spoke aloud, throwing out his arms to the paling west 
with a passionate gesture of entreaty and of claim. And the 
words that he said in the rough musical dialect of his people, may 
be translated thus: 

“QO Thou! God of the lives of men and of all that is, Sus- 
tainer and Nourisher, Purifier and Renewer, I worship and adore 
Thy Beauty, I dedicate my life to Thy service. Keep that 
which I have given Thee, O Life-Giver, not only in this present, 
but unto time everlasting. For, even as Thou goest from Thy 
world night by night, yetreturnest unto Thy people and failest 
not, even so shall we, who would be as the Gods, return to the 
earth after the night of death. There is that within my soul 
which tells me this shall be so, and even as I think upon it I 
tremble and am afraid. Inthe darkness of unknown temptation, 
in the agony of quenchless desire, in the night of loss of Thy 
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Presence, do Thou preserve me. In the hour of my proving I 
will call upon Thee to remember that I have given my life to 
Thy service.” 

Once more the Druid knelt and touched the earth that his 
God loved; then as the first star came out like a flower in the 
fields of heaven, he turned and made his way to the world at his 
feet. 


Six weeks before the time at which this narrative begins 
Father Basil had broken down! The Order knew it, and Father 
Basil himself knew it, and had been obliged to admit that after 
_ fifteen years of unbroken work in the large seaport town of 
W-——,, he needed a holiday. Once convinced that it was his 
duty to rest, Father Basil had offered no objection to the arrange- 
ments made to enable him todo so. Throughout the forty-one 
years of his life, duty had been the altar on which he had pas- 
sively watched the sacrifice of every thought and desire of the 
heart ; and although to the superficial judgment such a life may 
seem narrowing and cramping, in the eyes of those who watch 
and aid the evolution of men there is no surer means of preparing 
a character for a revelation of further possibility. Yet, before 
such a revelation can be seen by the growing soul, it is often- 
times necessary that it be tested by being plunged into a stress 
of circumstances in which it seems that the altar of duty is bare 
and cold unless lit by the sacrificial fire of right desire, the fire 
that burns up the lower self and its cravings and offers them as 
incense to the Most High. 

To such testing had Father Basil come when he left the 
squalor of the great city for the exquisite beauty of the village 
of Hillside in ——shire, and in the hour of its searching he 
learned that such fire dies not through all the ages. He was 
thoroughly ill, of that there was no doubt; and the doctor 
spoke seriously to the Superior of mischief to the heart. To 
Father Basil himself his heart seemed less sick than his soul, 
which lay bare and arid within him,.a desert place where no 
water was. 

It had been in this frame of mind that he had arrived at 
Hillside, and, leaving his bag at the hotel, strolled down the 
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lovely valley of the Dore. The grass had been newly cut and 
lay in scented swathes upon the slopes that led up to the sudden 
steeper heights, terminating in grey rocks and broken summits 
of brown moorland, which formed the sides of the valley. The 
river ran swift and strong over the boulders and the sound of 
its waters filled the air with music like the distant wash of the 
sea before the ear catches the ceaseless yearning note that is in 
the voice of the deep waters. 

Half-way up the valley Father Basil came upon a little group 
consisting of an old man in a donkey chair, a lady dressed in 
white, and an indefinite number of dogs. As he drew near he 
saw that the party was in a difficulty, caused by the evident 
determination of the donkey to remain where he was, and the 
equally evident determination of the lady that he should pro- 
ceed. Accustomed to regard his fellow-beings entirely from the 
standpoint of the help they needed, Father Basil stopped and 
enquired courteously if he could be of any assistance. The lady 
—he saw now that she was scarcely more than a girl—thanked 
him with a frank sweetness that went naturally with the glance 
of her deep grey eyes. 

‘Oh! if you would be so kind as to push the chair while I 
pull his head!” she answered with a little laugh; ‘“‘he will have 
to move then, and once started he goes very well.’’ 

So Father Basil pushed, forgetting his overstrained heart, 
and with such good will that the donkey was surprised into a 
gallop and the party disappeared amid the barking of the 
dogs. Father Basil was not at the table d’héte that evening ; 
it was a fast day, and he preferred to take his maigre diet in his 
own room, a proceeding which would have been highly dis- 
pleasing to his Superior had he known of it. In the opinion of 
that eminent churchman it would have been of the first impor- 
tance to impress the other visitors! “Influence is not obtained by 
fasting in private,” he would have told Basil; but there are ways 
of gaining influence undreamt of in the philosophy of great 
Church dignitaries ; besides which Basil never thought about in- 
fluencing at all, and consequently did it far more than he 
knew. 

So it was not till the next morning at breakfast that Father 
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Basil learnt that Deirdré St. Amory and her father were inmates of 
the same hotel—and what was more, inmates of the same world of 
thought and aspiration—as himself. Perhaps he did not really 
learn the latter fact quite at the same time as the former, and yet 
on looking back it seemed to him that he had known it from the 
first ; that this love of his for Deirdré was no ordinary passion 
born of looks and words, fed by intercourse and interchange of 
thought, but that they had recognised each other from the very 
moment of their meeting. 

Yet six weeks had passed, and the June fragrance had 
changed to the scorching heat of August, and no word of love 
had passed the lips of the man vowed to the life that admits not 
of the love of woman. Day by day went by, and his thought met 
her thought and knew that they were one; his aspirations and 
desires, his faiths and hopes of God and Heaven, these things 
entwined the deepest self of each with that of the other, so that 
each knew the other as himself. 

But as yet passion had lain dormant in the heart of the man 
trained by lives of celibacy to disregard the claims of sex, and 
while the inner life of each met in the wedlock of an uncondi- 
tioned union Basil was content. 

And now the six weeks were over, the afternoon of the last 
day that he would spend at Hillside had come, and Basil walked 
alone by the riverside. Old Mr. St. Amory had been ailing for 
some days, and this afternoon Deirdré had felt unable to leave 
him. To the smouldering fire of passion in the man this touch 
of denial came as a match, kindling into flame the longing that 
lay at his heart and turning his vague unrest into an agony of 
craving. It was impossible, he told himself, impossible to leave 
her without a word; he must know whether to her also had come 
the great new birth; he must read in her eyes the perfect com- 
prehension of his pain and joy, must hear her call him by the 
name never, for ten long years, used without its prefix. 

All day he had grappled with the temptation, fought with 
fierce despair the craving that gnawed at his heart. In the morning 
he had risen early and walked nine miles to the nearest church of 
his faith, that in the offering up of the Eternal Sacrifice he might 
perhaps find strength to offer his own life also. And now it seemed 
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to his excited fancy that the God in whom he trusted had left 
him in the hour of his sore need, for his spirit had found no 
comfort in the sacred rite which had hitherto been the expres- 
sion of his highest aspirations; it had seemed to him a barren 
act, a tawdry show set with meaningless words, a shell from 
which his shrinking soul was forced naked into the fierce glare of 
temptation. More spiritual by nature than the majority of his 
order, Basil had never held in their grosser and more material 
forms the doctrines of his Church; to him the central rite of its 
worship shone luminous with the esoteric meaning of sacrifice. 
He knew that the blood is the life, and that ‘‘ without shedding 
of blood is no remission of sins;” not that by the shedding of 
innocent blood the guilty are cleansed, but that in the progress 
of every soul the eternal law holds good: ‘‘ without the laying 
down of the life there is no putting away of worn-out form.” 

Father Basil knew this with his brain, he had taught it with 
his lips, but now in his deepest need the spirit of it eluded his 
grasp, and in the yawning chasm that opened under his feet the 
priest saw no God nor any presence save his own desire. 

In the hour after sunset Deirdré came to him and together 
they walked by the river and listened in silence for the last time 
to its voice, that spake unutterable things to their hearts. 
Silently they watched the scattered sheep on the hillside, as the 
shepherd and his dog drove them from far and near to the fold. 
In the valley it was already twilight, but on the summits of the 
hills the light still lay golden. Twice Basil strove to speak, and 
each time Deirdré knew as only a woman can know; at every 
catch in his deep breathing her heart thrilled with joy—and fear! 
and the longing to hear the words that he would speak strove 
with the effort to keep him from speaking them, from violating 
his ordination oath that forbade any love but that of God and 
humanity. 

The tension grew till at length it broke, and Basil spoke ; 
only one word, her name “ Deirdré!” It had been ringing in his 
heart all day and the sound of it now was like an embrace to 
both of them. “Deirdré! . . .” 

Her voice broke in, like a cry of mortal pain: “Oh! no!— 
no! See, I want you to do something for me, please, please / 
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because I ask it! Do you hear how piteously that sheep up on 
the hilltop is bleating? It is all alone and I think it is hurt, for it 
could not go with the others. I. . . want you to go and see, 
for it may die if not. I will wait here if you will go!” The 
words were broken at first, but grew steadier as they went on, 
and the beautiful grey eyes met Basil’s with anguished pleading 
for something more valuable than the life of many sheep. 

“Go! . . . please,” she urged, and Basil went. 

Up and up! would the winding track never end? On and 
on! he must hasten, for the blood surging in his veins cries 
that she shall not save him from himself, that he will put his love 
for her into words once, tell her once that without her Heaven 
itself were worse than Hell, andthen. . . then! 

The summit is reached at last, anarrow ridge on which stands 
the frightened sheep, forgetting to bleat in its awestruck surprise at 
the approach of the stumbling, panting figure. But it is not the 
sheep that Basil sees, for there, far below him and yet still above 
the horizon, the great orb of the Sun burns in a sea of gold. 
Something strong and strange clutches at Basil’s heart; is it 
physical or mental, this agony that racks his frame, while before 
him memory unrolls her long turned page? He sees, though 
his bodily eyes are dim with pain, and before him lies the picture 
of another sunset, and another man who yet is not another but 
himself. 

*“My God! My God, Iam Thine, keep me!” 

The words break hoarsely on his struggling breath, and even 
as he stretches his arms with the old gesture of worship, a final 
pang rends body and spirit asunder, and “Father Basil,’ the 
Druid priest of old, once more breaks the prison-house of the 
flesh. ‘‘In the darkness of temptation, in the agony of quench- 
less desire,’ the God, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, had ‘“‘ remembered him.”’ 

So the soul in whom had once been kindled the fire of pure 
devotion—that deathless spark which in the life of duty performed 
without love had burned low—went to his own place, and in that 
place the undying man realised that for all love there is but one 
Goal, and trusted for Deirdré as well as for himself. 


E. MaupD GREEN, 
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THE LATEST STEP IN MODERN 
PHIVOSOER YS 


Ir is not by any means an easy task to give the readers of these 
pages any idea, however vague and general, ofa complete system 
of Philosophy, claiming novelty in method as well as freshness 
and originality in its conclusions, within the limits of a single 
article. To attempt criticism or discussion is obviously im- 
possible, since the mere statement of the points at issue, in such 
a form as to be intelligible to the lay reader, would more than 
fill all the available space. It may be that in the future 
- opportunity will serve to recur to some of the important points 
involved, but for the present effort must be restricted to the 
humbler, though not much easier, task of trying to give in a 
moderate compass an outline, however sketchy, of the leading 
conceptions and conclusions forming this, the latest English 
effort at systematic philosophising. 

First, to give some idea of the author’s standpoint and 
method, some sentences may be quoted from his preface : 

I virtually broke with Kantianism and its method of proceeding on the 
footing of apparently indisputable assumptions of matters of fact, and placed 
myself, instead thereof, on a strictly experiential basis, when I enquired 
what time and space (which are Kant’s 4 priori forms of intuition) were 
positively known as, in immediate experience, without assigning to them a 
psychologically subjective origin, in or from the side of the subject of con- 
sciousness, as part of the subject’s contribution to systematic knowledge. 
Take any empirical phenomenon, from the simplest to the most complex, 
isolate it from others, treat it as an object of the first intention, and analyse 
it as such, without asking how it came to be what it is, or whence it derived 
its characteristics, or what other things itis like. It will be found that all 
its characteristics fall into two classes: some are material, or particular 
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feelings, others are formal, or particular forms in which those feelings 
appear. 


Later on, as we shall see, the author takes this basis and 
the procedure following from it as his characteristic method of 
philosophising. Meanwhile, as giving a clear view of his purpose 
and the spirit of his search, the following may be selected from 
many similar passages : 


The great crucial and fundamental question which divides philosophers 
at the present day, and prevents the acceptance of any group of ideas or doc- 
trines, however small, as a common or universally admitted basis, is a con- 
test for the seat of Agency, Activity, or Energy, in consciousness—the 
question whether agency belongs to and is exerted by consciousness, or by 
something which is not consciousness, though an object of it. 

But what is reasoning on the basis of experience? It is reasoning from 
experience in which all @ prioyi assumptions, whatever their origin, trans- 
cendental or not, is avoided, and therefore that assumption among others 
which makes the distinction between Subject and Object the ultimate dis- 
tinction in philosophy, and puts it in the place of that between Conscious- 
ness and its Object, which as will be shown, is a distinction perceived as in- 
separably involved in consciousness itself. All knowing is consciousness, 
but we do not know 4 priori, or to begin with, that all objects are conscious- 
ness also, Whether they are so or not is among the things we want to 
know. Consciousness, therefore, as distinguished from its objects, is the 
thing to be interrogated. 


Discussing in Chapter I. the question of Metaphysical 
Method in general, and his own in particular, he says: 


Now if we are seriously to make experience the basis of philosophy, and 
if, in consequence, our method is to be that of subjective analysis, it is 
evident that we must understand the terms experience and subjectivity in a far 
stricter, and therefore also in a far ampler, sense than has hitherto been 
usual, In appealing to experience we must appeal to experience alone, 
without 4 priori assumptions of any kind, and in analysing experience we 
must analyse it as it is actually experienced, and in all the modes which it 
includes. 

A philosophy founded on experience alone, and solely by means 
of subjective analysis of it, is very different from anything in the nature of 
philosophy which the world has yet seen. The difference between it and 
Kant’s so-called Copernicanism, or between it and Hegel’s Thought-Agency, 
or Schopenhauer’s Will in Nature, is a difference which amounts to a 
revolution. . . . Metaphysic means, with me, subjective analysis of 


experience, , , , But what is commonly and traditionally understood by 
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Metaphysic is very different, because the traditional point of view is the 
objective or empirical, not the subjective or analytic one. . 


It has been necessary to make these somewhat long quota- 
tions in order to give the reader the means of forming some idea 
of the care and fulness, as well as the caution and circumspec- 
tion distinguishing this work; for in the very summary analysis 
on which we shall now enter, statements must be made and re- 
sults given in their simplest and baldest form, and the reader 
must either supply the necessary context from his own mind, or 
else read it for himself in Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s book. 

Postponing all questions of Genesis and History for later 
investigation, he sets out to analyse the fact of experiencing, 
simply as a process-content, leaving such terms as We, Self, Ego, 
Subject, Agent, Bearer of consciousness, Percipient, Agency, 
Cause, Effect, Condition, Giving rise to, and so on, to have 
ascertained definite meanings assigned to them, as our analysis 
of simple actual experiencing, as it takes place, advances. 

As starting point he takes the only thing which it is possible 
to analyse as it actually occurs, viz., the process-content of an 
empirical present moment. But this content is itself very com- 
plex and before we can even begin to analyse it further we 
must dismiss from out of the total experience all those parts or 
characters in which the ideas of genesis, history, causality and so 
on are involved. Let us take a single simple note, say C, 
actually heard: What is this note C experienced as, asks our 
author. It is experienced, he answers as (1) a sound of a certain 
quality, (2) having a certain duration, (3) preceded and accom- 
panied by other experience. 

What is it 2ot experienced as? he then asks, and replies: (1) 
though experienced as a sound of a certain quality, it is not ex- 
perienced as similar to other sounds, nor mentally recognised as 
a sound, nor as a sensation, nor as a quality. For all these 
determinations involve far more complex elements, such as 
causality, which we have expressly excluded for the present, 
while we are analysing the bare fact of hearing a sound. All 
this negative side, what note C is not experienced as, is highly 
important and very carefully worked out, but must not here detain 
us. But the positive upshot of the analysis is that though there 
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may be sub-elements, such as pitch, colour, timbre, and possibly 
local signs of direction, directly and immediately felt in the hear- 
ing of note C, yet whether they are so or not will make no 
difference to the validity of the analysis so far. 

It is next shown that, analysing this same experience as a 
process, or in other words the fact that the experience takes place, 
we find that memory in the sense of retention is involved even in 
this very simplest experience, and the result of the analysis is 
this: ‘‘ Our experience of note C taken as a process, is a per- 
ceiving and a perceived (or percept) in one, a content perceived 
and the perceiving it, or the fact that it is perceived, that is, 
makes part of consciousness for a certain length of time.” 
That is, the simplest experience contains two elements: a what- 
ness (the sound or content) and a thatness, or the fact that it is 
perceived. These are distinguished, inseparable, and ccm- 
mensurate. 

Next suppose a note D to be struck, immediately C ceases. 
Then we have two new elements in the experience: (1) the 
perception of a specific difference between C and D, and (2) the 
perception of the sequence of D on C, and in this experience 
of hearing two notes in sequence, there comes out very clearly 
the fact, stated above, that the very simplest experience involves 
memory as retention, for in the mere hearing note D after C 
as a sequence, we are actually not hearing, but remembering C. 

Memory is thus seen to be one of the ultimate data of ex- 
perience, revealed as such by a simple analysis of the phenomena 
of experiencing in its simplest form. 

Further, since in hearing D we retain or remember C, this 
gives to C quite a new character from what it had when simply 
heard, and from what D still has. Itnow becomes an olyect, as 
well as a content, of consciousness or experience. 

This process of careful step by step analysis is carried 
out with much care and detail, and leads to the following con- 
clusions which we must content ourselves now with simply 
stating : 

All perception, even the most simple and rudimentary is 
reflective or retrospective, having in itself a double aspect: the 
awareness of a whatness. For each moment of consciousness con- 
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tains, besides its own content, a retrospective perception of one 
or more prior moments. 

Reflective perception is thus the primary and universal fact, 
of which simple perception (so-called), is a particular case, and 
not vice versd as usually thought. 

Chapter III. is devoted to a consideration of the Time- 
stream, that is the content of consciousness viewed as changing 
in Time only. The method adopted is the same as that already 
described with the addition of a new element, a third sound P 
which accompanies C and D throughout their duration, begin- 
ning when C begins and ceasing when D ends. The analysis of 
this experience brings to light the important fact that the dura- 
tions of various feelings which compose consciousness overlap 
one another; and this overlapping is seen to be a constant fact 
universally met with in experience, and in all kinds of feelings. 
Hence we are forced by the facts of perception to conceive that 
the duration of every content of consciousness, simple or com- 
plex, passes away into memory along with its content, and 
therefore is no form or measure existing separably from, or prior 
to, its content or feeling. Hence Time or Duration is not, as 
Kant supposed, an @ priori form of the intuition existing prior to 
the experience, the feeling which is its content. A point of 
considerable importance. 

Now the overlapping noted above lies at the base of what is 
called the empirical continuity of the complex stream of con- 
sciousness, and is, remember, a fact not of inference but of actual 
perception. Hence, taking a step further we recognise that the 
duration common to all feelings is what we know as Time; and 
Time may therefore be strictly described as the duration of em- 
pirical change, or the duration of process, the word empirical being 
used to recall the fact that it is in process or in change, as 
actually perceived, that time-duration is perceived as an in- 
separable element in it. 

But this term Time is used, as Shadworth Hodgson points 
out, in a variety of significations of which he enumerates five in 
especial : 

I. Time described as above, the duration of process, is time 
as object of reflective perception, the distinguishable but insepar- 
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able co-element with feeling in every perception, and common to 
all. 

2. Time in the abstract, or as an abstract notion, treated as 
if it could stand alone, and in the simplest sense of duration. 
In this sense it is indifferent to change and unchange, but at the 
same time it is an ens imaginarium, a mere creature of abstract 
thought. 

3. Time besides being treated as an empirical though 
abstract thing, is also treated as itself changing or varying, 
though with an unvarying rate of change. This is Newton’s 
(and the modern mathematical physicist’s) ‘‘ absolute time,” 
which was said by him “to flow equably,” and is made to serve 
in mathematics as a standard of measurement to which other 
variations are referred. 

4. Time is also used in the sense of an order or series of 
empirical occurrences, considered as discrete and successive, as 
the ticking of a clock, etc. 

5. Lastly, Time is used as if it meant, not a succession of 
empirical occurrences, but the abstract relation of succession be- 
tween empirical occurrences, each taken as unchanging for a 
moment at least. 

The last four of these senses in which the word Time is used 
in philosophy are clearly derived from the first, either by adding 
something to, or taking something away from, that perception of 
feelings in duration which is this first and fontal sense of the 
term. 

These results lead to an explanation of memory proper, 
which is shown to depend upon memory in the sense of reten- 
tion (a characteristic as shown of all perception) in conjunction 
with the fact that one and the same content of consciousness (say 
a sound heard and recognised as heard before) has two different 
time-locations in one and the same connected experience: being 
in the second of these a content of representation, while in the 
first it is object as well. 

Hitherto the experiences analysed contain no indication ot 
conscious reaction on the part of the Subject. No sense of strain 
or effort, nor any feeling which might be considered as the rudi- 
ment of a perception of activity, has hitherto been found either in 
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the content or in the process of perception. Our next step 
then, in the examination of feelings occupying time only, must 
be to analyse those which contain this root feeling, this sense of 
effort. 

On analysis it is found that the sense of effort is, as content, 
a sense of discrepancy, or break, in the smooth flow of the per- 
ceptions among which the new feeling (say an unfamiliar sound) 
is introduced. As process, the sense of effort seems to be a sense 
of dwelling upon the discrepancy and rendering it more familiar. 
Thus in the case of an unfamiliar sound, it is an attempt not to 
have heard, but to hear more distinctly, and thus brings in a new 
distinction in time. In perception time past was found to be 
distinguished from time present; and we now find that in ex- 
periences containing the sense of effort, perception distinguishes 
the present moment not only from past and remembered but also 
from future and expected experience ; and it suggests for the first 
time the idea of past experience being continued into future time, 
and about to have a content which is at the moment unknown. 
Indeed the perception of future time originates, and is originally 
combined with that of past and present, only in perceptions_ 
which contain the sense of effectas an element. Now perception 
containing sense of effort, which marks this distinction in 
consciousness, is what is called attention, and all attention is 
therefore strictly expectant. And attention is a great landmark 
in the analysis of experience. Not only is the completion of the 
perception of time due to its forward or expectant outlook, but it 
is the first intimation in experience of that double order in being 
which will constantly meet us as we proceed ; the order of know- 
ledge on the one hand, and the order of its real conditioning, 
which is a part of the larger order of existence on the other. 

The analysis of attention leads us to the analysis of concep- 
tual attention and the formation of concepts, but we had better 
quote here our author’s conspectus of acts of attention, in 
ascending order from simple to complex: 


I. Attention expectant of the continuation into the future of some 
given present experience. 

II. Attention selective of some feature of interest in a given present 
experience, and expectant of a future experience relevant to it. 
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Of this there are two cases: 

A. Where the interest arises from some pleasure or pain ;— 
Desive and Aversion, Hope and Fear. 

B. Where the interest arises solely from novelty in the content of 
the experience ;—Desive of Knowledge, that is of harmonising 
the novel feature with the old ones in the expected experience. 
—Intellectual Conception. 

III. Attention with awareness of the selection under A, and purposively 
attending to one out of alternative desires ;— Will. 

IV. Attention with awareness of the selection under B, and continuing 
the process of conception, with the aid of perceptual analysis ;—Reason. 


With regard to conceptual analysis, our author remarks: 


The whole of experience, taken as a cognitive process, may be exhaus- 
tively divided between percept and concept. Beginning with percepts, we 
proceed to question them, which turns them into concepts, and the answer 
is given, if at all, by perception again. Concepts fer se are questions without 
their answers. Perception is the beginning and end of the whole process 
of knowledge, conception intervening with its questions, and the answers 
being given by perceptual analysis undertaken with a distinct purpose in 
view. 


We see then how important is the above analysis of atten- 
tion in view of its predominant importance in the formation of 
concepts, and also in the later stage of the perceptual analysis 
to which the questions (i.¢., concepts) so formed impel us. 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE BASES OF EDUCATION 


WHEN the student of Theosophy turns his attention to the so- 
called practical affairs of life, he brings to his study of them the 
immense advantage of a mind accustomed to look on man as 
an intelligible entity, whose constitution, capacities, and line of 
evolution are, to some extent, understood. Like one of the well- 
trained German soldiers who invaded France in 1870, he knows 
his way about the country, has studied its geography, its strong 
and weak points for attack and for defence. Like a man of 
science, he knows the forces in the midst of which, and by which, 
he must work; he is not experimenting merely to discover what 
will happen, but is acting from a fund of knowledge already 
accumulated. He can therefore move forward steadily and with 
security, knowing his ground, and carefully adapting his means 
to his end. 

No practical question is of more vital importance than that 
of education, and it is natural that the Theosophist should 
bring to bear upon it the light he has gained through his theo- 
sophical studies. It is in that light that I propose to consider 
it now, laying before the readers of the THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
some of the results thus obtained. 

We have to regard education from two points of view: 
education as it aids the individual in his evolution; education 
as it influences his relations with his fellow-men. 

EDUCATION AS IT AIDS THE INDIVIDUAL.—When a child 
comes into the hands of his parents and his teachers he brings 
with him a character, often of a pronounced type, and this fact 
is one of fundamental importance. Leaving on one side the all- 
important education given by the parents in the home-life, I 
concern myself at present only with the education given by the 
teacher. The teacher must regard his pupil as an individual, 
and must accept it as his duty to draw out and train the capa- 
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cities he finds already existing; his object must be not to make 
a successfully crammed candidate for examination, but to help 
the individual life to unfold symmetrically, developing its powers 
harmoniously and with balance, cultivating the reason in prefer- 
ence to the memory, training the powers of observation, com- 
parison and judgment more than that of memorising and repro- 
ducing statements of facts. The one system makes a successful 
examinee, the other a successful man. The one results in a 
brilliant degree followed by failure in after-life, the other in a 
moderate degree followed by increasing success in the work of 
life. Here and there a man of exceptional intelligence will combine 
success at examinations with well-balanced and developed intellec- 
tual powers, but too often the brilliant triumph at the University is 
the only success in life, and the hero of the schools breaks down 
when the strain is over, or finds the qualities he needs in life 
have been left undeveloped by his one-sided ‘‘ education.” To 
study the individual, to see what he is best fitted for, to aid the 
expansion of his useful characteristics and to check the growth 
of his undesirable ones—this requires a larger proportion of 
teachers to scholars, and a far more intimate association between 
them, than is the modern fashion. None the less are these two 
things to be aimed at by the theosophical educationalist. Educa- 
tion should not be a Procrustes’ bed, but should be flexible and 
adaptable, encouraging diversity in development rather than im- 
posing uniformity. This view is based, of course, on our know- 
ledge that reincarnation is a fact, and that the individual should 
be aided to grow along his own line, not forcibly twisted into a 
set shape. Education should not resemble the gardening art of 
the eighteenth century, which carved trees into shapes more 
curious than beautiful, but should encourage each tree, as does 
modern gardening, to develope its own form in the symmetry of 
natural growth. 

In studying the constitution of man in order to discover its 
natural divisions, so as to bring to each its necessary nourish- 
ment, we find that his nature falls into four parts, closely allied 
yet distinctly marked out. There is his physical nature—his 
bodily activities ; his emotional nature—his feelings ; his intellec- 
tual nature—his thoughts; his spiritual nature—his yearnings 
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after that which is greater than himself. All these are found in 
every man, forming integral parts of his nature, and the neglect 
of any one of these in his education will leave the man lop- 
sided, lacking in symmetry, in due proportion. A philosophical 
understanding of man’s nature is the only sure basis 
for his education; we must understand his capacities, ere 
we can develope them; his needs, ere we can supply them. 
To the Theosophist, this view of man is habitual; he 
studies his physical, his desire, his mental, vehicles, and knows 
that these need culture and development in order that they may 
meet the increasing demands of the developing God who re- 
quires them as His instruments—the Triple Self in the causal 
body. But without being a Theosophist, any man can find in 
himself these distinctly marked out bundles of qualities: his activi- 
ties, his emotions, his mental faculties, and something above 
and beyond them all, who uses and directs these—himself. In 
a philosophically, then, or theosophically, directed education, 
this fourfold nature of man must be recognised, and it must be 
met by a fourfold education—physical, emotional, mental and 
spiritual. No one part of this must be left out of sight, else is 
the education incomplete, our duty to the child undone. 
Physical Education.—The physical body should be trained, 
developed, to its highest point of efficiency. The body isthe man’s 
physical instrument, and his activities on the physical plane are 
limited by it; it is foolish to despise the body, almost as foolish 
as to exalt it into a fetish. The aim is to make it the best 
possible instrument for the man’s activities, to raise it to the 
greatest efficiency of which it is capable. It must neither be 
pampered nor tortured, but developed and trained. Physical 
education, then, is an integral part of a true education; the 
eyes and ears should be trained to quickness and accuracy of 
observation, the fingers to deftness and sensibility, the whole 
body to gracious and rhythmical motion; this elementary deve- 
lopment belongs to the home and the kindergarten, and its basic 
stage should be completed by the age of seven. Then should 
follow, in the school, gymnastics, drilling and games. Alert- 
ness, agility, swift adaptibility, strength, grace, quick resource- 
fulness, prompt obedience, all these qualities should be developed 
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by physical training, and the man who has his physical vehicle 
thus educated will stand very differently among men from the 
one whose body is clumsy, slow, weak, ungraceful and unready. 
The body is an animal that needs training, and this training 
should be deliberately given; the body should not be left to pick 
it up as it may. Good habits are easily imposed on it during 
the plasticity of youth, and become a second nature. It should 
be trained to contented acceptance of the conditions round it, so 
long as its owner does not seek to alter them; it should be 
tolerant of hardships, enduring and patient. It should be fed on 
simple food, neither too abundant nor too scanty, amply sufficient 
for strength and pleasant to the taste, but not luxurious nor 
stimulating. It should be accustomed to scrupulous cleanliness 
and neatness, to order and regularity. Such, briefly outlined, is 
the physical education that all should receive. The further 
education of eye, ear and touch by drawing, music, technical 
work, etc., should depend on individual capacities. 

Emotional Education.—The emotions of man are that part of 
his nature which links him to others in friendships and loves, 
and which repels him from others in antagonisms and hatreds. 
All the relations between a man and his surroundings have their 
bases in feelings, and emotions are but rationalised feelings. 
Out of the relations between a man and his surroundings grow 
obligations or duties; the permanent mood in a man which re- 
sponds to an obligation is a virtue, while the permanent mood 
that rejects it is a vice. Hence moral education is the culture 
of the emotions, and bears to the emotional nature the same re- 
lation as the culture of the mind bears to the intellectual nature. 
The emotional nature is an integral part of man’s constitution, 
and we leave it to run wild at our peril. On it human society— 
the complex of human relations—is built up, and on its right 
culture all social evolution depends. This is the final answer to 
every educational scheme which omits morals from its curriculum. 
Untrained emotions are more dangerous than untrained mental 
faculties ; for the former are turbulent while the latter are leth- 
argic, the former destroy while the latter merely fail to construct, 
the former are rebellious to control while the latter are passive. 
Hence the dominant importance of moral education. It is 
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peculiarly necessary that the Theosophist should justify moral 
education by the proof that it belongs to the region of the 
emotions, and is the training of the emotional nature, thus as- 
signing it its own definite place in any philosophic view of human 
culture. The emotions are so little understood, that while 
physical and intellectual education is generally recognised as 
necessary, the culture of the emotions and their relation to 
morality are as generally left on one side. The State concerns 
itself with physical and intellectual education, but vaguely leaves 
emotional or moral education to ‘parents and ministers of re- 
ligion,” who may be competent or incompetent, careful or care- 
less. They are not trusted with physical and intellectual 
education, but emotional education is left in their hands, 
although the latter is far more important to the welfare and 
stability of the State than is the former. 

The emotional education should have two main divisions : 
the pupil should be stirred by noble tales—tales of heroism, of 
patience under wrong, of endurance through bitter hardships, of 
truth held fast in face of all temptations, of purity kept unspotted 
despite all seductive lurings, of faith unstained amid betrayals, 
of loyalty unsullied through oppressions, of tenderness unbroken 
through trials, of martyrdoms suffered in loneliness—such tales 
as fire youthful blood with passionate admiration, as give ideals 
for the self-surrender of hero-worship, and stir noblest emulation 
in young hearts and mould the plastic life into shape heroic. 
Further, the pupil should be taught, as he grows older, to under- 
stand the roots of virtues and vices, why right is right and 
wrong is wrong, why he should culture and prune his emotions, 
and from the very first he should be taught a true theory, in 
fashion however elementary, so that he may never have to unlearn 
his early lessons. 

Intellectual Education—We have already seen that the 
teacher’s efforts should be directed to the calling out and training 
of the varied faculties of the mind. Of little avail is it to train 
the body to quick responsiveness, if the mind be not there to 
give the necessary impulses. Clear and accurate perception is 
the first Powe! to be called out, the power that uses eye, ear and 
touch asits instruments. Attention—the turning of the mind to 
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one object and the holding of that object—should be encouraged, 
for this power lies at the root of all mental effort. At this stage 
the pupil should learn languages, easily acquired while the brain 
is very plastic, and his memory should be strengthened and 
trained. Then should he be taught to arrange and compare his 
observations and to reason correctly from them, mathematics 
and logic being utilised to strengthen and train his reasoning 
faculty. Very little can be done with the average youth on 
these lines before the age of fourteen, but from that time onwards 
the reasoning faculty may betrained. The aim of his intellectual 
education should be to send him out into the world an observant, 
reasoning, well-judging being rather than a well-arranged en- 
cyclopeedia. Intellectual education should fit a man for his work 
in the world, and it fails in its purposes when it turns out 
brilliant incapables. 

Spiritual Education.—This keystone of the educational arch 
is at once the most important and most difficult part of educa- 
tion. It must begin with simple religious teaching interwoven 
with the moral, for the spiritual nature of man is stirred by the 
vibrations of the higher emotions. Let the pupil see religion as 
the mainspring of his heroes’ lives, that it may ever be associated 
in his mind with heroism, strength and tenderness. Let him 
learn to worship God as the Supreme Self, shining forth as all 
that is most lofty and beautiful in his heroes, and stretching 
beyond and above their highest living. Let him learn to wor- 
ship Him as Father, Protector, Friend, as the Source of all the 
best that stirs within himself, the Sun of all the worlds, the Lord 
of Life and Joy and Beauty, the Comforter in grief, the Light 
in darkness. Let his memory be stored with verses from great 
Scriptures, and with noble poems of strong and deep devotion. 
Let the Masters of Wisdom who have given religions to the 
world be held before him as objects of reverent adoration, as the 
living exponents of the Wisdom, and the spiritual Teachers of 
mankind. As he grows older let him learn to meditate for brief 
space daily, and let his daily worship and meditation become 
integral parts of his life, natural and necessary expressions of his 
noblest self. So shall the foundation be laid on which he can 
build his spiritual life, for that building must be each man’s own 
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work, and no teacher, however saintly and loving, can do more 
than point to the model. 

EDUCATION AS IT INFLUENCES A MAN’S RELATIONS WITH HIS 
FELLOW-MEN.—Individuals trained along the lines roughly 
sketched above will be fitting agents for the making of a nobler 
society than exists among us to-day. But it may be well to add 
that we should gradually purge education from its competitive 
element, eliminating this especially in the older classes. The 
cleverer pupils should be taught to aim at raising the average of 
their class, at helping on the weaker and less capable boys, at 
carrying them on with themselves rather than triumphing over 
them. They should be trained in mutual helpfulness, in regard- 
ing their class, their school, their college, as a larger self of which 
they are part, the honour and welfare of which are dear to them. 
To raise its credit in the eyes of the world should be their 
stimulus to well-doing rather than the gain that well-doing brings 
to them personally. The school should be a larger family, train- 
ing the student to recognise his obligations in the yet wider 
family of the township, of the nation, of the race. His fellow- 
students should be his brothers, that he may grow into feeling 
all men as his brothers; his emotions should expand as his 
intellect developes, that the social conscience may grow as well 
as the individual. 

Is the ideal too high, the sketch utopian? Nay, it is but 
the beginning of the education that Theosophy makes possible, of 
the education that shall be worked out in detail and adapted 
to every youthful need by eyes made clear by wisdom and hands 
made strong and tender by love. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
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ANCIENT PERU 


WHEN, in writing recently on the subject of clairvoyance, I re- 
ferred to the magnificent possibilities which the examination of 
the records of the past opened up before the student of history, 
several readers suggested to me that deep interest would be felt 
by our Theosophical public in any fragments of the results of 
such researches which could be placed before them. That is no 
doubt true, but it is not so easy as might be supposed to carry 
out the suggestion. It has to be remembered that investigations 
are not undertaken for the pleasure of the thing, nor for the 
gratification of mere curiosity, but only when they happen to be 
necessary for the due performance of some piece of work or for 
the elucidation of some obscure point in our study. Most of 
the scenes from the past history of the world which have so in- 
terested and delighted our enquirers have come before them in 
the course of the examination of one or other of the lines of 
successive lives which have been followed far back into earlier 
ages in the endeavour to gather information as to the working 
of the great laws of karma and reincarnation; so that what we 
know of remote antiquity is rather in the nature of a series of 
glimpses than in any way a sustained view—rather a gallery of 
pictures than a history. 

Nevertheless, even in this comparatively casual and desultory 
manner, much of exceeding interest has been unveiled before 
our eyes—much not only with regard to the splendid civilizations 
of Egypt, of India and of Babylonia, as well as to the far more 
modern states of Persia, Greece and Rome, but to others on a 
scale vaster and grander far even than these—to which, indeed, 
these are but as buds of yesterday; mighty empires whose be- 
ginnings reach back into primeval dawnings, even though some 
fragments of their traces yet remain on earth for those who have 
eyes to see, 
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Greatest perhaps of all these was the magnificent and world- 
embracing dominion of the Divine Rulers of the Golden Gate 
in old Atlantis, for with the exception of the primary Aryan 
civilization round the shores of the Central Asian sea, almost 
all empires that men have called great since then have been but 
feeble and partial copies of its marvellous organization ; while 
before it there existed nothing at all comparable to it, the only 
attempts at government on a really large scale having been those 
of the egg-headed subrace of the Lemurians, and of the myriad 
hosts of the Tlavatli mound-builders in the far west of early 
Atlantis. 

Some outline of the polity which for so many thousands ot 
years centred round the glorious City of the Golden Gate has 
already been given in one of the Transactions of the London 
Lodge; what I wish to do now is to offer a slight sketch of one 
of its later copies—one which, though on but a very small scale 
as compared to its mighty parent, yet preserved to within almost 
what we are in the habit of calling historical periods much of the 
splendid public spirit and paramount sense of duty which were 
the very life of that grand old scheme. 

The part of the world, then, to which we must for this pur- 
pose direct our attention is the ancient kingdom of Peru—a 
kingdom, however, embracing enormously more of the South 
American continent than the republic to which we now give that 
name, or even the tract of country which the Spaniards found 
in possession of the Incas in the sixteenth century. It is true 
that the system of government in this later kingdom, which ex- 
cited the admiration even of the unprincipled robber-horde that 
followed Pizarro, aimed at reproducing the conditions of the 
earlier and grander civilization of which I have now to speak; 
yet, wonderful as even that pale copy was acknowledged to be, 
we must remember that it was but a copy, organized thousands 
of years later by a far inferior race, in the attempt to revivify 
traditions some of the best points of which had been forgotten. 

The first introduction of our investigators to this very inter- 
esting epoch took place, as has already been hinted, in the 
course of an endeavour to follow back a long line of incarna- 
tions. It was found that after two nobly-borne lives of great 
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toil and stress (themselves the consequence, apparently, of a 
serious failure in the one preceding them) the subject whose 
history was being followed was born under very favourable cir- 
cumstances in this great Peruvian empire, and there lived a life 
which, though certainly as full of hard work as either of its pre- 
decessors, yet differed from them in being honoured, happy and 
successful far beyond the common lot. 

Naturally the sight of a state in which most of the social 
problems seemed to have been solved—in which there was no 
poverty, no discontent, and practically no crime—attracted our 
attention immediately, though we could not at the time stay to 
examine it more closely ; but when afterwards it was found that 
several other lines of lives in which we were interested had also 
passed through that country at the same period, and we thus 
began to learn more and more of its manners and customs, we 
gradually realized that we had come upon a veritable physical 
Utopia—a time and place where at any rate the physical life of 
man was better organized, happier, and more useful than it has 
perhaps ever been elsewhere. 

No doubt there will be many who will ask themselves, ‘‘ How 
are we to know that this account differs from those of other 
Utopias—how can we feel certain that the investigators were not 
deceiving themselves with beautiful dreams, and reading theo- 
retical ideas of their own into the visions which they persuaded 
themselves that they saw—how, in fact, can we assure ourselves 
that this is more than a mere fairy-story ?” 

The only answer that can be given to such enquirers is that 
for them there 7s no assurance. The investigators themselves 
are certain—certain by long accumulation of manifold proofs, 
small often in themselves, perhaps, yet irresistible in combina- 
tion—certain also in their knowledge, gradually acquired by 
many patient experiments, of the difference between observation 
and imagination. They know well how often they have met 
with the absolutely unexpected and unimaginable, and how fre- 
quently and how entirely their cherished preconceptions have 
been overfset. Outside the ranks of the actual investigators 
there are a few others who have attained practically equal cer- 
tainty, elther by their own intuitions or by a personal knowledge 
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of those who do the work; to the rest of the world the results 
of all enquiry into a past so remote must necessarily remain 
hypothetical. They may regard this account of the ancient 
Peruvian civilization as a mere fairy-tale, in fact; yet even so I 
think I may hope for their admission that it is a beautiful fairy- 
tale. 

I imagine that except by these methods of clairvoyance it 
would be impossible now to recover any traces of the civilization 
which we are about to examine. I have little doubt that traces 
still exist, but it would probably require extensive and elaborate 
excavations to enable us to acquire sufficient knowledge to sepa- 
rate them with any certainty from those of other and later races. 
It may be that in the future antiquarians and archeologists will 
turn their attention more than they have hitherto done to these 
wonderful countries of South America, and then perhaps they 
may be able to sort out, as it were, the various footprints of the 
different races which one after another occupied and governed 
them; but at present all that we know (outside of clairvoyance) 
about old Peru is the little that was told to us by the Spanish 
conquerors, and, as I have already hinted, the civilization at 
which they marvelled so greatly was but a very faint and far- 
distant reflection of the older and grander reality. 

The very race itself had changed; for though those whom 
the Spaniards found in possession were still some offshoot of that 
splendid third subrace of the Atlanteans which seems to have 
been endued with so much more enduring power and vitality 
than any of those which followed it, it is yet evident that this 
offshoot was in many ways in the last stage of decrepitude, in 
many ways more barbarous, more degraded, less refined, than 
the much older branch of which we have to speak. 

This little leaf out of the world’s true history—this glimpse 
at just one picture in nature’s vast galleries—reveals to us what 
might well seem an ideal state compared to anything which 
exists at the present day ; and part of its interest to us consists 
in the fact that all the results at which our modern social 
reformers are aiming were already fully achieved there, but 
achieved by methods diametrically opposite to most that are 
being suggested now, The people were peaceful and prosperous; 
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no such thing as poverty was known, and there was practically 
no crime; no single person had cause for discontent, for everyone 
had an opening for his genius, if he had any, and he chose for 
himself his profession or line of activity, whatever it might be. 
In no case was work too hard or too heavy placed upon any man; 
everyone had plenty of spare time to give to any desired accom- 
plishment or occupation ; education was full, free, and efficient, 
and the sick and aged were perfectly and even luxuriously cared 
for. And yet the whole of this wonderfully elaborate system for 
the promotion of physical well-being was carried out, and so far 
as we can see could only have been carried out, under an autocracy 
which was one of the most absolute that the world has ever 
known. 

To show how this came to be so we must look back in 
thought to a period far earlier still—to the original segregation 
of the great Fourth Root-Race. Now it will be obvious that 
when the Manu and his lieutenants—great adepts from a far 
higher evolution—incarnated among the youthful race which they 
were labouring to develope, they were to those people absolutely 
as gods in knowledge and power, so far were they in advance of 
them in every conceivable respect. Under such circumstances 
there could be no form of government possible but an autocracy, 
for the ruler was the only person who really knew anything, and 
so he had to take the control of everything. These Great Ones 
became therefore the natural rulers and guides of child-humanity, 
and ready obedience was ever paid to them, for it was recognized 
that wisdom gave authority, and that the greatest help that could 
be given to the ignorant was that they should be guided and 
trained. Hence all the order of the new society came, as all 
true order must ever come, from above and not from below; and 
as the new race spread the principle persisted, and so the mighty 
monarchies of remote antiquity were founded, in most cases 
beginning under great King-Initiates whose power and wisdom 
guided their infant states through all their initial difficulties. 

Thus it happened that even when the original Divine Rulers 
had yielded their positions into the hands of their pupils, the 
true principles of government were still understood, and so when 
a new kingdom was founded the endeavour was always to 
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imitate as closely as might be under the new circumstances the 
splendid institutions which the Divine Wisdom had already given 
to the world. It was only as selfishness arose among both 
peoples and rulers that gradually the old order changed, and 
gave place to experiments that were not wise, to governments 
which set before them greed and ambition as their objects instead 
of the fulfilment of duty. 

At the period with which we have to deal (we may call it 
roughly 12,000 B.c.) the great City of the Golden Gate had sunk 
beneath the waves for many thousands of years, and though the 
chief of the Kings of the Island of Poseidonis still arrogated to 
himself the beautiful title which had belonged to it, he made no 
pretence to imitate the methods of government which had en- 
sured it a stability so far beyond the common lot of human 
arrangements. Some centuries before, however, a very well- 
conceived attempt to revive, though of course on a much smaller 
scale, the life of that ancient system, had been made by the 
monarchs of the country afterwards called Peru, and at the time 
of which we are speaking this revival was in full working order, 
and perhaps at the zenith of its glory, though it maintained its 
efficiency for many centuries after. It is, then, with this Peru- 
vian revival that we are now concerned. 

I ought first of all to give some idea of the physical appear- 
ance of the race inhabiting the country, but I do not know of 
any race at present existing on earth with whom I could suggest 
a comparison without misleading my readers in one direction or 
other. Such representatives of the great third subrace of the 
Atlantean Root-Race as are still to be seen on earth are very 
much degraded and debased as compared to the race in its glory. 
Our Peruvian had the high cheek-bones and the general shape of 
face which we associate with the highest type of the Red Indian, 
and yet he had modifications in its contour which made him almost 
more Aryan than Atlantean, and his expression differed funda- 
mentally from that of most modern Red Men, for it was usually 
frank, joyous, and mild, and in the higher classes keen intellect 
and great benevolence frequently showed themselves. In colour 
he was reddish-bronze, lighter on the whole among the upper 
classes, and darker among the lower, though the intermingling 
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between the classes was such that it is scarcely possible to make 
even this distinction. 

The disposition of the people was on the whole a happy, 
contented and peaceful one; the laws were suitable and well- 
administered, and so the people were naturally law-abiding; the 
climate was for the most part delightful, and enabled them to do 
without undue toil all the work connected with the tilling of the 
land, giving them a bountiful harvest in return for very moderate 
exertion—a climate calculated to make the people contented, 
and disposed to make the best of life; and of course such a state 
of mind among their people gives the rulers of the country an 
enormous advantage to begin with. 

As has already been remarked, the monarchy was absolute, 
yet it differed so entirely from anything now existing that the 
mere statement conveys no idea of the facts. The key-note of 
the entire system was responsibility. The King had absolute 
power, certainly, but he had also the absolute responsibility for 
everything; and he had been trained from his earliest years to 
understand that if anywhere in his vast empire an avoidable evil 
of any kind existed, if a man willing to work could not get 
the kind of work that suited him, if even a child was ill and 
could not get proper attention, this was a slur upon his 
administration, a blot upon his reign, a stain upon his personal 
honour. 

He had a large governing class to assist him in his labours, 
and he subdivided the whole huge nation in the most elaborate 
and systematic manner under itscare. First of all the empire was 
divided into provinces, over each of which was a kind of viceroy ; 
under them again were what we might call lord-lieutenants of 
counties, and under them again governors of cities or of smaller 
districts, every one of these being directly responsible to the 
man next above him in rank for the well-being of every person 
in his division. This subdivision of responsibility went on until 
we come to a kind of centurion—an official who had a hundred 
families in his care, for whom he was absolutely responsible. 
This was the lowest member of the governing class, but he on his 
part seems usually to have aided himself in his work by appoint- 
ing some one out of every tenth household as a kind of voluntary 
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assistant, to bring him the more instant news of anything that 
was needed or anything that went wrong. 

If any one of this elaborate network of officials neglected 
any part of his work, a word to his next superior would bring 
down instant investigation, for that superior’s own honour was 
involved in the perfect contentment and well-being of every one 
within his jurisdiction. And this sleepless vigilance in the per- 
formance of public duty was enforced not so much by law (though 
law no doubt there was) but by the universal feeling among 
the governing class—a feeling akin to that honour of a gentle- 
man whose force is so far stronger than the command of any mere 
outer law could ever be, because it is in truth the working of a 
higher law from within—the dictation of the awakening ego to 
its personality on some subject which it knows. 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 


(30 BE CONTINUED) 


Eacu man is responsible for himself, each man is the maker of himself. 
Only he can do himself good by good thought, by good acts; only he can 
hurt himself by evil intentions and deeds. Therefore in your intercourse 
with others remember always yourself, remember that no one can injure you 
but yourself; be careful, therefore, of your acts for your own sake. For 
if you lose your temper, who is the sufferer? Yourself; no one but yourself. 
If you are guilty of disgraceful acts, of discourteous words, who suffers ? 
Yourself. What does it matter who the other person be? You should be 
courteous to him, not because he deserves it, but because you deserve it. 
If you honour yourself, you will be careful that nothing dishonourable shall 
come from you. 


(The Soul of a People. H. FreLpina.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CoNCERNING DREAMS. 


I HAVE recently read with much interest Mr. C. W. Leadbeater’s 
book on Dveams. In doing so some problems occurred to me which 
do not seem fully answered in that work, and I will proceed with 
your permission to state them, in the hope that further light may 
be thrown upon them. 

1. How can we account for dreams that are continued at in- 
tervals? I know of one case in which a lady dreamed that she had 
committed a murder (not dreaming the actual event, but the subse- 
quent impression on the mind). In a long series of later dreams she 
picked up the train of adventure where it had last been left off, until 
she had gone through anxiety, pursuit, capture, trial and sentence. 
At this stage as the dream had become exceedingly painful, a 
mesmeric remedy applied by a friend put an end to it, but at a later 
period another lady, staying at the house where the first lived, got the 
same dream rapidly condensed into one night. 

2. Some dreams clearly are condensed into a brief period before 
waking. Is it conceived that this is the usual rule ? 

3. What would be the explanation of the familiar experience so 
many people have in dream, of falling off a tower or high place? 
Waking appears generally to follow this dream immediately. 

4. Ihave frequently been asked about the experience in dream 
of floating or flying ; may we presume this to be a recollection of the 
astral body? 

5. In regard to the working of the physical and etheric brains 
spoken of in the book as two distinct factors in the composition of 
dreams; as these two brains are never apart how can they generate 
different impressions ? 

6. Is.the dreaming power of the physical and etheric brains ex- 
tinguished at death? If so, is it not to be explained by the presence 
in the brain, during sleep, of some residual consciousness really be- 
longing to the Ego ? 
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7. I find that some persons always—others never—dream of the 
day’s events. What suggestion can be made towards accounting for 
this difference? 

8. What is the meaning of those dreams on waking from which 
one recollects hearing beautiful music—is conscious almost of still 
hearing it, so vivid is the memory—seeing exquisite flowers, more 
lovely than any here, and smelling their delightful perfume ? 

Lok: 


1. There are several waysin which continued dreams may be ac- 
counted for. It frequently happens that a man’s capacity to bring 
through into the physical brain a clear and complete recollection of 
what he sees or hears in the astral world is a very limited one—that 
he is unable, in fact, to remember much at once. When this is the 
case, it is obvious that if it is desired that any chain of events or any 
fragment of symbolical teaching should be remembered during wak- 
ing life, the only way to produce that result is to administer the 
teaching in small doses, giving at any one time only so much as can be 
readily assimilated. This course would be equally necessary whether 
the impression was being made by the higher Ego of the dreamer or 
by some other entity; nor is it at all needful to suppose that such a 
condition of affairs argues any exceptional stupidity or density on the 
part of the dreamer, since considerable astral activity and ready 
receptivity on that plane often co-exist with almost total incapacity 
to transfer to this lower consciousness any detailed memory of what 
has been received. In fact, a case in which memory can be brought 
through little by little might be considered as at any rate a decided 
advance upon the far commoner case in which nothing at all can be 
remembered. 

With regard to the particular instance given by the questioner, 
various suggestions might be made. The writer once encountered 
a very similar case in which several people in the same house found 
themselves constantly dreaming what seemed to be chapters of a life- 
story—fragments often quite disconnected and junmeaning in them- 
selves, and only comprehensible as a coherent whole when combined 
with the recollections of others. Various surrounding circumstances 
combined to make the affair so curious that it was taken up and in- 
vestigated, and the series of strange dreams traced to their source. 

It was then discovered that the drama which was being commu- 
nicated to the family in this curiously fragmentary manner was really 
the story of a life—of the very sad life of a previous inhabitant of 
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that house who had passed from physical life a few years before. 
Indomitable pride, self-will and jealousy had been the curse of that 
life from beginning to end, yet it was only after death ‘and by the 
kindly aid of one of the band of invisible helpers that the principal 
actor in that drama could be brought to see things in their true pro- 
portions—to understand the relation of cause and effect in his story, 
to comprehend it as a whole, and soto realise that he himself and 
none other was responsible for the wreck of what might have been so 
fair a life. When at last this was fully borne in upon his mind he was 
overwhelmed with remorse and with an intense longing to make at 
least some atonement for his folly and crime by placing his story on 
record as a warning to his fellow-men of the evil result of yielding 
even thus unconsciously to the sway of the overmastering passion of 
unbridled self-love. 

Again and again he earnestly tried, under the pitying guidance 
of the invisible helper, to impress the sad tale as a whole upon the 
mind of author or poet, but with unvarying want of success; until at 
last, finding a fairly impressible family in possession of his old house, 
and therefore within the radius of the strong psychometric influences 
which must always surround the scene of such a drama, he hit upon 
the expedient of breaking up his story into a series of vivid and more 
or less symbolical pictures, and endeavouring to put these, one by 
one, into the minds of such members of that family as happened to 
be capable of receiving them. It was only after repeated attempts 
and many disappointments that he learnt to some extent how to do this, 
and so gained some measure of success; but looked at from this side, 
the result came out as a series of continued dreams shared by, or in 
some cases divided among, several people. 

Whether the instance described in the question was of the same 
type as this which I have mentioned, it would be impossible to say 
without personally examining that particular case ; but I give this little 
narrative as at least suggesting one of several possible explanations. If 
this, or anything similar to this, was what was really happening, then 
the action of the friend who applied the mesmeric remedy must have 
been to make the dreamer for the time less receptive—either to put 
her into a condition so positive that she was no longer capable of 
being impressed by the astral entity, or to surround her with a shell 
of protective magnetism too strong for him to penetrate. 

Another point in this case deserves attention before we pass on 
from it, and that is the curious way in which the dreamer identifies 
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the hero of the story with herself, and so feels herself to be passing 
through all its various emotions and actions instead of watching him 
do so. Strange as this may seem, it is yet a very common experi- 
ence, nor is it at all difficult of comprehension for the occult student 
in the case of ordinary men, for he knows that the average man is 
so entirely self-centred on all planes that the easiest, and often the 
only, way to make him understand anything is to relate it directly 
and dramatically to himself. Yet the tendency to identify oneself 
with whatever is happening not infrequently persists long after its 
original cause has been outgrown; and reference has already been 
made in the pages of the Review to the case of a member who has 
the privilege of being able to help regularly in astral work, and yet 
often in the morning recollects the difficulty from which he has rescued 
some one during the night as though it had been an experience of his 
own. So that there is nothing abnormal in the fact that the lady 
mentioned in the question felt as though she herself had committed 
that murder. 

In another roughly analogous case which was observed some 
time ago it was found that the story told in the dream was not a 
tragedy from real life at all, but simply the plot of a novel concocted 
by a departed authoress. She had had this plot strongly in her mind, 
apparently, but had died somewhat suddenly before she was able to 
work it out; she thought it so good that she could not bear the idea 
of its being lost to the world, and so endeavoured after death to im- 
press it upon the mind ofa living person, with a view to its being 
written out and published. All that she succeeded in doing, however, 
was to make the living person dream it with fair accuracy as an adven- 
tuve of lis own. 

But whether our correspondent’s case belongs to either of these 
classes, and if so to which, I cannot pretend to say without more 
knowledge of the circumstances. People are constantly relating or 
writing to us stories of their experiences, and then asking what it was 
exactly that happened to them, and they wonder that their questions 
can so rarely be answered with certainty. But the fact is, that the 
vast majority of astral experiences could with equal ease be pro- 
duced by any one of half-a-dozen causes, and to determine which one 
of these was at work in a particular instance would often require a 
long and careful special investigation. 

2. Ifthe ao be a confused reminiscence originating in the 
brain, that brain may have formed it in a few instantaneous pictures, 
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or may have been brooding over it half the night. If, on the other 
hand, it be a recollection, whether clear or chaotic, of events which 
really occurred to the dreamer while absent from his physical body, 
those events may have happened in rapid succession, or may have 
occurred at considerable intervals, many other forgotten actions hav- 
ing been performed between any two that are remembered. 

But in any and every case, the connection between the real Ego 
and his physical brain, upon which the whole question of recollection 
of the dream turns, must take place at the moment of waking, so 
that whatever impression is effective in producing a remembrance is 
certainly condensed into the brief period to which reference is made. 

3. The answer to this question is in reality involved in the 
observation which follows it. Waking up does immediately follow 
this dream of falling, and the reason is that the dream is a dramatized 
recollection of part of the process of waking up. The phenomenon is 
usually associated with some slight shock (on either the physical or the 
astral plane), which brings the person back to his physical body ; and 
the sensation of falling represents, not at all inaccurately, the sudden 
down-rush of the consciousness from the higher plane to the lower, 
from the finer to the denser, from the less material to the more 
material. It is, of course, to the wonderful dramatising faculty pos- 
sessed by the Ego that we must look to supply the tower, the cliff, or 
whatever may be the general mise-en-scene of the fall. 

4. Undoubtedly the sensation of flying or floating in the air is a 
recollection of the motion of the astral body, which must inevitably 
image itself to the physical consciousness in this manner. With its 
fatal tendency to adorn with unnecessary accessories any fragment of 
fact that may come through from the other plane, memory sometimes 
insists on providing us with wings in connection with these nocturnal 
reminiscences; whereas, of course, the very idea of the laborious use 
of mechanical adjuncts like wings spoils the whole poetry of flight. 
But sometimes the clear remembrance of the delight of the rapid 
sweep through the air is brought into the waking consciousness, and a 
very remarkable and unmistakable feeling it is. 

5. It is quite true that these, which for convenience of descrip- 
tion are spoken of as two brains, are in reality only parts of one and 
the same thing—the physical brain, whose powers and capabilities, 
when in later rounds it shall be fully developed, have as yet been very 
impefrectly understood. But though they are thus both on the 
physical plane, it must be remembered that they respond to and 
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register, and can therefore reproduce, sets of vibrations differing very 
materially the one from the other, in exactly the same way as the 
higher and more refined particles of the astral body would be con- 
cerned with a group of desire-impressions absolutely distinct from 
those belonging to the grosser particles: and yet of course they are 
both parts of the same astral body. 

6. So far as we know, the dreaming power of the lower parts of 
the physical brain is extinguished instantly at death. The explana- 
tion of this difference between sleep and death does not, however, 
seem to lie in the presence during sleep in that brain of some 
residual consciousness really belonging to the Ego, but rather in the 
fact that in sleep the activity of the prana is maintained almost as 
fully as during the waking state, whereas at death this life-principle 
is immediately withdrawn from the dense body. 

The etheric part of the physical body is at death finally separated 
from its denser counterpart, but during the very short period in which 
for the first time it is perforce used by the Ego as a separate vehicle 
it may be supposed still to retain something of its consciousness, 
though as even this would be rapidly fading away as the pranic action 
gradually ceased, we can hardly imagine that it would have much in 
the way of dreaming power. Besides, the power of which our corres- 
pondent is speaking was exercised during life only when the conscious- 
ness of the Ego was absent from the etheric brain during sleep ; after 
death that Ego, under normal circumstances, could not be absent 
in space from its etheric vehicle (except for a few moments in the case 
of an apparition to some one at a distance), even though it might 
remain in a condition of practical unconsciousness. We may safely 
assume, therefore, that under all ordinary conditions the dreaming 
power of all parts of the physical brain ceases altogether at death. 

7. So many circumstances have to be taken into account 
in considering such a subject that it is impossible to give any 
answer that would be universally applicable. One very im- 
portant factor would be the disposition of the persons. There 
are some whose nature it is to be perpetually worrying over 
the past, going over again and again in their minds what has 
happened to them, and thinking how they might have said this or 
that if it had only occurred to them, or how they would act in such 
and such a matter if they had to do it over again. Now we all carry 
on in our sleep the lines of thought which we have commenced when 
awake, so such people as these would certainly spend their nights in 
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unprofitably grinding over and over again the events of the day in 
their mental mill, and if they happened now and then to bring through 
a recollection when they awoke, it would be very likely indeed to 
consist chiefly of a medley composed of the trivial happenings of the 
previous twelve hours or so. Other people take a more philosophi- 
cal view of life, and consider that when an action is past and done 
with it is useless to worry about it further, and they would con- 
sequently be unlikely to find the events of the day presenting them- 
selves, when by some chance a fortuitous sample of their nightly 
divagations got itself reflected into their physical brains. But this, 
as I have said, is only one factor out of very many that might possibly 
influence dreams, and it is given only as an example, not as an 
exhaustive answer to the question. 

8. All these are assuredly recollections of the astral plane— 
more or less imperfect, but still clearly belonging to its freer and 
more beautiful life. We are often apt in theosophical converse to 
speak slightingly of the astral world as one of desire, delusion, and so 
on—as a place eminently undesirable and uninteresting for the student, 
whose thoughts should always be fixed upon something far above 
it. Now this last clause no doubt is true, yet the fact that the astral 
plane is by no means the ultimate goal that we set before us need not 
blind us to the other fact that it is at any rate much higher than the 
physical, that its very darkness would be light to us here, and that it 
possesses among its commonest objects all kinds of delight, of glory, 
and of beauty of which down here we have scarcely even dreamed. 
So when some touch of its greater reality does come through to us it 
strikes us as a grand and wonderful surprise. Low though the astral 
may be in comparison with what lies beyond, it is yet one step 
nearer to that beyond, and so by no means to be lightly or ignorantly 
’ despised. 

Cowal: 
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THEOSOPHICAL: ACTIVIGIES 


We learn that it is probable that the President-Founder will be able 
to visit Europe next springtime; but his plans are not yet finally 
determined, and the South African tour has been 
India delayed in consequence of the unsettled state of 

affairs there. 


A LARGE number of our members are, as usual, on the wing during 

August and September. This means that most of the branches close 

their lodges or are dormant for the time, but it 

Europe also means that the knowledge of our subjects 

gained by the members during their winter’s study 

makes each one a centre of Theosophic thought and influence 

wherever he may be, and our sphere of Theosophical activity is ever 
widening, however little there may be to chronicle. 

A new Branch of the Society has been established at Charlotten- 

burg, Berlin. 


Mrs. Burrincton-Davis sailed for Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, 

August 8th, bearing with her the good wishes and respect of her 

European colleagues. Mrs. Davis lectured several 

America times, both in London and Amsterdam, and her 
speeches were always much appreciated. 

Our Minneapolis correspondent writes: Mr. Chatterji gave three 
public lectures here and two in St. Paul, besides numerous other 
well-attended meetings for enquirers. One of the two Branches consists 
of Norwegians, and its President has translated the manual, Man and 
His Bodies, for the use of the members. Mr. Chatterji’s lecture on 
The Science of the Soul, published in the November Mercury, has also 
been ranslated into Norwegian. 
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GavuTaMa BupDpDHA AND JESUS CHRIST 


The Metaphysic of Christianity and Buddhism. By Major-Genl. 
Dawsonne M. Strong, C.B. (late Indian Army). (Watts and 
Co. Price 2s. 6d.) 


THE purpose of this book is one with which our readers will fully 
sympathise. Theauthor has lived amongst Buddhists long enough to 
feel the unrighteousness of the Pharisaical self-satisfaction with 
which most Europeans in such circumstances thank God that they 
are not as these heathens are. He desires (in his own words) ‘to 
place side by side, as it were, the historical and radiant figures of 
Jesus the Christ and Gotama the Buddha, and to indicate the analogy 
between the essential features of the two systems of religion which 
these great deliverers of a world on earth have fashioned and com- 
mended for the acceptance of their fellow creatures.” This he has 
done in a series of chapters which set forth the parallelism of their 
lives and the analogies which may be traced in their respective 
teachings upon God and the Kosmos—Soul, Self, Individuality and 
Karma—Heaven and Nirvana. These subjects he has treated by a 
careful digest of what is to be found in the books, with much added 
thought of his own. 

The great difficulty in the way of gaining the attention of the 
English-speaking world to anything of this kind is treated by the 
author very delicately and sympathetically in his Introduction; and 
we cannot do better, in order (if possible) to prepossess his Christian 
‘ readers in his favour, than to give its opening. 

“An immense difficulty has to be encountered by those who 
have been deeply impressed by the value and beauty of Christianity 
when they are called upon to consider the claims of other faiths . . . 
It is doubtful if any ordinary adherent of the Christian faith, how- 
ever extensive his sympathies toward persons outside his own flock, 
has ever been able to pass this barrier ; which always seems to inter- 
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pose itself when search is made for a common bond of union with an 
alien belief. 

«A man may have lived many a year in the East, and witnessed 
there with deep appreciation the purity, the endurance, the touching 
self-denial of the devout peasantry, and the beautiful charity of the 
poor to the poor; or he may have associated with saintly ascetics in 
India, and with the yellow-robed and gentle veligiewx of Ceylon; he 
may have surveyed the famous temple of that fair island, in the in- 
tense stillness of a tropical night, till all identity of self seemed to 
vanish in the solemnity of the surroundings, and the only sound was 
that of a monk’s intoning voice heard from within the dungeon-like 
apertures of the building, and the only light that of the fitful fire-flies 
amid the lofty and drooping foliage; yet in each and all of these ex- 
periences, that aroma of holiness, so perceptible at times in our own 
religious atmosphere, would somehow seem strangely absent to the 
unacclimatised senses, and no halo would be distinguishable by a vision 
which had been restricted by prejudice. . . . In any case, the 
more apparent it becomes that every religion worthy of the name 
springs from a root common to all, and is really at bottom the one 
true cosmic religion, and that the variations are superficial and un- 
important in themselves, the greater will be the advantages accruing 
to humanity in the political, social and moral spheres.” 

It is, however, to be regretted that the author should have applied 
himself so exclusively to the presentation of Buddhism as seen by 
European authors. If it is difficult for a Christian so far to think him- 
self out of his surroundings as to’see moral beauty in one whom he re- 
gards as a heathen, it is still more difficult for a European philosopher 
to enter into the mind of an Indian sage. He does not realise that 
both the foundations and the methods of his thought are utterly 
different from the assumptions and conceptions of the earlier thinker ; 
and our author, in trying to rationalise the doctrine of Reincarnation, 
Karma and Nirvana according to the extreme negations of Southern 
Buddhism as interpreted by Mr. Arthur Lillie and others of that 
school, has unconsciously done much injustice, and perpetuated 
much needless confusion. From Weber downwards, the majority of 
European writers do not desive to find—I might use stronger language, 
and say they hold a brief for the defence against finding—in the 
Buddhist teaching, such a clear and intelligible doctrine as might be 
used for General Strong’s purpose. That, in spite of this, our author 
has not been turned aside from his aim, is the best forecast that he 
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will carry his readers with him. With the true soldier’s eye he has 
seen the right place to strike, and has struck—boldly and skilfully ; 


and we wish his book every success. 
ASA. W. 


Tue SocitaL Crisis in AMERICA. 


Pauperising the Rich. By Alfred J. Ferris. (London edition. Headley 
Brothers, pp. xiii., 432.) 


In discussing this remarkable work at some length, I hope that I shall 
not be misunderstood as doing any injustice to the profound studies of 
social problems which have been made in the old world. It seems 
to me that, at the present time, it is rather to America we have to 
look for the latest word upon the new departure which these studies 
may be expected to take in the present and near future. Not only 
does the condition of society in America make the finding of some solu- 
tion a work of more immediate necessity, but alsothe characteristics in 
which the American mind differs from the European are such as to 
give far more freedom to thought. This, however, needs explana- 
tion. Inthe sensein which the word is used by the vulgar American 
‘‘spread-eagleism” it is, of course, a misnomer. A thinker in England 
is as free to express and publish his thought as in America—perhaps 
more so. The complete reliance which seems to be still felt by every 
writer and speaker on the other side the water upon the power of 
‘“ public opinion ”’ to crush everything which may be objectionable to 
it, is by no means a token of what we mean by freethought: it is a 
reminiscence of the time (not so many years ago) when men were 
tarred and feathered, shot and hanged for expressing thoughts which 
the public opinion of that period declined to sanction—a condition 
of things gone by in England for at least a century. At this point I 
fancy I hear some of my friends ejaculate ‘‘ Bradlaugh?” Ah, that 
was an exception, and I don’t think he ever quite understood what was 
really against him. At the time he entered Parliament I knew nothing 
of him but that he was an Atheist, a very effective speaker, and devoted 
worker for the poor. I read his first speech and said to myself, ‘‘ Oh, 
dear, this will never do! He preaches to them, and that is the one 
thing the House of Commons won’t stand!” And in fact they could 
not stand it; it was this which gave the old crusted Tory party 
courage to start a crusade against him. Had he only gained the 
ear of the House, no one would have dared to say a word against 


him for his opinions; he was sacrificed, as it seems to me at least, 
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not because his religious views shocked the House, but because his 
speeches bored it. The impassioned solemnity with which the orator 
was used to sway his East-End meetings was out of place, and the 
light, almost jesting tone (which the Prophet mistakes for frivolity) 
in which an assembly of educated men discuss such subjects—taking 
for granted the emotions he has been used to move heaven and 
earth to raise—was out of his reach; to ouv misfortune, even more 
than to jis. 

But in England the distinction of noble and serf—the great pro- 
prietor and his labourers and dependants—has been the form of society 
for so many centuries that it has become in our minds an established 
illusion, like time and space; those of us who most dislike it are 
forced to think according to it, and anyone who speaks against it is 
felt by almost everyone as trying to upset the foundations of society. 
It is next to impossible to an ordinary Englishman even to conceive 
of a condition of things otherwise organised. Now this hereditary 
oppression of thought itself is a much more serious disqualification 
for the search after Truth than any repression of writing or speaking, 
and it is here that the Americans have the advantage of us. It is the 
privilege of their youth as a nation that they have not the formed and 
settled convictions of their elders ; their tradition is of equality, and the 
question which is now actually pressing upon them is, whether they 
shall permit the formation amongst them of a system of aristocracy 
like ours or no. The stream is, as yet, under their guidance; it is 
possible for them to model their future society in another and better 
shape, if such an one can be found. How long this possibility may 
last is a question only of years, and these but few; what may come 
if the wrong shape be chosen, or if things are left to drift, are grim 
questions which no one cares to raise as long as it can be avoided. 

The Nationalist (and Socialist) ideal of Mr. Bellamy and his 
associates is thus, in its place in America, not a proposal to upset 
Society, as it might be treated in a country like England; it is 
simply a suggestion of one way into which the forming civilisation 
may be directed, if taken in hand in time. The author of the book 
under review, Mr. Alfred J. Ferris, who dates from Philadelphia, 
whilst fully recognising the necessity of some scheme which shall 
protect every member of the community from actual want of the 
necessities of life, is yet of the opinion I have myself ventured lately 
to suggest, that the Socialist system in uprooting the tares does un- 
fortunately manage to uproot a good deal of wholesome wheat also. 
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He is of opinion that he has found a middle way, by which Society 
may provide for all, without the total destruction of the fabric of 
“business” at present giving exercise to the faculties of mankind 
and furnishing the object for their exertion in which the Socialist 
ideal seems lacking. 

That Mr. Ferris should have so clearly seen what is the imme- 
diate need, and should have had the courage to formulate a system 
to meet it, is a step of great importance, even though the system 
should turn out imperfect or unworkable; and makes his book well 
worth study. His first part is entitled, ‘The Diagnosis—an Essay 
in the Conservative Criticism of the Present Social Status.” Its 
purpose is summed up as “the investigation of the World’s Chari- 
table List.”” The meaning of this phrase will be seen by a few lines 
from the Introductory Chapter : 

“‘Tgnoring conventional distinctions, then, the classification of 
wealth is very simple: either a man has earned his wealth, or he has 
received it through charity. The essential question of its being or 
not being charity is not in the least affected by the fact that it was 
given to him by a parent or near relative, or by his receiving it after 
the death of the donor, or by any other similar consideration. 

“Tt undoubtedly has an important influence on the effects of 
charity, however, that it is given not condescendingly, but as be- 
tween equals. The charity which usually monopolises the name 
gives as to an inferior, and considers that a stigma attaches to the 
acceptance of its gifts. This charity we shall hereafter call the 
Charity of Condescension when we have to distinguish it 
but, despite the wealth and social standing of those whose names 
head its list, the Charity of Equality is in its essence on a par with 
its humbler sister. ‘ 

‘We grant without demur that there is no disgrace in receiving 
charitable help, either from the Charity of Condescension or the 
Charity of Equality. . . . Receiving a gift of two dollars a 
week does not disgrace one of Mrs. B.’s pensioners; receiving a 
gift of two million dollars a year does not disgrace the rich man’s 
heir. 

‘In fact, there is only one form of disgrace connected with re- 
ceiving charity, and this lies in receiving it unprofitably. If Mrs. B.’s 
protégé fail to make a good use of her gift—if he be pauperised by 
his allowance—it is a disgrace to him, and a charge against Mrs. 
B.’s wisdom in placing the money in his hands. If the rich man’s 
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heir fail to make a good use of his inherited millions—if he allow 
them to support him in luxurious and unprofitable idleness—in short, 
if he be pauperised by them :—then indeed the charity which he has 
dishonoured is turned into a disgrace to him and a charge against the 
wisdom of the social arrangements which have placed it in his hands.” 

I fear that some of my readers will already be horrified ; and yet 
—could any better parallel, or one more needed at this moment, be 
drawn? Does it not furnish the true rationale of that interference 
with a man’s “right to do what he will with his own” which must 
come, in one shape or other, before long? 

In the following chapters our author takes up the traditional 
American hero—the Self-Made Man; pointing out (truly enough) 
that he never wishes his children to go through his own training, and 
that most men ‘do wot thrive on continuous trial, hardship, mis- 
fortune; are not able to begin the fight of life at the cradle and draw the 
breath of battle all their lives . . . The assistance and support 
which are so greatly needed by ordinary humanity as a preparation 
for conflict and effort it is the function of the world’s charitable funds 
to supply.”’ Mr. Ferris takes up the various methods in which this 
is done; first, amongst the very poor—who, says he, seldom get 
enough to give them a fair start—only the mere pittance which keeps 
them day by day merely from starvation, into which they fallat once 
if this failthem. Next, the middle classes—those betwixt the very 
poor and the rich who can afford to spend money in pure display. 
Of these, the larger proportion of American citizens, he has little but 
good to say; and I think we in England may claim the same praise 
for ours ;—that, with all exceptions reckoned for, the money spent 
by parents on the education of their children is, on the whole, weil 
spent, and does actually fit them for the battle of life; and that, in 
turn, the children pass faithfully on the tradition they have received. 
But when we come to the millionnaires, our author, though not 
denouncing them as a Socialist militant might do, yet shows how 
comparatively unfavourable are their circumstances. In his words, 
‘The Self-made Man began his career by having something and 
wanting something else. But his children begin their career by 
having almost every purchaseable thing that the mind of man could 
desire, and there is danger that, unless somebody have inoculated 
them with wants of real moving power, they may not wish for any- 
thing else intensely enough to work for it "—in other words, may be 
*‘ pauperised by excess.” 
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Our limits forbid us to follow this into more detail, but one 
passage must not be omitted. 

“The function of an ideal is simply to draw out a man’s earnest 
effort. For the ordinary middle-class man the task of earning a living 
does this very fully and with very good results. He amply justifies 
the charity which was expended on his rearing and training if he 
gain an honourable living for his family, and properly rear and train 
his children. But our millionnaire-by-inheritance has had this work 
done for him, and the charitable fund which he inherits has immense 
possibilities over and above the most amply provision for his children. 
To make of this vast fund as meritorious use as our plodding middle- 
class man has made of his it is necessary to choose an ideal, and one 
sufficiently high-flying to evoke our millionnaire’s strenuous endeavour. 
His right to eat, drink, and be merry is not disputed by the world :— 
(she is, however, thinking very intently on this subject). But it is 
the right of the pilot to sleep while a richly laden ship committed to 
his care drift aimlessly ; what shall we say of the right of anyone to 
entrust such a ship to such care?” 

In his second part Mr. Ferris comes to his suggested remedy. 
He calls attention to the vast economic results of the inventions of 
the past century, calling them the People’s Heritage of Ideas. He 
asks: ‘Who is it who receives the profit of all this?” and finally 
works out the answer that all goes in cheapening the goods required 
by the Consumer. Here is his special point. Instead of being 
satisfied to say, as is usually said, that the Producer is also the 
Consumer, and thus gets the benefit of this; he analyses the distr1- 
bution of the profit, and shows that this goes, not according to need, 
but to conswnption. In this manner the rich man, who consumes 
much, gains most by the general cheapening, and the poor nothing; 
the profit of the world’s Invention is, in fact, distributed as a pre- 
mium to the rich instead of helping those who are in need. The 
proposed remedy for this injustice is ‘‘ for the Government to collect 
the income of this—the People’s property—by means of taxes, 
duties and imports; and to divide it in equal portions, to provide for 
the general welfare.” 

We need not follow in detail the calculations which bring him 
to the conclusion that a revenue might thus be raised which would 
afford for each man, woman and child in the United States an in- 
alienable income of about one hundred and sixty dollars per annum, 
in addition to their earnings in business, which would not be other- 
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wise interfered with. In this manner the social failures would be 
preserved from actual starvation, whilst an automatically increasing 
pressure would be put upon the larger incomes, tending (as our 
author hopes) to discourage the enormous accumulations which form 
just now the most immediate social danger in America. 

It is a weak place in the scheme that our author does not seem 
to have troubled himself seriously to consider the working of so large 
an addition to the burden of taxation. Thirty pounds a year for each 
member of the family would not go far towards the loss caused by 
the doubling the cost of everything required ; and it is a matter for 
elaborate calculation, not for a Review, to discover if this be more or 
less possible than the sharing of the whole product of labour which 
forms the essence of the Nationalist idea. It is here that the question 
lies ;—most of the advantages claimed for the new scheme would be 
at least equalled under the older. Referring the reader to the book 
itself for their discussion ; containing as this does, a large amount of 
thought valuable in itself even if we disagree with its conclusions, we 
must close our notice with a word or two on its last chapter, headed 
“The Hunger for Dead Sea fruit.” To the Theosophist the 
‘‘problems of economics tinctured with moral issues’’ are of more 
interest than all beside. Our author says: ‘‘ We may reasonably 
define moral evil as the attempt to reach certain legitimate gratifica- 
tions of human nature by short cuts. . . . Each generation as it 
comes on the stage is pretty faithfully warned of the futility of these; 
but it is also rather freely advised that the normal and legitimate 
ways are blocked—for all except a favoured few. Large progress in 
persuading men to attempt Nature’s high roads in place of the short 
cuts must largely depend upon the demonstration that they are not 
barred. . . . Every opening of the high roads therefore—every 
provision of the means for enabling all men to develope their innate 
powers, and for withdrawing special obstacles to the multitude on the 
one hand, special privileges to the favoured few on the other—every 
such movement diminishes idleness, extends and intensifies applica- 
tion, multiplies sane and purposeful activities and as a necessary re- 
sult diminishes vice.”’ 

From the days when Political Economy was only the science of 
the Wealth of Nations to this, which is well defined by our author as 
the Art of Economic Reform, is a long and encouraging step. To the 
pessimists who think all would be spent in drink and idleness, we 
commend this last quotation; ‘To say that our new distribution of 
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seed-grain would be wasted, and would but go to swell the vast sea 
of vice, is to say that it would bring no message of hope to its re- 
cipients. It is to think of vice as receiving the serious tribute of 
men’s hopes, and as being the ideal to which they would devote 
whatever accession of power came to their hands. But all our ex- 
perience proves the contrary. . . . Ifthe plan we have outlined 
in the preceding pages would, as we believe, cause all men to work 
for nobler ends, with ampler powers and from saner motives, it would 
also necessarily, without further devices, and by virtue of its own 
innate power, strike a tremendous blow at the power of the kingdom 
of vice.” A. A. W. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


In the Prasnottava for July, D., in answering the question “Is it pos- 
sible to live simply on fruits and milk without injury to health?” 
says, ‘‘ The question of food must be regulated by a man’s nature, 
his worldly duties, his health, the country he lives in, and the aim of 
his life. To all practical purposes the question is a relative one, and 
must be determined by the man for himself ’’—which seems the com- 
mon-sense of the matter. ‘* Hethat cam receive it, let him receive it!” 
The “Catechism of Hinduism” discusses what makes a man a 
Brahmana, and we learn that neither birth, the possession of spiritual 
knowledge, karma or charitable gifts can do this for him. The notes 
of Mrs. Besant’s conversations continue the ‘“ Building of the Indi- 
vidual.” It is to be hoped that these notes will be made available in 
some shape or other for English readers. 

In the absence of our Pandits we can only acknowledge the 
receipt of the Sanmarga Bodlini from India and the Savasavi Sandaresa 
from Ceylon. 

Mercury for June contains a portrait of Colonel Olcott. Dr. 
Marques treats of the lessons of White Lotus Day, and Mr. George 
E. Wright concludes his paper on “ Planetary Influences and their 
Effects.” The remainder of the number is occupied with the Con- 
vention, which was mentioned in our July issue. 

The July number contains Mr. Fullerton’s Address delivered at 
the Convention. Under the title of Moral Evolution he discusses 
various questions arising upon moral responsibility, reward and 
punishment, not without divers sly hits at the ‘‘ streaks” of unde- 
veloped moral sense we come upon in men and women, “ otherwise 
strictly honest ” as to such matters as cheating the Customs, political 
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—ahem, assertions! and the like. The rest of the number is filled 
by shorter papers on the Human Aura, the Strength of Theosophy, 
etc, 

From Buenos Ayres there reaches us the July number of 
Philadelphia. The opening article is a translation of Mrs. Besant’s 
paper on Prayer. Manuel Frascara details what seems an unques- 
tionable case of prevision by a clairvoyant. The well-known signa- 
ture of Amaravella is appended to a paper on the Foundation of 
Brotherhood; Dr. Marques on the Scientific Corroborations of 
Theosophy, Ch. de Lespinois on Prophetic Visions, the conclusion 
of H. P. B.’s “Science, Occult or Exact,’’ and a creepy story of a 
mummy’s revenge, by Dr. Marc Haven, make up an interesting 
number. 

San Paulo (Brazil) sends us the first number of a slender quar- 
terly under the name of Review of the Psychical Society of San Paulo 
and the editorship of Mlle. Suria Macédo. In the preliminary notice 
we are informed that this Society was founded on the 5th of February 
last, and is an independent group of esoteric students, unconnected 
with any centre or school. Its relationships may, however, be judged 
by the fact that the Editor fills a considerable portion of her limited 
space with an account of the Theosophical Society and a translation 
of its rules, as adopted at a meeting held on the 4th July, 1898, ‘“‘na 
Avenida Road, 19, em Londres.” Julio Cesar da Silva tells a dainty 
little story of how he met a ghost-lady, his love for many years in 
some earlier life; a short paper on Spiritism in Medicine follows, and 
another anecdote told by R. Tavares of a spirit-voice thanking him 
for the wreath he had laid upon the grave of a dear friend completes 
the new venture. We wish the new Society every success in its 
undertaking ‘‘to receive and profit by all the explanations and en- 
lightenment which Science can supply, without entangling itself in 
religious or political struggles; and to rely courageously upon the 
result of its labours, trusting, like their own bold mariners of the 
fifteenth century, in their good star ’’—the star of the Wisdom ! 

Also received from Philadelphia Pyaeco Latinus, wherein men are 
tempted to keep up their Latin by a modern magazine in that lan- 
guage, and wherein we may see old friends with very new faces—for 
example, ‘‘ RopInsoN CRusaEus, modo in lamellis metallicis fusus 
quondam prodibit in forma libelli compacti.” What do you think of 
that ? 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


THE house that since 1890 has been the headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society in Europe—1g9, Avenue Road, N.W.—has 
now passed into other hands, and ceases to be 
“They come and the centre of the theosophical world of the 
g0, Impermanent z 
West. The Sectional Office is removed tem- 
porarily to 4, Langham Place, pending its establishment in its 
permanent quarters, 27, Old Burlington Street, which have been 
taken, and into which it will move at Christmas; the Lending 
Library, which remains in Miss Lloyd’s charge, accompanies it. 
The Sectional Librarian, Miss Willson, is to be found in the 
reading-room attached to the temporary Office, and in the 
latter the General and Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Cuffe and Mr. 
Glass, carry on their work. The house taken is that of the 
Kennel Club, which is removing to larger premises, and critics 
are requested not to remark that ‘“‘the Section has gone to 
the dogs.” The editorial department of this Magazine is 
at 43, Tavistock Square, W.C., where are living Mr. and 
Mrs. Mead and Mr. Moore, to be joined shortly by Captain 
and Mrs. Lauder. Mr. Leadbeater and Dr. Wells keep house 
together at 7, Sherborne Gardens, West Ealing, London, W. 
The Blavatsky Lodge closed, on September 2ist, the pretty 


I 
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hall built for it in 1890. The speakers were Mr. Cuffe, 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, Mr. Mead, and Mrs. Besant. All felt 
a natural regret at leaving the home endeared by many 
memories, most by the dear memory of H. P. B., but all also 
felt a quiet joy and a strong confidence that as the Teacher 
left a worn-out body to take a new one, so was her Lodge 
leaving its old habitation to find one capable of wider use- 
fulness. The new cycle, whereof she spoke so often, opens in 
December next, and the Theosophical Society then starts for- 
ward on a new career of service, to carry on under more favour- 


able conditions the spiritual work entrusted to its charge. 


* * x 


Mucu notice is being attracted by a lad living in South Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts. He is said to be ‘‘the most remarkable boy 
in existence,” and this because ‘“‘ he sees with 

Clairvoyance the naked eye as if with the X-rays.” The 

rebaptised : ‘ 

discovery that he possessed this power was 

made when he was about nine years of age, and his parents took 
him to a doctor; various experiments were made by medical 
men, and he diagnosed a number of fractures successfully, cor- 
recting In one case the surgeon’s opinion; “‘ he examined a child 
who, it was supposed, had swallowed a coin, and declared that 
there was no coin there. This was proved to be correct at the post- 
mortem, the child having died from other causes.” The boy is 
exercising normal physical clairvoyance of a very simple kind ; if, 
however, he were called a clairvoyant he would be suspected ; 
but if the doctors rebaptise physical clairvoyance as ‘‘ X-ray 


sight,”’ it will become respectable and admissible to scientific 
society. 
Mucu public attention is just now being devoted to the question 
of dreams, and various accounts have lately appeared in the 
press purporting to be accurate statements of 
Bee the experiences of dreamers. In one case a 
miner dreamed that the rope to which the 
cage in the shaft of his mine was suspended, broke, and the 
cage fell to the bottom; on his relating his dream in the morn- 


ing, his wife begged him not to go down the mine that day; he 
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followed her advice, and was thus preserved from the accident 
which befel his mates. In another case a girl, living at King’s 
Lynn, dreamed that she saw her brother, then in Scarborough, 
drowning. She wrote to him, begging him to be careful, but he 
was drowned a few days afterwards. Dalziel is responsible for 
the following : 

A remarkable instance of a dream coming true is reported from St. 
Louis. A woman named Mary Thornton has been detained in custody for 
a month, charged with the murder of her husband. She requested to see 
one of the judges a week ago, and told him that she had dreamed that a 
man named George Ray murdered her husband, and at the same time gave 
the judge full details of the tragedy as seenin her vision. Ray was not then 
suspected, but the judge was so muchimpressed with the woman’s earnest- 
ness that he caused a search to be made for him. The man was found on 
Thursday. The judge charged him with the murder, and recited the details 
as the woman had given them. Ray was astounded, and confessed. The 
woman was released to-day. 

To conclude this selection from the daily papers, we may 
take the statement that Springer, the inventor of the automatic 
lock brake, owed the invention toa dream. He dreamed that 
he was driving down a hill and used this brake; on awakening, 
he remembered the dream and patented the invention; he had 
for some time been puzzling himself to find a way in which the 


brake might be applied without the driver leaving his seat. 


* 
* * 


Many people are inclined to dismiss the subject of dreams witha 
laugh because so very few ‘‘come true.” Buta little study would 
enable people to understand the rationale of 

Boy Datei of dreaming, and to exercise some discrimination 
eam in their treatment of these very mixed ex- 
periences. The majority of dreams—confused, incoherent, 
grotesque, absurd—are due to the automatic action of the 
nerve-cells of the physical brain, and result largely from physi- 
cal conditions and physical changes; they may be disregarded, 
save as they may serve as warnings in connection with physical 
health. Dramatic dreams, weird but incongruous pictures, are 
chiefly the product of the etheric part of the physical brain, the 
translation of the vibrations observed by the Ego on his return 
to the body. Dreams containing warnings of dangers or pro- 
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phecies of physical events belong, for the most part, to the 
astral plane, though lofty prophetic dreams have a higher 
source. Mistakes often occur in these astral dreamings—astral 
experiences really—and they should not be accepted as neces- 
sarily true, though they should be considered and weighed. 
Statements made on the astral plane may be as erroneous as 
statements made on the physical, and deliberate falsehoods may 
be told there as well as here. We do not discard all informa- 
tion offered to us because we are aware of the occurrence of 
accidental and deliberate deceptions, nor should we disregard 
all the information that may be conveyed by dreams because it 
also is liable to err. Reason and good judgment cannot safely be 


discarded on any plane of phenomena. 


* 
* * 


Tue Literary Digest prints a translation from the Paris Matin 

which describes what it terms the “‘ revival of an old deception, 

being a modified reproduction of the old 

Canard or Fact? Gnostic cultus that so sorely vexed the early 

Christian Church.” The important ceremonial 

of this cult is ‘‘ the white mass,” which is closely allied to the 

ordinary Catholic mass. But during the consecration of the 

elements, a choir of young women performs certain dances, ‘‘ the 

purpose of the various motions being to symbolise certain ideas 
of the religion of Valentinus.”” The creed runs as follows : 


I believe in a God of the universe, the one Father, whose thought, 
namely, the holy Eunoia, an agency equally as eternal as Himself, has pro- 
duced the hierarchy of the holy eons. 

I believe that the last of the holy eons, Sophia [Wisdom], has been 
filled with love to the Father, attempted with power to force her way up to 
him, but by the weight of this effort was hurled into the lower regions. 

I believe that out of this desire was born Sophia Achamoth, who 
brought into existence the imperfect demiourg (creator) of this world, the 
one who brought order into the elements and is the creator of the heavens 
and of all existing things. 

I believe that the eon Christ, the fruit of the holy pleroma, after he had 
restored again the disharmony caused by the desire of the Sophia, descended 
into this world in the person of Jesus, and that both gave to him through 
inspiration the doctrines of the Gospel and that they did not again desert 
him till the moment of his sufferings. 


This is a very poor modern production, but the interest of 
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the whole thing—if the account be true—lies in the fact that 
any such religious ceremonial should be carried out. Feeble as 
such rites may be, they testify to the wide-spread interest felt in 
the long-buried Gnosis of Christendom ; they are the froth on the 


wave, but the wave itself carries the froth onward. 


* 
* * 


A VERY interesting find of mummies in America is reported in 
the Kolnische Zeitung. The mummified remains of a woman and 
child have been found in a cave in California, 

From Elder Days and are now at Topeka, in the possession of 
the Kansas Historical Society. An opening 

was discovered under moss and grass-covered stones, and this 
led to a hermetically sealed cave. Herein were found the 
mummies. The woman is a giantess, seven and a half feet high, 
and shows peculiarities not yet found in any known race. She 
was lying flat on her back with a child in her arms, and was 
wrapped in a parchment-like covering, apparently the skin of an 
animal. The hair showed traces of having been black ; the teeth 
were well-preserved. The feet were of enormous size, and the 
toes were all of the same length. This fact seems to relate the 
mummy to an ancient race existing some eleven thousand years 
ago in Central America and Southern Mexico—the Mayas and 
Quiches of Le Plongeon. Some years ago Marghieri found in 
Old Mexico four mummies—a man, a woman, and two children. 
These also were assigned to a pre-historic race living on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. As the earth gives up One by one 
the treasures hidden in her bosom, we may look for the writing of 
an as yet unwritten history, which will justify the statements 


derived from the Occult Records. 


* 
* * 


IT is not alone in the buried America of the long-ago that traces 
of giants are found, for Captain Wellby, returning from his ex- 
plorations in Abyssinia, in the countries lying. 

There were Giants north of Uganda, tells us that he met therein 

in those Days— : 5 

and Now two races of giants. Captain Wellby gives 

a very interesting account of obsessions wit- 

nessed by him in the district of Walamo. He says (Times’ 


report, September 5th): 
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One of the most weird and remarkable scenes I ever witnessed was in 
Walamo, some fortnight’s journey south of Adis Abeba. The place had an 
evil reputation, and I had frequently heard that any person venturing to 
enter the country became the special prey of demons—in fact became 
possessed by demons. Of course, I pooh-poohed the idea, but nevertheless 
it made me more determined than ever to go there. My Abyssinians did 
not even demur when I told them of my resolve, but the fact really was that 
they did not think I should be permitted to enter the devil-infested zone. 
On reaching the mysterious place I found it to be one of great beauty. It 
was a fertile country, with luxuriant vegetable growth, intersected with 
streams. It was, moreover, very hilly and well timbered. The inhabitants 
I found to be most friendly, although they told me they had never seen a 
white man before. So far all had gone well, and 1 was more certain than ever 
that the evil reputation of the place was only based on superstitious nonsense. 


Captain Wellby was, however, destined to undergo some 
experiences which left him a much puzzled man. Having come 
to the conclusion that all he had heard of this ‘‘devil-possessed ” 
district was mere superstition, he was unpleasantly surprised 
when one of his Somali escort rushed into camp shouting 
“ Walamo!” and “ frightfully excited.’’ ‘‘ He shook violently, 
and kicked like a madman, and in the intervals between his 
shrieks he told me he was possessed by a devil.’”’ This frank 
statement was apparently confirmed by his behaviour, which 
was that of a violent maniac, but on the following day he was 
perfectly well. Another ‘superstition’ was that it was very 
dangerous to eat food in the presence of a Walamo: 


On one occasion one of my Sudanese saw a Walamo gazing intently 
upon him while he was having his meal. Nothing untoward occurred at the 
time, but two days later this man became a raving lunatic. The latest 
victim, who was my headman, had always been a peaceable, orderly fellow, 
but he professed to know before the outbreak that he had become possessed. 

. Eventually he had to be tied up, but the next day he was perfectly well. 
Thinking I could perhaps do something to explain these extraordinary 
occurrences I resolved to eat solemnly a meal in the presence of the Walamo 
myself. When all was prepared I had something like a hundred of these 
people watching me. In due time the meal was over, and I thought no 
more about it. Here I should state that I had not hada day’s illness during 
the journey and was in the best of health at the time. The next day, how- 
ever, I felt thoroughly ill. Needless to say I did not let any of my people 
know that anything was wrong nor can I attempt to explain the cause. I 
was quite unable to find a cause for this mysterious business. As I said 
before, I merely confine myself to a bare statement of the facts. 
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It is well known to students that cooked food very readily 
takes up magnetism, and also that a person who is eating is 
peculiarly receptive of bad magnetism. Doubtless a knowledge 
of this fact lies at the root of the idea that it was peculiarly 
dangerous to eat in the presence of one connected with the dark 
powers, and the knowledge having disappeared a mere tradition 
survives. Captain Wellby appears to have experienced the fact, 


though he regarded it as a superstition. 


* 
* * 


Mr. ANDREW LANG sends to the Atheneum an account of a 
visit paid by Dr. Hocken, F.L.S., to the Vilavilairevo, or fire 
ceremony of the Fijians, drawing attention to 
“the accumulating evidence about a wide- 
spread practice’’ that should, he thinks, be 
interesting to anthropologists, folk-lorists, physicists, and psychi- 
cal researchers. Dr. Hocken went to the island of Mhenga, 
where he found a clan that possessed the power of walking un- 
hurt over the white-hot stones at the bottom of a furnace, fifteen 
feet in diameter, in which a fire had been burning for thirty-six 
hours. Dr. Hocken suspended a thermometer that registered 
400° F., over the stones, but was obliged to remove it almost 
immediately as the solder began to drop, as the mercury ran up 
to 282°. Seven or eight Fijians, dressed only in light garlands, 
walked over the stones, the leader remaining in the oven ‘‘a 
second or two under half a minute.” Immediately after the 
egress from the furnace, Dr. Hocken felt the pulse of two of the 


Another Supersti- 
tion 


performers, and found it unaffected: ‘“‘the skin, legs and feet 
were free from any apparent application. I satisfied myself of 
this by touch, smell and taste, not hesitating to apply my 
tongue as a corroborative. The foot-soles were comparatively 
soft and flexible—by no means leathery.’’ Dr. Hocken confesses 
himself puzzled, but says that he is ‘‘ absolutely certain as to the 
truth of the facts and the bond fides of the actors.” 


* 
* * 


A MOST important discovery, with far-reaching results, is chroni- 

cled in the daily press as having been made by Dr. Otto von 

Schron, Professor of Pathological Anatomy in 

Bridge-Builders the University of Naples. Dr. von Schron 
has discovered ‘‘ the living crystal.”’ 
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He has discovered that living matter, largely albuminous in character, 
takes the crystalline form, and, while still living and crystalline, obeys so 
many of the laws and manifests so many of the properties of inorganic 
crystallisation, as to leave no doubt whatever of its crystalline character. 
Prior to this discovery, crystallisation, as we know it in the diamond, the 
rock crystal, rock sugar, and similar familiar forms, was one of the pro- 
foundest concrete mysteries of science. That inanimate and non-conscious 
particles of matter should, of their own accord, arrange themselves in 
perfectly symmetrical forms, and always assume the same form under the 
same conditions, has been a phenomenon so extraordinary that many 
theories have been conceived to account for it, while none of them have 
been entirely satistactory. It is as if one threw a handful of pebbles out of 
the window, and saw them form themselves, on the ground, into a hollow 
square, and always form precisely the same hollow square when the experi- 
ment was repeated. Amidst all the theories, no one seems to have hitherto 
found what is probably the true one—viz., that crystallisation in its terrestrial 
origin was a manifestation of the force called life force. 

This last statement is not accurate. Madame H. P. Blavat- 
sky pointed out in the Secret Doctrine that crystallisation was a 
life-force ; speaking of the occult teaching that the mineral atom 
was transformed by crystallisation, she remarked that this process 
bore the same relation to the ‘‘ so-called inorganic’”’ basis as the 
formation of cells to organic nuclei, and said: ‘‘The whole 
trouble is this: neither physiologists nor pathologists will re- 
cognise that the cell-germinating substance, the cytoblastema, 
and the mother-lye from which crystals originate, are one and 
the same essence, save in differentiation for certain purposes” 
(il. 267). And in the Ancient Wisdom I also point out that the 
second life-wave produces crystals (pp. 245, 246). For the public, 
however, along step is made in this discovery to the truth that all 
forces are life-force, and that their manifestations vary in degree 
and not in kind, Already is it called a “‘ bridge between the 
worlds heretofore called living—the animal and vegetable—and 
that hitherto called dead—the mineral.” It is thought that it 
will revolutionise the ‘‘ existing views of life, of force, and of 
the origin of terrestrial matter.” The crystals live and move 
and reproduce themselves and “die,” becoming ordinary mineral 
crystals. Such is one of the discoveries of the close of the 
century, once more justifying occult science. 
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A FAMOUS MAGICIAN* 


Mr. Henry Mortey, in his Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, now and again becomes paradoxical. For while Mr. 
Morley recognises in Agrippa, ‘“‘ A deeper searcher than perhaps 
any man of his age into the philosophies of the ancients, a 
Free-Lance of the Reformation,” yet is the English critic 
oblivious of one of the main aspects of the German Mystic’s life 
and teaching, namely, that of a pioneer in the infant science of 
the sixteenth century. 

Here, Agrippa was a ‘“‘deep searcher’’ indeed. Yet Mr. 
Morley canadd: “‘ In a strange place of his own stands Cornelius 
Agrippa. . . A time has come when it is out of the question 
to suppose that any reasonable student, not directed by some 
special purpose, can, or ought to trouble himself with the careful 
reading of such extinct literature as the works of Cornelius 
Agrippa.” 

Not so, one ventures to think. Inthe House Beautiful of 
human thought there are ‘‘ many mansions.” 

As we read again those old-world treatises and orations of 
Agrippa, they seem to take to themselves renewed life; they be- 
come eloquent with the story of the aspiration, toil, and sorrow 
of a pioneer of Truth. When we look into that pile of old 
Latin letters, beneath which, as Mr. Morley is willing to confess, 
‘there throbs the pulse of a passionate sincerity,” we know that 
we are face to face with one of the ‘‘abiding Presences”’ in the 
great quest for Truth. We seem to hear again Agrippa’s appeal 
to the ‘“‘most excellent Fathers” of the University of Pavia in 
that critical year of his life, A.D. 1509: “‘I have lived a pilgrim 
and an exile; now, however, I return in safety to my home. 

* Henry Morley: Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim. 1856. 
Henrie Cornelius Agrippa; of the Vanitie of Artes and Sciences. Imprinted at London, by 


Henrie Bynneman, at the signe of the Mermayde. a.p. 1575. Three Books on Occult 
Philosophy. Edited by Willis F. Whitehead. Chicago; 1898. 
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I re-enter that best and happy city where God only is 
the Great Prince, who fills his citizens with wonder-working 
sweetness.” 

In an age of lascivious courts, of corrupt communities, of 
degenerate private life, Agrippa, despite the frailties incident to 
his own sensitive and ambitious nature, bore an almost stainless 
record. In that wonderful sixteenth century, with its vivid anti- 
theses, an age clairvoyant with spiritual vision yet clouded by 
gross materialism, an age of swift, myriad-minded intelligence 
yet of narrow-brained, creeping superstition—in such an age this 
man strove for Truth. 

Mr. Morley has given to us an honest and fairly unbiassed 
portrait of this ‘“‘ Doctor” and “ Knight” of long ago. Rescuing 
his name from the calumnies of malicious and ignorant monks, 
from the revilings of Rabelais, and the idle jests of a subsequent 
literary day, Mr. Morley sums up the life of Agrippa as that of a 
‘Satirist from within of the uncertainties and vanities of the 
imperfect art and science of his day’’; as one whose quest was 
*‘an escape from the delusion of the grosser sense and the re- 
striction set by crowds on free inquiry.” He is judged a “‘ good 
soldier in the Liberation war of Humanity.” 

Cornelius Agrippa’s life naturally falls under three periods, 
individually marked by three crises in his career, and by the 
composition (not always publication) of his chief works. 

The first period closes with the year 1510 A.D., the year that 
set a stamp upon his after life—that in which he wrote his books 
on Occult Philosophy, and was denounced by Catilinet at 
Ghent. 

Born in 1486 A.p., to the noble house of Nettesheim, in 
Cologne—then the prosperous highway of commerce, and 
“daughter of the Roman Empire ’’—Henry Cornelius Agrippa 
was there reared, and in due time educated at the University of 
the city. That Cornelius was an ardent student, with an early 
bias towards mystic learning, does not surprise us, especially 
when we know that the press of Cologne, with an issue of five 
hundred and thirty books up to the year 1500, printed no Greek 
and only fourteen Latin classics, the remainder being works of 
scholastics, ascetics, canonists, etc, 
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Agrippa in 1505, after a brief career in the University of 
Paris, entered the service of Maximilian I., Emperor of Ger- 
many, first as secretary, then as diplomatist and soldier. 

It was in 1506, in Paris, when on a diplomatic embassy for 
Maximilian, that Agrippa made himself the centre of a group of 
students, and became a member ofa Secret Society of Theoso- 
phists. Secret Societies, chiefly composed of curious and learned 
youths, had by this time become numerous, especially among 
the Germans. Not only the search after the Philosopher’s 
Stone, which was then worthy to be prosecuted by enlightened 
persons, but also the new realms of thought laid open by the 
first glance at Greek literature and by the still more recent in- 
troduction of a study of the Hebrew language, occupied the 
minds of these associated scholars. Such studies often carried 
those who followed them within the borders of forbidden ground, 
and therefore secrecy was a condition necessary to their freedom 
of enquiry. Towards the close of the sixteenth century such 
associations were developed into the form of Brotherhoods of 
Rosicrucians. These early societies (to one of which Agrippa 
belonged), developed much of a fine spiritualism that entered 
into strife with what was outwardly corrupt and sensual in the 
body of the Roman Catholic Church. Such Societies of Theo- 
sophists prepared the way for the Reformers. 

Among Agrippa’s friends in Paris was one Blasius Ceesar 
Landulphus, sometime professor of medicine in that city, whom 
we shall meet again later as professor of medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pavia. In 1509 we find Landulph inviting Agrippa to 
Déle (near Besancon) as a suitor, with himself, for the favour of 
Anthony, Archbishop of Besangon. Under the patronage of the 
said Archbishop, in the year 1509, Agrippa made his first public 
appearance as a scholar and he expounded, in a series of orations, 
John Reuchlin’s book on the Myrific Word. Mainly upon what 
was said and written by Cornelius Agrippa in this twenty-third 
year of his age has been founded the defamation by which, 
while he lived, his spirit was tormented and the hope of his 
existence miserably frustrated, by which, now he is dead, his 
character comes down to us defiled by calumny. 

In brief, Reuchlin’s Myvific Word (published at Basle in 
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1495) was the one work of those days that gave life to the kabba- 
listic philosophy in Germany, and was one of the originators of 
Greek and Hebrew studies among learned Europeans. For an 
understanding of the parts of the ground taken by Cornelius 
Agrippa in his expositions of this work, a few notes are necessary 
upon this Myrific Word. 

In this book, Reuchlin placed the Christian system in the 
centre of old heathen philosophies. The newly-recovered trea- 
sures of Greek literature, the study of Plato, that had lately been 
revived by Marsilio Ficino in Italy, the study of Aristotle, 
urged in France by Faber Stapulensis, appeared to bring the 
fullest confirmation of the principles of the Kabbalah. 

The Kabbalah consisted of two portions, the symbolical and 
the real ; the symbolical Kabbalah being the means by which the 
doctrine of the real Kabbalah was elicited. 

The main point, in Reuchlin’s book, upon which Agrippa 
laid stress, was that part of the theoretical Kabbalah known as 
“‘the kabbalistical Tree.” The ‘‘Tree’’ was an arrangement 
of the Ten Sephiroth, the ‘“‘ Counting of the divine excellence.” 

‘‘In the beginning was ‘Or Haensoph,’ the Eternal Light, 
from whose brightness there descended a ray through the first- 
born of God, ‘Adam Kadmon,’ and presently it ran in a circle, 
and so formed the first of the Sephiroth, which was called 
‘Kether,’ or the Crown, because superior to the rest. Having 
formed the first circle, the ray resumed its straight course till it 
again ran in a circle to produce the second of the ten Sephiroth. 

And soon. These ten Sephiroth formed the ‘Tree’ of 
the Kabbalists. . . . Everything created was created by an 
emanation from the source of all. . . Even evil spirits will, in 
course of time, become holy and pure, and be assimilated to 
the brightest of the emanations from ‘Or Haensoph.’ ” 

Upon this kind of belief, derived from the Alexandrian 
Platonists, Reuchlin writes the Myrific Word, and Agrippa thence 
expounds it. No wonder that the exposition of this work met 
with opposition from the corrupt members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Reuchlin, Agrippa, and also Luther, Melancthon, and others, 
believing themselves part of the Divine Essence, with growing, 
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- perceptive, reflective powers that may be acquired and increased 
daily, strove after purity of soul and body, and thus cut them- 
selves off from all communion with the sensuality that had 
become the scandal of the Church of Rome. No wonder then 
that Agrippa’s exposition met with bitter opposition from 
members of the Roman Catholic body. 

In this year (A.D. 1509), Agrippa, full of hope and happiness, 
surrounded by admirers and congenial spirits, married Jane 
Louisa Tyssie, of Geneva. Mr. Morley reminds us that their 
marriage was in every respect a happy one; ‘‘ there was a world 
of gentleness in Cornelius Agrippa’s heart . . . the tender- 
ness of his nature mingles sadly, strangely, with his restlessness, 
his self-reliance, his pride.” 

It was late in 1509 and in the early part of 1510 that 
Agrippa wrote (not published) his book on Magic, entitled Occult 
Philosophy. In Agrippa’s days magical sketches were, for the 
most part, discouraged, not by enlightened scepticism, but by 
ignorant credulity and superstitious fear. It seems to us that 
truth was better served and inquiries more manfully asserted by 
the writing of these books of Agrippa, than by that spirit in 
the priests and, for the most part, in the populace, which caused 
the writer of them to be looked upon with vague dread and 
suspicion. As to these books on occult philosophy, they would 
seem, in brief, to be a compound of Platonic, Pythagorean, and 
kabbalistic philosophy, modified by a Teutonic cast of mind, 
and fused into one system by a devout Lutheran soul. Of this 
work, Mr. Morley says truly: ‘‘Its science halts on the earth, 
but its philosophy flies heavenward.”’ 

Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy is an exposition of his theory of a 
‘‘ Three-fold world: Elementary or Natural; Celestial or Mathe- 
matical; Intellectual or Theological.” 

The First Book (largely tinctured with Platonism) treats of 
the ‘“‘Four Elements” (Fire, Earth, Water, Air), “‘ whereof by 
transmutation and union all inferior bodies are compounded.” 
Next are discussed the Four ‘‘ Perfect Compounds” (Stones, 
Metals, Plants, Animals) generated by them. 

Then he goes on to expound the occult virtue that does 
not proceed from an element, but is a sequel of its sphere and 
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form. To this class belong all accredited marvels which are 
past all ordinary comprehension. Of these there is no lack. 
Without some theory of the kind, Agrippa could make no rational 
attempt to bring his ‘‘ marvels” and “ wonders” into harmony 
with other branches of knowledge. 

‘At the basis of the theory of occult virtues,” writes Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘lies the Platonic notion of ‘superior ideas.’ Every- 
thing below has a celestial pattern . . . The spirit exists in the 
body of the world, as the human spirit in the body of a man. 
Through this mundane spirit of quintessence (so-called because 
it is not composed of the aforesaid ‘four elements,’ but is a 
‘fifth essence,’ above and beside the other four), are the powers 
of the soul of the world diffused through all things 
there is nothing so base that it contains not some spark of its 
virtue. . . . By the spirit every occult property is conveyed 
into herbs, stones, etc. . . . If we can part spirit from 
matter, or use only those things in which spirit predominates, 
we can obtain therewith results of great profit to us.” 

Agrippa passes on to note the influence of the stars and 
celestial bodies. ‘‘ Every star has its peculiar nature and pro- 
perty, the seal and character of which it impresses through its 
rays upon inferior things subject to it. . . . . Not only 
vital but angelical and intellectual gifts may be drawn from 
above. So Saint Augustine (in his Eighth Book, De Civitate 
Det, relates that an image rightly made of certain proper things, 
appropriated toa certain angel, will certainly be animated by that 
angel.” 

Agrippa passes on to consider ‘‘Sorceries and Charms”; 
then follow chapters on the ‘ Revival of the Dead”; of 
‘“‘ Divination and of Dreams”; and of ‘“ Prophetic Madness.” 

The closing chapters of this First Volume of Occult 
Phulosophy relate to the nature and power of the human mind 
and its passions. 

To sum up, Agrippa would seem to say to us: “In this 
cumbrous and disjointed mass of earthly, sensuous experience, 
there is no way of explaining but ove. I accept the marvels, 
foolish as they seem. I adopt Plato’s belief, that the world is 
animated by ‘a moving Soul,’ and from the Soul of the world, I 
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look up to its Creator; . . . . . I will subdue matter to 
Spirit. I will draw down influences from ideas streaming 
from above. Beyond my soul lie eternal laws, subtle, not 
having substance and form, yet the cause of substance and 
form. I cannot hope to know them otherwise than as Ideas ; 
to unborn generations they will be revealed; to me they 
are Ideas, Abstract Influences, Working Intelligences. 
The more I dwell upon these qualities, the more I long for ie 
Divine, the more I shall be blessed with the reception of these 
rays.” 

In Book II., Agrippa treats of the ‘‘ Mystery of Number,” or 
“ Arithmetic,” and the ‘‘ Mystery of Form,” or “‘ Geometry.” 
These two he calls part of the ‘‘ First Principles of Magic.” 
Agrippa, in his Analysis of Arithmetic, the ‘‘ Mystery of Number,” 
follows the Pythagorean theory of Number, beginning with the 
number of Unity, One, or ‘‘ Friendship,” ending with the “ Divine 
Twelve,” the number of ‘‘Grace,” or ‘ Perfection.”” Each 
number, of course, has great significance: for instance, ‘‘ Seven, 
the vehicle of life, body and soul, composed of four lower ele- 
ments, three higher.” Again, Nine, the ‘‘number of the Muses 
and of the moving spheres that sing in harmony together.” 
“‘Ten,” the ‘‘complete number; there are in all Tens the traces 
of Divine Principles.’”’ And so on. 

Agrippa goes on to say, that by ‘“‘ extracting the significance 
of numbers from the letters in a name, occult truths may be dis- 
covered.” This, in a nutshell, is the ‘‘ Science of Arithmancy.” 
He then passes on to Geometry: ‘‘ Partly from the mystery of 
numbers, partly from the mystery of form, arises the power of 
geometrical figures . . . . The Circle answers to Unity, 
being indeed infinite, and is judged to be most fit for bindings 
and conjurations. . . . A Pentangle hath also great com- 
mand over evil spirits through the power of the number Five, and 
the mystery of its double set of angles . . . . The Power of 
the Cross results from the straightness of angles and of rays; 
stars are most potent when they occupy the four corners of 
heaven, and unite to make a cross by the projection of their 
rays. The figure of a cross hath correspondence with the potent 
numbers Five, Seven, and Nine.” 
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From the ‘“‘ Mystery of Numbers,” Agrippa passes on to 
Music, the “Harmony of the Spheres,” and the ‘ Soul of the 
World.” ‘The Soul of the World and the celestial bodies par- 
take of the Divine Reason.” Finally, in the 60th and last 
Chapter of this Book II., Agrippa shows how, by his aspiration 
towards, and his invocation of, superior Beings, man may ascend 
into the intelligible world, and become like to the more sublime 
spirits and intelligences. He teaches that we must ‘aspire 
upward into the soul of things . . . not to the visible glory 
of the sun, King of stars, but to the soul of it, and comprehend 
the light thereof with intellectual, spiritual sight.” His closing 
counsel is this: 

‘‘We must implore assistance from the First Author, and 
pray not alone with the mouth, but with religious gesture and 
supplicating soul—abundantly, incessantly, sincerely—that He 
would remove the darkness upon our souls by reason of our 
bodies.” 

Book III. treats of “‘ the Secrets of Religion.” At the outset 
he enforces “‘ the rule of silence”: the student of Magic must be 
secret, must dignify himself, must forsake all sensual pleasures, 
must seek all means that help and encourage high contemplation, 
so that he may purify and exalt his intellect. This Book deals 
largely with “‘the influence of Divine Names” and the power of 
them, with notices of the mystical properties of certain sacred 
words with which the ancients could heal diseases of body and 
of mind. In chapter xii. is discussed the influence of Divine 
Names “flowing through middle causes into all inferior things.” 
Next he treats of ‘ Intelligences,” of ‘‘ Angels,” of “Infernal and 
Subterranean Spirits.” Next of the ‘‘ Three-fold Demon that 
a man hath”: one—holy—which directs the soul; one of his 
nativity; the third attends a man in his profession. Chap- 
ter xxxix. treats of the “origin of evil.” ‘How can evil come 
from a good source? It does not, any more than blear 
eyes are the fault of light . . . evil is due to the base and 
corruptible material, the corrupt element in a man’s soul.” 
There is a long chapter entitled: ‘‘ What concerning man after 
death; diverse opinions.” 


Agrippa believed in a form of reincarnation; he believed 
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also in the evocation of the dead; of this he says there are two 
kinds, wiz: ‘‘ Necromantia, when a corpse is animated; sero- 
mantia, when a shade is summoned.” 

Then there follow eight chapters upon various forms o 

prophetic power. ‘‘ There is such power by vacation of the body, 
when the spirit is enabled to transcend its bounds, and there is a 
descent of a Divine Power imparting itself to the mind. 
Each of the nine Muses gives prophetic power to a certain class 
of objects; the Muses act severally through the Seven Planets, 
the whole heaven of stars, and the Primum Mobile, or universal 
space. The last gives power to the most occult mysteries and 
intelligences.” 

Agrippa then passes on to the subject of ‘‘ Prophetic 
Dreams,” and the remaining portion of the book «relates to 
matters, of) ‘‘iPersonal Purification;” and ‘of -‘‘ Rites’. and 
‘* Ceremonies.” 

Upon the last page he sums up thus: “ For you only have I 
written, whose souls are uncorrupted and confirmed in the right 


way of life . . . for you only shall be able to find the 
Doctrine set apart for you, and penetrate the Arcana hidden 
among many riddles.”” His book is ‘‘ written in language that 


will of necessity keep it a secret from the ignorant, but make it 
clearer to the cultivated intellect.”’ 

Upon the completion of his work, Occult Philosophy, Agrippa 
sent it to John of Trittenheim (better known as ‘‘ Abbot Trithe- 
mius of Warzburg’’), with a request for his censorship. In the 
kindly admonitory reply sent by Trittenheim, Agrippa was 
warned not to cast pearls before swine. That the warning was 
timely became evident immediately in the onslaught made upon 
Agrippa by Catilinet, the Franciscan Monk, in the Lenten sermons 
at Ghent. Catilinet, preaching before Princess Margaret (whose 
patronage Agrippa had sought to win), succeeded in rousing her 
anger against him. Here is the first crisis in his career. For 
the time being, he found he must lay aside the hope of publish- 
ing both his Occult Philosophy, and his treatise on The Pre- 
eminence of Women, together with the dream of a quiet scholar’s 
life. To support a wife and family he must resume the courtier’s 
life, and do the work that might soonest come to hand. 
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Accordingly, we find Agrippa next in what he calls “ the 
famous emporium of England,’ as ambassador from the Emperor 
Maximilian to Henry VIII. of England. 

He lodged with Dean Colet, at Stepney, in the autumn of 
1510, and from here he wrote his letter to Catilinet. Its tone is 
one of gentle expostulation. Mr. Morley well remarks upon this 
point: “‘ Everyone must feel that with such letters as this it is in 
vain for any man to hope to grapple with the Catilinets of the 
world. Agrippa began life upon enchanted ground; the dis- 
enchantment is at hand.’’ Here may well close the first period 
of Agrippa’s life. 

From 1511 and for the following few years Agrippa laid 
aside his doctor’s cap, and once more became a soldier in Max- 
imilian’s atmy. He won knighthood on the field, but none the 


less, he felt keenly his position. ‘‘I was for several years by the 
Emperor’s command a soldier. . . . Before my face was 
death, and I followed the minister of death. . . . Sowas I 


made forgetful of my inmost honour, and wrapped round fifteen- 
fold in Tartarean shade.” 

In the summer of 1515, before John Gonzaga and the 
Fathers of the University of Pavia, Agrippa expounded the 
Pimander of Hermes Trismegistus, a treatise on the ‘‘ Wisdom 
and Power of God.” After the exposition, he was admitted by 
the University of Pavia to its degree of doctor in the Faculties 
of Medicine and of Law. 

For the next few years our hero is to be found teaching and 
expounding within the limits of Geneva, Burgundy, Piedmont, 
Savoy, and Lorraine. In 1518 he accepted the occupation of 
“advocate” and “orator” in Metz, where he laboured among 
the plague-stricken inhabitants. Here also in 1519, he defended 
the pure and noble-minded Faber Stapulensis against the lewd 
writings of the monks of the Benedictine Order, in a discourse 
concerning S. Anne, the Mother of the Virgin. Were also he 
rescued a poor country girl, charged with witchcraft, from the 
tortures of Nicholas Savan, the Inquisitor. After this, the Bene- 
dictines made Metz too hot to hold him, and it is written in their 
history of the city : “‘I] fut chassé de cette ville en 1520. Ila passé 
pendant sa vie pour un grand sorcier, et est mort en réputation 
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de fort mauvais Chrétien.” Driven from Metz, Agrippa took 
refuge in Cologne, to suffer added persecution from the priests, 
and bitter grief in the loss of his wife in 1521. He then retired 
to practise medicine at Geneva. During these sorrowful years, 
slowly there grew in Agrippa’s heart scorn of the corrupt dealings 
of the worldly philosophers who thwarted him in his work. That 
scorn found expression in his book on The Vanity of Sciences and 
Arts. In this book he used all his knowledge in the interests of 
the great struggle begun in his time by the Reformers, for the 
“cleansing of the old Church,” and for ‘‘ the freedom of the 
Gospel to the people.” In this book, often called ‘‘ Agrippa’s 
bitter jest,’ we seem to hear the voice of the contemplative 
German Mystic, stung to ironic laughter. He seems to say: 
** You tie down free enquiry, you chain our spirits to the ground, 
you claim to have all wisdom, all knowledge. But, know ye— 
there isas much vanity as sense in all your vaunted wisdom. For 
beyond your wisdom lies an undiscovered world in God’s Word 
and in His works. . . . The fountain-head of wisdom is the 
Word of God. . . . It shall pour its fertilising stream over a 
philosophy less barren than yours.” 

Agrippa had tried and found wanting most of the arts and 
sciences; a courtier in Austria, a soldier in Italy, a theologian at 
Déle, a lawyer at Metz, a physician in Switzerland; he was an 
experimenter in optics and mechanics, a student of many 
philosophies, a known possessor of the secrets of the alchemists, 
a master of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages and of 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, English; all these were his, 
and in bitterness of spirit he could say: ‘‘ ‘ Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity,’ except the vision of the One, the Great Spirit.” 

This book, published in Antwerp and Paris in 1531, com- 
pleted the ruin of Agrippa’s fortunes. The Vanity of Sctences 
and Arts was published in a momentous hour. Twenty years 
earlier, Erasmus had given to the world his Moria Encomium, or 
“Praise of Folly,” a work similar in scope and bearing to 
this of Agrippa. Every year the struggle between the corruption 
in the Church, the vices of the Court, and the Reformers had be- 
come harder, and in this struggle Agrippa was not spared. He 
now suffered poverty and lack of employment; but through 
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the intervention of Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, he was 
appointed ‘‘ Historiographer ” to Charles V. of Austria. It proved 
an empty office from a monetary point of view, and before long 
Agrippa’s creditors came upon him for their dues. Nominally, 
he had an income; actually he had not wherewith to support his 
children. He brought a suit against Charles V. for arrears of 
pay, but only incurred the anger of the Emperor, while his case 
was tried in court, and went against him. He would have lost 
his life, had not his good friends, Edward de la Mark, Bishop of 
Liége, and Cardinal Campeggio pleaded successfully on his be- 
half. They saved Agrippa’s life, but could not prevent his im- 
prisonment for debt at Brussels in 1531. 

It was during this imprisonment at Brussels that Eustachius 
Chappuys, orator for Charles V., in the trial of Katherine of Arra- 
gon, Queen of England, begged Agrippa to plead the cause of 
Queen Katherine, reminding him of the chapter in the Vanity of 
Sciences and Arts, in which Agrippa had referred to the divorce 
then pending between Henry VIII. and Katherine. Some cor- 
respondence passed between Agrippa and Chappuys, but pre- 
sently dropped, for Agrippa’s life was full of other and more 
immediate cares. 

In 1534 he retired to Mechlin, where he married his third 
wife. Unlike the two former ones, this woman was faithless, if 
not infamous, and he obtained a divorce from her in the follow- 
ing year. 

But with this year came his life’s ending. We find hima 
wanderer, persecuted, exiled from his children; arriving at 
Grenoble in France, he died in the house of a Dominican 
gentleman in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

More than once in the course of his writing, Agrippa speaks 
of himself as “a Knight-at-arms,” fighting “alone in a great 
battle.” It is possible he made this mistake—in his dread of 
separation from the main body of the Church he lost the support 
of other Reformers. Truly he fought alone in a great battle, and 
perhaps did not see clearly that his hardest blows were against 
his own side. 


MARGARET S. DUNCAN. 
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THES PUNCTION?OF-AQUIETISM 


O Lor», that seest, from yon starry height, 
Centred in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 

The world obscures in me what once was bright ! 


Celestial King! O let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 
As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there, 
And owes its being to the gazer’s eye. 
THE IMAGE OF Gop. 


Translated by Longfellow from the Spanish of Francisco de Aldana. 


In times when solitude and silence are the exclusive privilege, 
or penalty, of the criminal and the invalid, it may be particularly 
advantageous to look through the writings of some who have 
advocated, if not the desert life, at least a great proportion of 
seclusion, as among the things which belonged to their peace ; 
and to find the results which justified their retirement from the 
droves of mankind. 

‘In the West,” said Prof. Chakravarti, in his address to 
the Theosophical Congress in Chicago, ‘‘there is such feverish 
struggle for that which I cannot understand, that it is seldom, 
almost never, that you can retire into a sanctuary which is 
behind the external consciousness. Your life is like the remorse- 
less giant, the Rakshasa, the giant in the deep ocean who ex- 
torted the promise from the person who raised him that he must 
always give him work; the moment he was unable longer to find 
him some work, ‘that moment,’—said the giant, ‘ I will swallow 
up your whole being into my stomach,’ The mind which you 
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have been given is now that hydra-headed monster which de- 
mands from you work, work, ceaseless and constant ; and the 
moment you do not give him work he threatens you with 
annihilation. There is a gap indeed between the mental plane 
and the plane of the soul, and you look at that chasm and your 
head reels, for you cannot look beyond. But allow me to tell 
you that if you look deep enough into that chasm you can find 
the living immortal waters of life which can make you happier, 
nobler, sublimer beings than you can ever be if you are occupied, 
as you are, on the plane of the mind.” 

Quietism is the methodical discipline necessary for the look- 
ing into that chasm, and the practice of it can alone give to the 
individual proofs that there ave other layers of consciousness 
above and beyond the day-consciousness, and that mystical con- 
templation is not all negation, not a mere intellectual nihilism, 
as Karl Pearson calls it, but the most profound affirmation. For 
the experiences beyond the chasm, that is the transliminal pos- 
sibilities of modern psychology, though invisible for the moment 
to the day-consciousness, are just as much actually there as are 
the stars after the sun has risen; and the mystic who meditates 
is no more a deluded visionary than is the astronomer who should 
go down a dry well to observe some star in daylight. 

‘“ Whoever,’ says Carl du Prel, ‘‘has studied this (Somnambu- 
lism) will hold mystical phenomena to be possible, because it can 
be proved by facts that the soul is richer in ideas than the con- 
sciousness (7.e., the consciousness of the day-man), and that the 
threshold dividing soul and consciousness is moveable. 

If I ask a person in the magnetic sleep if he is asleep, he will 
deny it and rightly, for like every dreamer he is inwardly awake. 
From the beginning of time, from the oldest records 
of humanity in the Vedas to our own day, there runs the asser- 
tion of an inner kernel of being in man which can be brought to 
manifestation. The means of awakening the inner man were 
always such as should suppress the sense-life of the soul 
the external man must be sunk in a state of passivity that the 
inner man might arise; this passivity with the Indian Yogis and 
Christian anchorite coming to be more or less habitual. Accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, the external man cannot know the true 
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nature of things; only a Yogi, by means of ecstasy and concen- 
tration of thought, can attain intellectual intuition of eternal 
principles, even if but incompletely during bodily life. (‘Brahma- 
Siitra,’ iv. 4, 7.) This,” sa¥s Du Prel, ‘‘is an essentially similar 
form of what since Mesmer has been called artificial somnambu- 
lism. . . . Artists, poets, philosophers (and saints) of all times 
agree that in the greatest abstraction from outward life, there at 
length arises an unconscious productivity, the sole source of 
intellectual results of enduring value ’’—unconscious only in the 
sense that the ordinary personality is lost and transcended; and 
the result of this exaltation is, (Du Prel says further on), that 
‘the psychical functions emerging therewith are also qualitatively 
different from those of normal waking consciousness.”’* 

There is also noticeable in this state an exalted morality and 
an ennobling of language. Somnambulists ‘‘all speak of their 
‘magical Ego,’ which they differently denominate, or of a being 
instructing them which they say they see, or perhaps only hear.” 

It is not here meant to be implied that the mystic and the 
saint are mere somnambulists, but that in somnambulism we 
find the first beginnings of something approaching a scientific 
rationale of the much scorned practices of the contemplative 
orders, and of possible results accruing from them which might 
make the life of meditation appear worthy of study to the “‘ man 
of the market place,” if only from motives of expediency. And, 
says Carl du Prel, “‘ these transcendental faculties are the antici- 
pations of our transcendental existence, and the germs of develop- 
ment of the biological man of the future.” 

The function of Quietism is then ‘‘to convert influences 
below the threshold into feelings above it, to make the posses- 
sions of the Subject the possessions of the person—the ideal 
consummation of which these states of consciousness give us 
at least an indication ; and they are the only opportunity of an- 
ticipating in thought the biological development of the man of 
the future.” 

And the beauty of Quietism lies in this, that while its feet 
are, as it were, in the midst of modern psychology, its hands 
are raised high in hope among the stars of spiritual things. 

* Du Prel, C., Philosophy of Mysticism, vol. II. chap. ii. London; 1889, 
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The spirituality of the day is fainting for want of connection 
with biological science, and the advanced biologist is baffled for 
want of a clearer metaphysic to give signignificance to the mazes 
of new possibilities opened up by th® theory of the plurality of 
consciousness and the new (so-called) laws of psychic phenomena. 
Psychologists are showing that “the sense-consciousness is a 
prison rather than a revelation, since it <solates us from the 
totality of nature” (Du Prel). ‘Our day-consciousness is 
certainly narrow,’’ says James; “‘ when a given current of sensa- 
tion occupies the brain, others are kept out. They may show 
their faces at the door, but they are turned out until the actual 
possessors are tired.”’* 

Turning to the spiritual side of the Quietists, we find them 
characterised by an independance and a self-reliance which has 
literally no limits. ‘The Quietist would,” says Neander, 
‘sink his soul without any mediation in the unfathomable abyss 
of God unrevealed, instead of holding to God in Christ 
Thus they plunged into the gulf of pantheistic self-deification . . - 
which was for getting beyond Christ, beyond all positive revela- 
tion, all humanisation of the divine, as we see it in the Beghards 
and Brothers of the Free Spirit.’ 

Neander accuses Meister Eckhart, the Dominican, of this 
speculative and fanatical pantheism, quoting Eckhart’s words 
concerning the Logos: ‘‘ That is no longer an Essence, which 
gives all things essence and life, when the Son is generated from 
the heart of the Father, eternally to bring in again all things 
which in Him have gone forth.” It was found that similar 
doctrines were widely disseminated among mystical societies. 
The Pope John XXII. issued a Bull (1329, A.D.) from which we 
may quote the following: ‘‘ It was asserted that in those who seek 
for nothing, neither honour, nor profit, nor devotion, nor holiness, 
nor reward, nor kingdom of heaven, but have renounced all, even 
that which is their own, in such God is glorified. We are trans- 
formed wholly into God. . . I become thus transformed into 
Him because it is He Himself who brings it about that I am His. 

* James, W. Psychology, chap, xiii. New York; 18q2. 


+ Neander, Dr. A. General History of the Christian Religion, vol. ix., part ii., pp. 
571, et seg. London; 1858, ; 
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All that the Father gave to His Son when born into human nature, 
all this He has giventome. . . . He has given all to meas 
to Himself. All that the holy Scriptures say of Christ is true also 
of every good and godlike man.” 

Yet in vindication of the memory of the departed Eckhart, 
this Dominican Theosophist, the Pope adds that ‘“ Eckhart, 
having submitted to correction, was permitted to end his days in 
peace.” 

Karl Pearson says that ‘‘ Eckhart and Wiclif, each in their 
individual fashion, represent Averroistic ideas,”* and that many 
of the obscurities of Eckhart’s works would be removed by tracing 
the relationship of Averroes to medizval mysticism. He quotes 
a certain Tractate of the fourteenth century, by a disciple of 
Eckhart, which has many Averroistic ideas and contains, as he 
says, “‘ many theosophical considerations.” The writer quotes 
Meister Eckhart to the effect that ‘‘ When two things are united 
6ne must suffer and the other act. For this reason human under- 
standing must suffer the ‘moulding of God.’ Since God’s existence 
is His activity, the blessedness of this union can only arise from 
the human understanding remaining in a purely passive, recep- 
tive state. Only a spirit free from all working of its own can 
suffer the ‘ reasonable working’ of God. (Daz vernunftige werch 
Gotz.) One attribute only,” says Meister Eckhart, ‘‘can be 
asserted of God and of Him only—namely unity. Otherwise He 
may be termed the nothing of nothing, and existing in nothing. 
Thou shalt love God as He is, a non-God, a non-spirit, a non- 
person, a non-form; more as He is, an absolute, pure, clear ONE 
(ein nihtgot, ein nihtgeist, ein nihtperséne, ein nihtbild: mer als 
er ein liter, pdr, klar ein ist), The human understanding is 
useless in this matter; the soul must try to attain absolute 
ignorance and darkness; it is the only step the mind can take 
towards its union with God. The soul must renounce all sen- 
suous actions, even cease to think under the old forms. Then 
when all the powers of the soul are withdrawn from their works 
and conceptions, when all creature-emotions are discarded, God 
will speak His word, the Son will be born in the soul.” 

This is very like the answer of Hermes in the Secret Sermon 


* Pearson, Karl, Ethic of Free Thought, p. 158. London; 1888, 
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on the Mountain: ‘“‘ Throw out of work the body’s senses and 
thy divinity shall come to birth; ” and the saying of Tat: ‘‘The 
one that is begot will be another God, God’s son.””* 

‘Poor in spirit,” continues Eckhart, ‘‘and having nothing, 
willing nothing, and knowing nothing, even renouncing all out- 
ward religious works and observances, the soul awaits the coming 
of God. Holy and all holy are they, who are thus placed in 
the eternal Now, beyond time and place and form and matter, 
unmoved by body and by pain, by riches and by poverty. 
This higher knowledge is only to be gained during an 
emotional trance, wherein the mind endeavours to free itself 
from all external impressions, to disregard the action of all 
human faculties. Seclusion from mankind, renunciation of all 
sensuous pleasure, the rejection of all human knowledge and all 
human means of investigating truth, are the prepartions for the 
trance and the consequent eternal birth (ewige gebiirt).” 

Among the orthodox Catholic Mystics there are many most 
beautiful passages with the same drift in them, such as the 
“Prayer of Quiet,” of S. Teresa, and the poem of ‘“‘ The 
Obscure Night of the Soul,” by S. John of the Cross, the 
Spanish Carmelite, called ‘‘the great master of mystical 
theology.” 

The following is a translation of the poem by D. Lewis: 

THE OBSCURE NIGHT OF THE SOUL 
In an obscure night 
With anxious love inflamed 
O happy lot! 


Forth unobserved I went, 
My house being now at rest. 


In darkness and security, 

By the secret ladder disguised, 
O happy lot! 

In darkness and concealment, 
My house being now at rest. 


In that happy night 

In secret seen of none, 

Without other light or guide 

Save that which in my heart was burning. 


* THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, pp. 523 and 525, February, 1899. 
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That light guided me 

More surely than the noonday sun 

To the place where He was waiting for me 
Whom I knew well, 

And where none but He appeared. 

O guiding night ! 

O night more lovely than the dawn ! 

O night that hast united 

The Lover with His beloved, 

And changed her into her Love. 


Then His hair floated in the breeze 
That blew from the turret ; 

He struck me on the neck 

With His gentle hand, 

And all sensations left me. 


I continued in oblivion lost, 

My head was resting on my Love; 
I fainted away abandoned 

And amid the lilies forgotten, 
Threw all my cares away.* 


A. L. BEATRICE HARDCASTLE. 


* Works of S. John of the Cross, edited by the oblate Fathers of S. Charles 
ii. 393. London; 1864. 


TuE inner life, perhaps, is not what we deem it to be. There are as 
many kinds of inner lives as there are of external lives. Into these tranquil 
regions the smallest may enter as readily as he who is greatest, for the gate 
that leads thither is not always the gate of the intellect. It often may 
happen that the man of vast knowledge shall knock at this gate in vain 
reply being made from within by the man who knows nothing. The inner 
life that is surest, most lasting, possessed of the uttermost beauty, must 
needs be the one that consciousness slowly erects in itself, with the aid of 
all that is purest in the soul. And he is wise who has learned that this life 
should be nourished on every event of the day; he for whom deceit or 
betrayal serves but to enhance his wisdom; he in whom evil itself becomes 
fuel for the flame of love. Heis wise who at last sees in suffering only the 
light that it sheds on his soul; and whose eyes never rest on the shadow it 
casts upon those who have sent it towards him. And wiser still is the man 
to whom sorrow and joy not only bring increase of consciousness, but also 
the knowledge that something exists superior to consciousness even. To 
have reached this point is to have reached the summit of inward life, whence 
at last we look down on the flames whose light has helped our ascent.— 
Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 90, 91, by Maurice MAETERLINCK, 
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THE GREAT TONE 


In the third volume of the Secret Doctrine, p. 163, the sound 
which the Chinese call the “Great Tone or Kung ”’ is referred 
to as, ‘‘ even by scientific confession, the actual tonic of Nature, 
held by musicians to be the middle Fa on the keyboard of a 
piano.” ‘We hear it distinctly in the voice of Nature, in the 
roaring of the ocean, in the sound of the foliage of a great forest, 
in the distant roar of a great city, in the wind, the tempest and 
the storm; in short, in everything in Nature which has a voice, 
or produces sound.” 

I do not know of any treatise supporting this statement, 
. and speaking for myself I hear a much lower sound, approxi- 
mately the lowest F audible, and I imagine that out of the 
millions of sounds surrounding us, we each hear, when we listen 
for it, that particular tone to which our ears naturally respond 
as resonators. 

But one is accustomed to treat with respect any utterance of 
Madame Blavatsky, and having long wondered what lay at the 
root of her statement, I have been much interested in finding 
what appears to be a similar idea in Rowbotham’s History of 
Music (i. 296). He seems to be quoting Pére Amiot’s Mémoires 
concernant Vhustotre, etc., des Chinots, vi. 95. 

“Tt was in the reign of Hoang-ty,” runs the legend, ‘that 
the famous musician, Lyng-lun, was commissioned to order and 
arrange Chinese music, and bring it, from being a confused 
array of sounds, into a regular system. Without knowing how 
to proceed with his task, Lyng-lun wandered, deep in thought, 
to the land of Si-joung, where the bamboos grow. And having 
taken one of them, he cut it off between two of the knots, and 
having pushed out the pith, blew into the hollow, and the bamboo 
gave out a most beautiful sound. Now it happened that the 
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sound was in unison with the sound of his voice when he spoke, 
and he noticed this. And it happened at the same moment that 
the river Hoang-ho, which ran boiling along a few paces off, 
roared with its waves, and the sound of the river Hoang-ho was 
also in unison with the sound of his own voice and the sound of 
the bamboo. ‘Behold, then,’ cried Lyng-lun, ‘the funda- 
mental sound of nature! This must be the tone from 
which all others are derived.’ And while he was musing 
on this the magic bird Foung-hoang, accompanied by its mate, 
came and perched on a tree near, and began to sing, 
and the first note it sang was also in unison with the sound 
of the river Hoang-ho, and with the voice of Lyng-lun, and with 
the sound of the bamboo. Then all the winds were hushed, and 
all the birds in the world ceased singing, that they might listen 
to the song of the magic bird, Foung-hoang, and its mate. And 
as they sang, Lyng-lun, the musician, kept cutting bamboos and 
tuning them to the notes of these magical birds, six, that is to 
say, to the notes of the male, and six to the notes of the female, 
for they each sang six notes apiece; and when they had done 
singing, Lyng-lun had twelve bamboos cut and tuned, which he 
bound together and took tothe king. And the bamboos gave the 
following sounds when they were blown into:—(Treble stave) 
F Fsharp G Gsharp A Asharp B C C sharp D Dsharp E 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7) ClaeeLO Tie wt? 
and the odd notes, that is to say, 

F G A B Csharp D sharp 

Eee Ost /, 9 II 
were the six notes that were given by the male bird, and the 
even notes 

F sharp Gsharp Asharp C D E 

2 4 6 be teal 
were those given by the female. And the odd ones were pro- 
nounced to be Perfect and Male notes, and were called Yang, 
and the even notes were Imperfect and Female, and were called 
Yn. And each pipe received a name. . . These were the twelve 
‘Lu’s,’ and by these names they are known at the present 
day. 

‘‘ In order to ensure the precise sounds being preserved in all 
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future time, Lyng-lun measured the length and capacity of the 
pipes, and he took millet seed to measure them with, and he 
found that the largest pipe, Hoang-ty, F, was the length of 100 
millet seeds placed end to end, and that its capacity was 1,200 
millet seeds, for this was the number of seeds it contained in its 
hollow tube, and the other pipes were of length and capacity 
proportionate to this. . . . After this, Tsai-yu invented the 
Musical Foot, which is now the standard measure for the F pipe, 
and the accuracy of which may be tested in the same way, for 
though it is an oblong block like any ordinary measure, but 
thicker, for it is square-sided, it, nevertheless, is hollow in the 
inside like a pipe and holds exactly 1,200 millet seeds, and in 
addition to this, gives the sound of F when you blow into it. 

“It isin fact the Chinese Foot Measure, for according to the 
principles of Chinese Geometry the F pipe is the origin of all 
measures.” 

The names of the notes of the pentatonic scale are: 

F G A C D 
Koung Chang Kio Tche Yu 
and in this Scale all Chinese vocal music is written. 

The relation between the vibration rates of the notes of the 
male bird in ascending order is 8: 9, or the cube of 2 to the 
square of 3. And so also is the relation between the notes of the 
female bird. Moreover, from each note of the twelve can be 
formed a pentatonic scale, by taking—in any order as to first 
note—three male and two female, or three female and two 
male, as, for example 

Ti Gon Ge) or CD BSG 

Pe zeta Gs) or mete 
the point where the change from male to female, or vice versd, 
is made is where the large step of a minor third comes. 

The measurement of the Intervals and Ratios is therefore 
exactly that of the pentatonic scale of Pythagoras. 


Mus. Doc. 
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fife ROUDAUDOURS 


THe SinciInG MESSENGERS FROM East To WEST 


‘* Oh, these are voices of the Past, 
Links of a broken chain.’”’—PRocTER, 


MYSTERIOUS songsters of the Middle Ages, messengers who were 
burdened, by right of the royal gift of song, with a knowledge 
that transcended that of their fellow-men—such were the 
Troubadours, who formed an integral portion of the mystic 
thread, and thus served in the weaving of the glorious traditions 
of eastern arcane lore into the young web of the western child- 
life. 

Much has been already set down by many competent writers 
on this most complicated and interesting period of the Middle 
Ages; here and there some few frankly acknowledge that in the 
study of the writings and poems of the Troubadours, traces of 
hidden knowledge on their part become revealed, a knowledge 
which pertains to some more ancient tradition than that of the 
Catholic Church. It is these traces that must be collected, in 
order to demonstrate that these ‘‘ Messengers of Love,” as they 
were often termed, were inheritors of a ‘“‘ Kingdom of Heaven ”’— 
a mystic heaven, indeed, of pure doctrine, noble life, and holy 
aspirations. 

It is but slightly that we need touch on their general history, 
for the outer aspect of their work can be easily followed by 
students; our chief attention must be centred on the most im- 
portant part of their mission, and the part but little known—their 
work as spiritual teachers, their secret language, and above all 
their secret doctrine. 

Rossetti* in his valuable book gives many details about the 


* Rossetti (Gabriele), Disquisitions on the Anti-papal Spirit which produced the 
Reformation, ii. 111, 170. London; 1834. 
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language of the “Secret Schools,” the ‘‘double” and even 
“triple” language used by these Troubadours in communicating 
with each other. Aroux, moreover, quotes a most suggestive 
passage from Dante—which is to be found in his book De 
Vulgari Eloquio—as follows : “‘ Our doctrine had its origin in the 
East : its votaries, constituting the true human race, were not at 
first spread all over the earth: it was by slow degrees that our 
sectarian* race, nostra propago, multiplied itself with the help of 
Syrian Pilgrims, Palmers, Palmieri, who brought the light to the 
confines of the West . . . these missionaries of the sect 
being either Orientals or Europeans; returning to the country 
of their birth, they brought with them a language of three-fold 
meaning, Allegorical, Moral, and Mystical.’’+ Aroux further ex- 
plains that these “‘importers” of the “‘triple language’”’ were 
divided into three bands, each having its own idiom: one set 
traversed the South of Europe, another the North, another the 
part of Asia and Europe occupied by those now called Greeks. 
Then Aroux breaks out in wrath: ‘‘ They have one foot on the 
European soil of the Catholics, the other on the Eastern land of 
the Manicheans,” for the most bitter feeling on the part of the 
Catholics was aroused from the fact that the teachings they de- 
nounced were so closely allied to those inculcated by themselves, 
and that the lives of the heretics shone out as stars against the 
blackness of the medizeval monastic life.t Indeed, the majority 
of the higher classes became Troubadours ; when prevented by 
persecution from speaking, they took refuge in song,§ and treated 
their subjects sometimes seriously, sometimes lightly, but ever 
was there a dual meaning in La gate saber, or the “Art of 
loving”: for the true ‘union of love,’ as Aroux points out, 
meant the attachment of the “perfect chevalier” to the ‘celes- 
yoite ie, Vo tnd gcishaao al bigots, drocbadeureyEai meet ana ae 
it meant those men and women throughout the world, of every nation and in every 


clime, who were seeking the inner life in its true sense; and who will be the “ first 
fruits ’’ of the ‘‘ Redeemer,”’ in the mystical sense. 


+ Aroux (Eugene), Dante, Hévétique, Révolutionnaive et Socialiste, Révélations d'un 
Catholique, p. 389. Paris; 1854. 


t Lecky (W. E. H., M.A.), History of European Morals, ii. 217. London; 1886. 
§ Thus we have the Bible of Guiot von Provins; and the whole cycle of the 
‘¢ Grail legends.” 
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tial chivalry;’’ thus were those knights* called who gave 
themselves to the service of the “‘ Holy Grail,” or the “‘ Mystic 
Quest,”’ z.¢., to the inner service, or initiation, of their secret 
body. They were indeed : 

The soldier-saints who, row on row, 

Burn upward each to his point of bliss. 

The perfect passion of self-sacrifice was theirs, and moved 
these men of the Middle Ages to martyrdom and suffering in 
their zeal for the spreading of the knowledge of the mystic 
doctrine. Such, for instance, was Peter Waldo,+ who became 
the founder of the powerful groups of Waldensians,{ or the “‘ Poor 
Men of Lyons,” a secret body with masonic connections ; he was 
first attracted to serious subjects by a Troubadour who was re- 
citing a poem in the streets of Lyons—a chant in favour of the 
ascetic life; Waldo invited the Troubadour in, and from that 
time became one of them. 

We must here digress from the mystic aspect, in order to 
give a slight outline on the general organisation, which can be 
taken from Baret’s admirable work on the subject ;§ he gives a 
chart of the chief Schools of Troubadours as follows :!|| 


The School of Aquitaine 
The School of Auvergne 
The School of Rodez 
The School of Languedoc 
The School of Provence 
The general compositions of the Troubadours may be 
classified under the following heads: 
‘Lhe Galant, ,. Jue Historical,” ““The Didactic,” ‘The 
Satirical,’ and the purely ‘‘ Theological” {]; then further, those 


All these were again sub- 
divided into groups. 


* Wolfram von Eschenbach was one of these. 


+ See Gilly, D.D. (W. S.), The Romaunt version of the Gospel according to St. John ; 
from the MSS. preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. Introduction, pp. xc. xcix. 


{ Also called Valdés, Valdernis, Valdensis, and then Waldensis. 
§ Baret (Eugene), Les Troubadours et leur influence sur la Littévature de la Midi de 
UVEurope, p. 111. ,Paris; 1867. 
|| These are the French Schools only; Germany, Italy, Austria and the Danu- 
bian Provinces contained as many. 
4] There is one of importance: Tvaité sur la Doctrine des Albigcois et Tuschins, par 
Raoul de Gassin, 
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we may term “The Mystical,” or even ‘ Hermetic.” The 
“‘ Satirical’ were often theological from an essentially belli- 
gerent standpoint. Baret emphasises the fact that theological 
matters occupied the attention of the Troubadours much more 
than history. Nostradamus enumerates several works of this 
kind. Inthe Vatican Library, says Baret, there are four anony- 
mous treatises which belong to the Provengal Literature. 

But the object which was the special detestation of the 
Inquisition was the translation of the Bible into the Catalonian 
tongue, and very carefully was this hidden; for the organisation 
of the Troubadours was admirable and its Bishops and Deacons 
were disguised as Troubadours, in the various schools. In Spain, 
Germany, Italy and Central Europe, this powerful ‘‘secret or- 
ganisation ” extended with its mystic traditions. Aroux, in con- 
necting the Troubadours with the Albigenses on one side, links 
them also to the Manichzan religion on the other, that most 
pernicious—according to the Roman Church—of all heresies, be- 
cause the most vital.* Indeed, nothing but the wholesale blood- 
shed undertaken by the Dominicans could have crushed it out 
even publicly ; still, it lived again in other forms and under other 
names, and when Rutherford and other writers connect the 
Manicheans with the Freemasons they are touching a deeper 
truth than perhaps they know. As the above-mentioned writer 
points out, the Troubadours and the ‘‘ Steinmetzen or Bridge- 
Builders’ were connected, and ‘‘among them, too, the Free- 
masons found ample occupation”; this is accurately true, 
for from Manes,t+ ‘‘the widow’s son,’ descends the tradition 
which was common to Troubadour and Freemason; their hiero- 
glyphs were in many cases identical and the signs common to 
both. Manes, who went into Egypt and brought back that 


* Says Lea: ‘‘When to Dualism is added the doctrine of transmigration as a 
means of reward and retribution, the sufferings of man seem to be fully accounted 
for. . . . Manes had so skilfully united Mazdean Dualism with Christianity 
and with Gnostic and Buddhist elements, that his doctrines found favour with high 
and low, with the subtle intellects of the Schools and with the toiling masses.” 
Hist. of the Inquisition, i. 89. London; 1888. 


+ Mani—or Cubricus—was the pupil of Terebinthe (who was afterwards called 
Buddhas). He was an Egyptian Philosopher, and from him Manes received the 
Hermetic tradition; Manicheism was based on the ancient Babylonian religion 
with Christian, Persian and Egyptian elements introduced. The Gnostics who 
joined the Manichzean stream were the Basilideans, Marcionites, and Bardesanites. 
See Beausobre (M. de), Histoive critique de Manichée, 2 vols. Amsterdam; 1734. 
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ancient tradition, he who was crucified for reforming the Magian 
Priesthood, became the originator of the powerful symbol found 
in “‘the Sons of the Widow”’ with its sign. It is this tradition 
which underlies the well-known societies of the Knight-Templars, 
the Fratres Lucis, the Asiatische Briider, and many others who 
have kept alive the mystic teaching, and handed it on. 

From the death of Manes, 276 a.p., there was an intimate 
alliance*—even a fusion—with some of the leading Gnostic sects, 
and thence do we derive the intermingling of the two richest 
streams of Oriental Wisdom: the one, directly through Persia, 
from India ; the other, traversing that marvellous Egyptian period, 
enriched by the wisdom of the great Hermetic teachers, flowed 
into “Syria and Arabia, and thence with added force—garnered 
from the new divine powers made manifest in the profound 
mystery of the blessed Jesus—into Europe, through Northern 
Africa, finding a home in Spain, where it took deep root. From 
this stock sprang into full flower that richness of speech and 
song for which the Troubadours will live for ever—Manichzans, 
who sang and chanted the Esoteric Wisdom they dared not 
speak. 

Next we see them dispersed in sects, taking local names, 
separate in name only, but using the same secret language, 
having the same signs. Thus, everywhere they journeyed, and, 
no matter by what name they were called, each knew the other 
as a ‘‘ Widow’s Son,” bound together on“a Mystic Quest, knitted, 
by virtue of a secret science, into one community; with them 
came from the East the chivalric ideal, and they chanted ot 
love and sang of heaven: but the love was a ‘“‘ Divine Love,” 
and their heaven was the wisdom and peace of those who sought 
the higher life. As Aroux} says, the chief object which dominated 
the work of these ‘‘ Trouveurs”’ [Troubadours] was Chivalry : 
“not the feudal, fighting, iniquitous Chivalry, as corrupt as it 
was ignorant,” but that tone of thought which is well termed 

* Says Lea: ‘Of all the heresies with which the early Church had to contend, 
none had excited such mingled fear and loathing as Manichzism.”’ And again : 
“‘ The Manichzism of the Cathari, Patarins, or Albigensis, was not a mere specula- 


tive dogma of the Schools, but a faith which aroused fanaticism so enthusiastic 
that its devotees shrank from no sacrifices in its propagation.”” Lea (H. C.), loc. cit., 


89. 
¢ Aroux (Eugene), Les Mystevés de la Chevalerie, pp. 69-71. Paris; 1858. 
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mystic, and which sees in all life only a manifestation of the 
Divine power. They fought for the purity of their ideal against 
the ever-increasing corruption of the Roman Church. 

This ‘Celestial Chivalry’—Aroux demonstrates—was 
derived from the ‘‘ Albigensian Gospel,” whose ‘‘ Evangel” or 
“Gospel” was again derived from the Manichean-Marcion 
tradition.* These Albigenses were identical with the Cathari, 
and the Troubadours were the messengers bearing the secret 
teaching from one body to another. ‘‘ Thus one sees them taking 
every form: by turns artisans, colporteurs, pilgrims, weavers, 
colliers . . . deprived of the right to speak, they took to 
singing.” 

It must be remembered that simultaneously with the inflow 
of this Manichzan oriental wisdom into Spain, there had been 
the same development in Italy from Sicily, all through the 
Danubian Provinces to Hungary, and over the Caucasus to Russia 
and along the shores of the Caspian Seas ; just as the legend of 
the Holy Grail was everywhere, so also was this stream, for the 
two were one. 

The most prominent public development takes place, as we 
see, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but the enormous 
spread of the teaching was the result of centuries of quiet work. 
Travel was slow, and nearly all communication was from person 
to person. Hence when we see in the twelfth century the 
“‘ flowering of the plant,”’ it must be remembered that this result 
was the work in each country of small bands of, and even of 
isolated travelling mystics who were true missionaries in life and 
heart. 

To turn to another aspect. It}is curious to think of the 
Troubadours as authorities in dress and etiquette. Ruther- 
ford says: ‘‘They prepared the youth of both sexes for 

* Lea (H. C.), loc. cit.,i. 92: ‘A further irrefragable evidence of the derivation 
of Catharism from Manicheism is furnished by the sacred thread and garment 
which were worn by all the Perfect among the Cathari. This custom is too peculiar to 
have had an independent origin, and is manifestly the Mazdean'Kosti and S addavah, the 


sacred thread and shirt, the wearing of which was essential to all believers, and the 
use of which, by both Zends and Brahmans, shows that its origin is to be traced to 
the prehistoric period anterior to the separation of those branches of the Aryan 
family. Among the Cathari the wearer of the thread and vestment was what was 


known among the inquisitors as the ‘ heveticus indutus’ or ‘ vestitus,’ initiated into all 
the mysteries of the heresy.”’ 
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society, and they drew up rules for their guidance therein; ” 
and then he gives a most interesting quotation from a Trouba- 
dour, Amanien des Escas, who instructed a young man of 
rank while he was a Page or a Squire, as follows: ‘Shun 
the companionship of fools, impertinents, or meddlers, lest 
you pass for the same. Never indulge in buffoonery, scandals, 
deceit, or falsehood. Be frank, generous, and brave; be obliging 
and kind; study neatness in your dress, and let elegance of 
fashion make up for plainness of material. Never allow a seam to 
remain ripped and gaping ; it is worse thanarent ; the first shows 
ill-breeding, the last only poverty, which is by far the lesser evil 
of the two. There is no great merit in dressing well if you have 
the means ; but a display of neatness and taste ona small income 
is a sure token of superiority of spirit,”* etc. There ismuch more 
of the same kind, but this citation serves to show how eminently 
practical was the advice given to the young men in olden days. 

Very bitter and violent were the attacks made upon these 
men by the monks, who were jealous of the real purity and 
asceticism of these heretical Troubadours, and who were 
infuriated at the publicity given to their own misdeeds; such an 
attack is graphically described by Hueffer in his thoughtful work 
on the Troubadours. The writings of ‘“‘Izarn the Monk,” for 
instance, he well describes as a “‘ striking specimen of monkish 
effrontery,”’ and he proceeds to criticise the ‘‘unctuous self- 
laudation ”’ of his work, the Novas del Heretge, or the Tale of a 
Heretic, a dialogue between the author and a Bishop of the 
Albigeois sect. 

‘‘The opening lines,” says Hueffer, ‘‘are important to the 
historian of theology. They prove that the Neo-Manichzan 
heretics believed, or at least were said by the Catholics to 
believe, in something very like metempsychosis. ‘Tell me,’ the 
monk begins, ‘in what school you have learned that the spirit of 
man, when it has lost its body, enters an ox, an ass, or a horned 
wether, a hog, or a hen, whichever it sees first, and migrates from 
one to the other until a new body of man or woman is born for 
it? . . .. this thou hast taught to deluded people, whom thou 


* Rutherford (John), The Troubadours, theiy Loves and Lyrics, pp. 223, 334. 
London ; 1873. 
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hast given to the devil and taken away from God. May every 
place and every land that has supported thee perish! ’’’* 

It is curious and suggestive to find that S. Francis of 
Assisi had been a Troubadour; Gorres+ speaks of him as a 
“venuine Troubadour,” and there is no doubt that he and some of 
his Franciscans were at one time members of the heretical Cathari: 
indeed it is questionable whether he was at any time an 
orthodox Churchman, though—like that other Troubadour, 
Dante—the Church has ever claimed him as a “‘ faithful son.” 

A few words must now be devoted to what may be termed 
the general position of the Troubadours, the place and functions 
of some of them at least. Among the most illustrious of the 
Troubadours was Alfonso the Second, King of Arragon (1162- 
1196). Ticknor says: ‘‘ From 1209 to 1229, the shameful war 
which gave birth to the Inquisition was carried on with extra- 
ordinary cruelty against the Albigenses, a religious sect in Pro- 
vence, accused of heresy, but persecuted rather by an implacable 
political ambition. To this sect—which in some points opposed 
the pretensions of the See of Rome, and was at last exterminated 
by a crusade under the Papal Authority—belonged nearly all 
the contemporary Troubadours, whose poetry is full of their 
sufferings and remonstrances. In their great distress, the 
principal ally of the Albigenses and Troubadours was Peter 
the Second of Arragon, who in 1213 perished nobly fighting in 
their cause at the disastrous battle of Muret. When therefore 
the Troubadours of Provence were compelled to escape from the 
burnt and bloody ruins of their homes, not a few of them 
hastened to the friendly Court of Arragon, sure of finding them- 
selves protected, and their art held in honour, by princes who 
were at the same time poets.” { These passages and the accom- 
panying notes are of importance to students, for they show how 


* Hueffer (Francis), The Troubadours, p. 32. London; 1878. 


+ Gérres (J.), Dev Heilige Franciskus von Assisi, ein Troubadour. 
1826. 


+ Ticknor (George), History of Spanish Literature. i. 280-281. London: 1863 
The following note is given by this author: ‘ Sismondi (Hist. des Francais, 
Paris, 8vo, Tom. vi. and vii. 1823, 1826), gives an ample account of the cruelties 
and horrors of the war of the Albigenses, and Llorente (Histoire de V Inquisition 
Paris; 1817, Tom. i., p. 43), shows the connection of that war with the origin of 


the Inquisition. The fact that nearly all the Troubadours took part with 
the persecuted Albigenses is equally notorious,” 


Strassburg ; 
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ntimate a part was played by the Troubadours in the religious 
movements of the period, and how they were instruments in 
keeping the mystic teaching alive, and in handing on the Wisdom 
of the East clothed in this, its latest, poetical disguise. 

In Germany also the Troubadours dwelt in high places, for, 
according to M. de Saint-Peloie, the Baron Zurlandben had just 
(1773) found an MS. in the library of the King, containing the 
sonnets of princely Troubadours, written about the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Among these royal writers were the 
Emperor Henry VI., Conradin, King of Bohemia, and other 
Princes, Electors, Dukes and Margraves. 

The emotional life of the young European nations was 
largely educated by means of the chivalric romances, based, as 
they were, on the highest religious and mystic teaching; and 
later, in 1400-1500, the Celestial Chivalry was the great standard 
set before the people, as a national ideal. 

Says Ticknor ‘‘ Religious Romances were written. 
in the form of Allegories, like the ‘ Celestial Chivalry,’ the 
‘Christian Chivalry,’ ‘The Knight of the Bright Star’”; and 
this author remarks that the object of that interesting book—the 
Celestial Chivalry, written by Hieronomo de San Pedro (at 
Valencia, in 1551-60)—was to drive out of the world “the pro- 
fane books of chivalry.’’* 

The titles he uses are worth attention, the first part being 
called ‘“‘The Root of the Fragrant Rose’’; the second, ‘‘ The 
Leaves of the Rose.’”’ The names are suggestive, for it was just 
at this period, when, owing to bitter persecution, the Cathari 
and Albigenses were nearly exterminated,} that the Rosicrucians 
began to revive the same old eastern tradition, and the blessed 
Christian Rosencreutz turned his steps eastwards, and in Arabia 
spent three years fitting himself for the work to come. 

The Rose was one of the ancient traditional mystic symbols, 


* Ticknor (George), Hist. of Spanish Litevature, i, 220, 221. 


+ ‘By order of the same Francois I., his General extirpated with a cruelty un- 
usual even in those times, the remnant of the Albigenses still lurking in the villages 
of Provence, a sectit should be remembered of genuine Manichzans, transplanted 
thither from the East at a comparatively recent date. As Manichzans they would 
naturally have preserved the symbols and tokens for mutual recognition, so much 
in vogue, as history and existing monuments attest.’ King (C. W.), The Gnosties 
and Theiy Remains, p. 399. London; 1887. 
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re-adapted by the Rosicrucians, and used, indeed, by all sectaries 
and mystics. Aroux* asserts that the famous Roman de la Roset 
was not only a satire against the Pontifical Court, but also the 
apotheosis of heresy, for it contained the Hermetic Science under 
the guise of a religious poem. 

Rossettit is as emphatic about the symbolic language, and 

Wharton gives us the following suggestive hints: ‘‘In the 
preface of the edition [to this poem] printed in the year 1583, 
all this allegory is turned to religion. The Rose is proved to be 
a State of Grace, or Divine Wisdom, or Eternal Beatitude . 
It is the White Rose of Jericho . . . the Chemists made it 
a search for the Philosopher’s Stone.”§ There is ever a mystery 
in the crucified Rose, typical of light and glory, springing from 
the blood of Adonis, himself Dionysius, the best of heavenly 
beings. Endless are the exquisitely beautiful and_ refined 
symbolical meanings of the sacred Rose. 

Thus as we study the Troubadours it becomes evident that 
an enormous under-current of secret teaching was being carried on 
by them, and on this point Rutherford gives us some important 
hints which have already been noticed in a previous number of 
the REviEw|| but may again be usefully referred to since they illus- 
trate this particular fact and verify much that is said by Aroux: 
““The body of the learned in the Middle Ages—or the inner 
circle of that body—seems to have formed a secret society, 
whose purpose was to keep as much knowledge as possible con- 
fined to itself, after the manner of the Druids, or of the 
Egyptians and Chaldean Sages; when compelled to put the 
more occult portions of their scientific acquirements into a more 
permanent form they adopted one perfectly unintelligible to the 
vulgar. Some wrapped up their more valuable secrets in 
parables, others threw them again into the shape of illu- 
minations, and others again adopted the device of Roger 


* Aroux (Eugene), Dante, Hévétique, Révolutionnaire et Socialiste, p. 83. 
+ Begun by Guillaume de Loris—a Troubadour—z1260, finished 
Meung, Poet, Alchemist, and Astrologer. It is a Hermetic treatise of Sa bin ae 
+ Rossetti (Gabriele), 1? Mistero dell’ Amor Platonico del Medi ii 
Bes ie ae edio Evo, ii. 411-414. 
§ Wharton (Thomas), Hist. of English Poetry, ii. 205. 
|| Tae THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, xxiv. 202, London; 1899. 
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Bacon, who, giving the name of an important ingredient of gun- 
powder in an anagram, rendered the whole receipt for the com- 
position of the substance a complete mystery to the uninitiated 

It has been said that Rutherford has allied the Troubadours 
with the Freemasons, and the latter body has an undoubtedly 
Manichean tradition. For confirmation on this point we can 
refer to what is said by a very well-known Masonic authority, 
whose knowledge about Masonry is unquestionable: ‘‘ Sons of 
the Widow *—a powerful society founded by Manes, a Persian 
slave . . . and continued to the present day; it consisted of 
two degrees: 1. Auditor. 2. Elect. It was at peace under the 
Mother of the Emperor Anastasius (A.D. 491-518), but was per- 
secuted by Justin. In the course of time, its agents secretly 
instigated the Crusades; but, being betrayed, had to veil their 
mysteries under many names. In Bulgaria and Lombardy it 
was known as the Society of the Paterini, in France as the 
Cathari and Albigenses, and from it originated the Hussites, 
Wyckliffites, and Lollards. The Dutch sect of the Family of 
Love also sprang from it.’’} 

Such is the statement of a high Mason on this connection, 
corroborating the links that have already been outlined, and 
many more might be instanced, showing that all the tenets of 
these medizval sects of Troubadours are traceable to Gnostic 
and Manichzan doctrines. Very wonderful is the part filled by 
the ‘‘ Messengers of Love” in the spiritual evolution of Europe 
during the Dark Ages. Martyrs many and Saints not a few— 
such will be the roll-call of the Minnesangers, Troubadours and 
Bards of these olden days. 

The record of their work lives undying, and among the 
many servants who joy in serving the Great White Lodge from 
afar must be ranked the Troubadours. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY. 


* This term is applied to the Albigensian Troubadours ; and it was employed 
amongst themselves. 
+ Mackenzie (Kenneth, R. H., ix°), The Royal Masonic Cyclopedia, p. 768. New 
York ; 1808, 
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HERMES THE THRICE-GREATEST AND 
THE MYSTERIES OF EGYPT AND 
PHOENICIA“ 


WE will now see what Plutarch, who flourished in the second 
half of the first century A.D., has to tell us about the Egyptian 
Hermes and the tradition of the mysteries in his interesting 
treatise On Isis and Osiris.t 

In chapter iii., Plutarch tells us that some hold that Isis is 
the daughter of Hermes; this must mean that the Isiac mysteries 
were a later form of the oldest Hermaic tradition. In the city 
of Hermes Isis was called Righteousness and Wisdom. 

‘‘And they reveal her sacred mysteries to those who are 
truly and justly called Carriers of the sacred symbols and 
Changers of the sacred robes. For these are they who carry in 
their soul, as in a casket, the sacred doctrine concerning the 
Gods pure of all superstition and superfluity ; and while they 
clothe in dark and shadowy veils some parts of the belief con- 
cerning the Gods, they reveal others privately in all their light 
and clearness, precisely as is symbolised by the sacred vesture.{ 
For this reason also initiates of Isis on their death are robed in 
these veils, as a symbol that they have this Word in their hearts, § 
and that it alone suffices for their travelling about in the other 
world. For it is not the wearing of beard and cloak that makes 
the philosopher, nor do linen surplice and shaven crown make 


* For more concerning Hermes the Thrice-greatest see my previous articles on 
the Hermetic Treatises and Trismegistic Literature, running from December, 1808, 
onwards in this Review. 

+ Luse the text of Parthey (Plutarch : Uber Isis und Osiris, Berlin, 1850), and 
Bernardakis (Plutaychi Chaeronensis Moralia, vol. ii. pp. 471 sqq., ‘“ Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana,”’ Leipzig, 1889). 

{ That is the seven veils or vestures of Isis, the Great Mother. 

§ Lit., with them, 
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an initiate of Isis. But the real initiate of Isis is he who after 
being admitted to the spectacular and dramatic representation 
of the doings of these Gods, in the customary fashion,* further 
by means of his reason searches out and meditates on the truth 
which underlies the play.”’ 

Speaking of the piety and mystic fashion of the Egyptian 
philosophers summed up in their name for the Supreme, Amun 
or Amen, which means the Concealed or Hidden, Plutarch 
writes : 

**And the wisest of the Greeks also bear witness to this, 
Solon, Thales, Plato, Eudoxus, Pythagoras—and some say 
Lycurgus also—who journeyed to Egypt and conversed with the 
priests.’ + 

And after mentioning the names of some of the Egyptian 
teachers of these famous philosophers, he especially signals out 
Pythagoras as the one who, “‘ being most admired ’’ of all these 
distinguished visitors, and in his turn most admiring the 
Egyptian initiates, ‘‘copied their symbolical and mysterious 
style, wrapping up his teachings in enigmas.” 

In a note on this passage Parthey} again gives a list of no 
less than thirty-two of the most famous men of Greece who 
owed their instruction to Egyptian instructors, in every case 
appending full references. How anyone accustomed to weigh 
evidence can still follow the latest fashion of scepticism and 
refuse to admit the important part which Egypt played in the 
philosophical education of Greece is a mystery. 

Between Gods and men, says Plutarch, there is a class of 
intelligences—that is to say, of those evolved beyond the average 
man, and forming the next grade of being upwards, just as 
animals form the next grade of being below man—‘“ who pass 
on upward the prayers and petitions of men, and bring thence 
to them prophecies and gifts of good things.” To this class 
Plato gives the name of Hermeneutic and Ministering.§ 

We have here one of the fundamental tenets of Egyptian 


* That is the lesser mysteries, which consisted mainly of the mystery-play. 
qf Litas, Capen Xs 


t Op. cit., pp. 182 sqq. 
§ Ibid., cap. xxvi. Compare Plat., Symp., p. 202 D. 
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occultism. The perfected among men become what Christians 
would call Ministering Angels or Messengers. Such Masters 
were regarded by the Egyptians as severally the representative 
of Hermes, and in their sacred writings all were identified with 
Hermes (Thoth or Tehut); hence the whole hierarchy was 
called Hermeneutic, and Plato, an initiate of the Egyptian 
wisdom, does but repeat a doctrine he had learned. 

As to the inner meaning of the mystery-myth of Isis and 
Osiris, we shall see that it is identical with the teaching of our 
Trismegistic writings, for thus the priest of Apollo writes: 

‘‘Isis is the female principle of Nature, and the receptacle 
in which all becoming (or generation) takes place, hence she is 
called ‘ Nurse’ and ‘All-receiver’ by Plato,* but by the majority 
the ‘One of numberless names,’ in that under the influence of 
Reason (or the Logos) she receives all shapes and forms. For 
it is her very nature to lovet Him who is the first and supremest 
of all, who is identical with the Good, and this she longs and 
pursues after. But she flees from and repels the domain of the 
evil one,t though she is the field and matter of them both; but of 
herself ever does she incline to the better one, submitting herself 
for Him to impregnate her and sow in her emanations and like- 
nesses, wherewith she rejoiceth and delighteth to be with 
child and big with births of every kind. For birth is the image 
of being in matter, and becoming the copy of that which 
is. 

“Hence it is not unreasonably that in the mystic myth 
they say the soul of Osiris is eternal and indestructible, but that 
his body is ever torn in pieces by Typhon and destroyed; while 
Isis ever wanders about seeking for it and putting it together 
again. For the Real, the Mind, the Good, is above destruction 
and change; but the images which the sensible and corporeal 
[cosmos] has impressed upon it by Him, and which it receives 
as reasons (logoz)§ and forms and likenesses, these, like seal- 
impressions in wax, do not last for ever, but the disorderly and 
chaotic [elements] seize upon them—those elements that have 

* Timeus, 51 A. t Sci., Typhon, chaos. 
+ The very doctrine of The Shepherd. § That is the rational souls of men, 
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been driven down hither from the upper plane* and fight against 
Horus, namely the sensible world which Isis brings forth as the 
image of the spiritual universe. And it is for this reason that 
Horus (the sensible world) is said to be prosecuted by Typhon 
on the charge of impurity of birth, as not being pure and without 
mixture like his sire, the Reason (or Logos), who is free from 
mixture and above passibility, while His son is rendered impure 
with matter owing to the corporeal element [in his nature]. 
Nevertheless [Horus] prevails and wins his case through 
Hermes—that is to say the Reason—bearing witness and proving 
that the [sensible] world is the result of Nature’s modelling 
herself according to the [impress of] the spiritual Mind. For 
the genesis of Apollot+ from Isist while the Gods were still in 
the womb of Rhea,§ is an occult way of stating that before this 
world of ours became visible its matter received its completion 
at the hands of Reason (or the Logos), since it had been proved 
that the first birth which Nature brought forth of herself was 
incomplete.|| For this reason they say that product of Isis] was 
born a cripple in the darkness, and they call it the elder Horus; 
for it was not the world but an image as it were and phantasm 
of the world which was yet to be. 

“‘The present Horus,** however, is himself well outlined 
and complete, and though he has not entirely destroyed 
Typhon,++ nevertheless he has stripped him of his activity and 
strength. . . . One of the myths tells us how Hermes cut 
out the sinews of Typhon and used them for lyre-strings, thus 


* The ‘‘downward-borne elements” of The Shepherd. 
+ The invisible or original nucleus of our system. 


t The texts add ‘‘and Osiris,’’ but the sequel proves that this reading is 
erroneous. 


§ The spiritual or invisible substance of the great cosmos, that is to say, while 
the universe was still nebulous. 


|| This doctrine of Egyptian theosophy (together with many others) is made 
extensive use of by most of the Gnostic writers; the imperfect birth from the 
Sophia, as the result of her effort to bring forth unaided, or without a consort, 
paves the way for the whole scheme of soteriology, the Saviour (Logos) having to 
perfect the imperfect product of Nature. All previous writers on Gnosticism have 
missed this passage in Plutarch, and all translators of Plutarch have made havoc 
of the text and nonsense of the passage, because they have failed to notice the 
striking parallel we have just pointed out. 


q Lit., of that God. 
** The “ beautiful world order,” as the Trismegistic writings call it. 
++ The still chaotic or disorderly elements in him. 
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teaching us how Reason brought the all into harmony, and made 
it concordant from discordant elements ;* Reason did not destroy 
the destructive power, but he crippled it.’’+ 

‘‘Further we are informed that in what are called ‘The 
Books of Hermes’ it is written concerning the sacred names, 
that the power which directs the ordered heaven of the [visible] 
sun, is Horus (called by the Greeks Apollo) ; but that the power 
which directs the spiritual sunt is called in Egyptian by some _ 
Osiris, by others Serapis, and by others Sothis.’’§ 

We also learn from Plutarch that on the nineteenth day of 
the first month the Egyptians used to keep the festival of 
Hermes and on such occasions it was their custom to eat honey 
and figs. At the same time they explained the reason of this 
proceeding by exclaiming as they ate them, ‘‘ Sweet is Truth.” || 

Hermes for them was also, as we have seen, the per- 
sonified Logos in His aspect of Wisdom. Hermes is the justifier 
of Horus, and Horus and Hermes are thus the Wisdom-aspect 
of the Logos, while Isis is the Love-aspect and Osiris the Power- 
aspect. Strange as were the wisdom-myths invented by the 
Egyptians, yet stranger were the symbols of the divine Wisdom 
chosen from the animal world. Thus the crocodile, says 
Plutarch, was especially honoured as a symbol of the Logos. 
The crocodile was popularly supposed to be without a tongue, 
though as a matter of fact it has a rudimentary organ which 
serves it in this capacity. It was for this cause that the symbol 
was chosen. ‘“‘ For the divine Reason stands in no need of a 
voice, and ‘moving ona soundless path with justice guides all 
mortal things.’ ’’{] 

And that this doctrine of the Logos was the pivotal dogma 
of the Egyptian mysteries, as it was the central doctrine of the 


* This is the creation of the Harmony or Seven Spheres according to The 
Shepherd. 


_t The destructive power, ‘God the destroyer,’ is necessary unto the end, for 
he is also the colleague of ‘‘ God the regenerator.’’ As the first nucleus of the cos- 
mos, the first area of order, was crippled for want of ,Reason, so is the irrational 


chaos crippled as the domain of Reason expands. The above passages are from 
Plutarch, op. cit., capp. liii.-Iv. 


PeLelte ten spinit. 

§ Ibid., xi. 

|| Ibid., Ixviii. 

“| Ibid., xxv. Compare Euripides, Tro., 887. 
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Trismegistic writings, may be seen from the following fine 
passage of Plutarch, the initiated priest of Apollo, whose mys- 
teries must have been very similar to those of ‘‘ Horus, the 
Golden ”’—in which connection it is well to remember that 
Pythagoras and his school were especially devoted to Apollo, and 
that Pythagoras had drunk deep of the well of Egyptian theo- 
sophy. But for our last passage from Plutarch. 

“ But He* himself is far, far from the earth, unspotted and 
unstained, and pure of everything that doth admit decay and 
death. Nor can the souls of men, here on the earth at least, 
swathed as they are with bodies and enwrapped with passions, 
commune with Him, except so far as they can reach unto some 
dim sort of a dream of Him with the perception of the mind 
trained in philosophy. But when men’s souls are freed [from out 
the body and the passions] and pass into the Formless and 
Invisible and Passionless and Pure, this Deity becomes their 
Guide and King; and they hang} as it were from Him, and con- 
template, insatiate,+ His beauty, and long afterit—beauty that no 
man can declare or speak of. It is with thist the ancient tale 
makes Isis e’er in love, and by her ever seeking it and her 
consorting with it she fills all things down here with all things 
fair and good, whatever things have part in genesis.’’§ 

It must be now abundantly evident that the source from 
which Plutarch obtained his information concerning the 
Egyptian mystic doctrines|| was derived from the same sources 
from which our Trismegistic writings derived their main inspira- 
tion. Moreover as Plutarch had no knowledge of Christianity, it 
is evident that the sources of the Trismegistic doctrines were, as 
they claimed to be, the Egyptian tradition of the eternal 
Gnosis. 

The Logos doctrine is thus shown to be the back-bone of 
the Egyptian wisdom. It is shown to be fully developed on 
Egyptian soil and not a vague unsystematised conception. At 


* Osiris, the Logos. 

+ The very terms used in the Trismegistic writings. 

{ Beauty. 

§ Ibid., |xxviii. 

|| Probably the writings of Manetho, of whom more anon. 
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this point it would be interesting to investigate the Logos- 
doctrine as found in the writings of the Alexandrian Jew Philo, 
who lived in the latter part of the first century B.c. and the first 
half of the first century a.D., and show the part that Egypt 
played in moulding his ideas on the subject; but the matter is 
too voluminous for treatment in this place and the task must be 
reserved until we come to speak of the Therapeuts in a subse- 
quent essay. 

We will now turn to the Greek translation of the ancient 
Pheenician records of Sanchuniathon, which contain several 
passages of interest in connection with our Trismegistic writ- 
ings. The date of Sanchuniathon, the Phoenician priest who 
compiled his cosmogony and history from records in the adyta 
of the temples, is claimed to be archaic, but as to its accuracy 
we need not trouble ourselves at present. Philo Byblius, the 
Greek translator of Sanchuniathon, lived in the second half of 
the first century A.D. He prefaces his translation with an 
introduction and intersperses it with occasional remarks, which 
are, however, clearly distinguished from the translated passages. 
Now the general modern theory since the time of Orelli* is that 
Philo forged the whole of this cosmogony and history. On the 
contrary, it was made considerable use of by Porphyry in his 
criticism of Christianity, and Eusebius+ quotes the passages 
used by Porphyry.t The whole work of Philo, moreover, is 
claimed to be recovered by Wagenfeld, who has elaborately 
defended its genuineness.§ There is absolutely no reason to 
accept the forgery-hypothesis, which rests on an even flimsier 
basis than the forgery-theory of the Trismegistic writings. The 
work on the contrary is a most interesting document for under- 

* J. C. Orelli, Sanchoniathonis Berytii que feruntuy Fragmenta (Leipzig ; 1826). 

+ Praeperatio Evangelica, I. vi. vii. 

‘ er 
Fed id they nay loo be found’ in C, Millan, Precqises pees ee 
‘¢ Philo Byblius,”’ iii., pp. 560 sqg. (Paris; 1848). : 


§ F. Wagenfeld, Sanchuniathon’s Uvgeschichte dey Phéniziey in ei 
dey wieder aufgefundenen Handschvrift ae Philo’s vollstandiger tnerscleune Hanoeee 
1836). In the following year Wagenfeld published the Greek text with a Latin 
translation under the title Sanchoniathonis Historiarum Phenicie Libvi IX (Breme ; 
1837). For the further consideration of the reliability of Sanchuniathon ‘see Count 
(Wolf Wilhelm) Baudissin’s Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft ii., “ Uber 


den religionsgeschichtlichen Werth der phénicischen Geschichte Sanchuniathon’s " 
(Leipzig ; 1876). 
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standing the ancient Semitic mystery-tradition as distinguished 
from Jewish adaptations of general Semitic legend, in other 
words the distinction of ‘‘ Semitismus”’ and “ Israélitismus.” 
Porphyry was not only a Semite himself but also a good critic, 
and not likely to base his arguments on a forgery ; nor would 
Philo have ventured to put forward a forgery when there were 
thousands of learned and fanatical Jews who would have been 
only too glad to expose it. 

Philo tells us that the Phoenician public traditions being 
chaotic, ‘‘ Sanchuniathon, a man of great learning and a busy 
searcher [after knowledge], who especially desired to know the 
first principles from which all things are derived, most carefully 
examined the Books of Taaut, for he knew that Taaut was the 
first of all under the sun who discovered the use of letters, and 
the writing of records. So he started from him, making him as 
it were his foundation—from him the Logos whom the Egyptians 
called Thoyth, the Alexandrians Thoth,* but whom the Greeks 
have turned into Hermes.’’+ 

This evidently means that the source of Sanchuniathon’s 
information as to the beginning of things was derived from the 
Books of Hermes, and that this was so may be seen from the 
following passage : 

“‘He supposes the beginning of all things to consist ofa 
dark mist of a spiritual nature, or as it were a Breath of dark 
mist, and of a turbid Chaos black as Erebus; + that these were 
boundless, and for many an age § remained without a bound. 
‘But when,’ he|| says, ‘the Spirit fell in love with his own 
principles, and they were interblended, that interweaving was 


* These are apparently attempts at transliterating the dialectic variants of 
Upper and Lower Egypt of the name Tehut. 


+ Wagenfeld’s text, Procem., p. 2. 


{ This is the beginning of the out-breathing of the universe or of any system ; it 
is the Great Breath or Spirit moving on the Waters of Chaos, the primal nebula. 
Erebus was fabled to be a region of nether darkness separating Earth and Hades, 
the invisible world. 


§ Lit., zon. 


That is.Sanchuniathon ; so that we must take this passsage as adirect quota- 
tion or rather translation. 


4] Or sources, that is the primal states of matter or chaos. 
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called Love ;* and this Love was the origin of the creation of 
all things. But [Chaos] did not know its own creation. From 
its embrace with Spirit Mét was born.t From her [Mét, the 
Great Mother] it was that every seed of the creation came, the 
birth of all the cosmic bodies. 

‘“©¢ (First of all] there were [great] livest devoid of sensa- 
tion, and out of these came subsequently [great] lives possessed 
of intelligence.§ The latter were called Zophasemin (that is to 
say, ‘“‘overseers of the heavens”). The latter were fashioned in 
the form of eggs, and shone forth as Mét, the sun and moon, the 
stars and the great planetary spheres. 

‘*¢ Now as the [original] nebula began to lighten, through 
its heat mists and clouds of sea and earth|| were produced, and 
gigantic downpours and torrents of the waters in the firmaments. 
Even after they were separated] they were still carried from 
their proper places by the heat of the sun, and all the [watery 
and earthy elements] met together again in the nebula one with 
the other, and dashed together, amid thunder and lightning; and 
over the crash of the thunderings the [great] rational lives before 
mentioned watched,** while on the land and sea male and female 
cowered at their echo and were dismayed.’ 

‘* After this our author proceeds to say: ‘ These things we 
found written in the Cosmogony of Taaut, and in his commen- 
taries, based on his researches and the evidences which his 
intelligence saw and discovered, and so enlightened us.’ ’’ ++ 


* 1600s, Pothos; yearning, longing—love for all that lives and breathes. 
This union was symbolised not only among the Pheenicians but also among most of 
the other nations by an egg, round which a serpent twines. When the egg and 
serpent are represented apart they stand for ‘‘Chaos’’ and ‘‘Ether,’’ matter and 
spirit; but when united they represent the hermaphrodite or male-female first 
principle of the universe, spirit-matter, called in Greek translation Pothos or Cupid. 


_ t Here Philo, the translator, volunteers the information that some call this 
prime plasm of Chaos, ‘‘slime,” others explain it as ‘ fermentation,” in a watery 
sort of medium. 


{ The primal elements and their sub-divisions. 


__§ The same distinction is made in the cosmogonic account in The Shepherd, but 
with more detail. : 


|| Presumably still mingled together, as in the account in The Shepherd. 
{| That is to say, after the land and water were separated. 


*« éoypynyopyoev. The same expression is used in the Greek translati 
The Book of Enoch, in speaking of the Watchers (Egregoves). siege 


tt Ibid., i. ii., pp. 8 sqq. 
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There are many other points of interest in Philo’s transla- 
tion, but we have no space for details. One point, however, 
must not be omitted, because of its importance with regard to 
the Hermes-Asculapius tradition, an important factor in the 
Trismegistic writings. 

‘And Cronus going to the land of the South gave the whole 
of Egypt to the God Taaut to be his kingdom. All these things 
were first recorded by the seven sons of Sydyk, the Cabiri, and 
their eighth brother, Asclepius, as it was commanded them by 
the God Taaut.”* 

Esculapius is here at once identified with the cult of the 
‘Great Gods” (13215, KBR, Kabirim), who were, according to 
the old Semitic tradition, the sons of King Sydyk (? Melchi- 
zedec). The whole subject of the very ancient mysteries of 
these Great Gods is one of immense interest, but we must not be 
tempted to follow this alluring bye-path.t Enough has been 
said to show that both Sanchuniathon and the writer of The 
Shepherd drew their accounts of cosmogony from the same 
sources, namely, the ‘‘ Books of Thoth,” or in other words the 
Egyptian mystery-tradition. 

G. R. S. MEA. 


* I[bid., viii., p. 26. 
+ The best source of information is Art. ‘‘ Megaloi Theoi,” in Roscher’s Aus- 
fithrliches Lexikon dev griechischen u. vomischen Mythologie, I1., ii. (Leipzig ; 1894-1897.) 


Tue degrees of Initiation are innumerable: watch therefore, O student of 
life, . . . work to attain future emancipation, for the divine Odyssy is 
but a series of metamorphoses . . . where each form is the result of 
the preceding ones, and is the condition of those which follow. 

Divine life is but a succession of deaths. 


WE ourselves create our spiritual world, our monsters, our chimeras, and 
our angels. We make objective what is fermenting in ourselves. 


Man is only what he becomes, a profound truth, but he only becomes what 
he is, a still more profound truth. 


Heaven and hell are within us: man is the great abyss.—AMIEL’s Journal. 


A REPLY TO.‘ COMPREHENSIVENES>@ 


In the paper entitled ‘‘ Comprehensiveness” in the issue of 
July there are several points, that in justice to so important a 
question I wish seriously to call to account, for in all good 
faith I consider the writer has missed his aim. 

Colonel R. Elias begins by stating a fallacy, vez., that com- 
prehensiveness means expansiveness. This can only be the case 
when one is speaking of Universal Mind; that certainly is 
equally all comprehensiveness and equally all expansiveness. 
Now the finite man, man as he is at present, can never lay claim 
to this power. Where the finite mind expands in one direction 
it contracts in another; so also with its power of comprehension. 
Hence comprehension and expansiveness may be analogous, but 
not interchangeable terms. 

But the fact of ‘‘a Church opening its doors wide enough to 
admit those in favour of advancement” does not in the least 
prove that that Church thoroughly comprehends its position. 
On the contrary, complete comprehension might decide to shut 
its doors pro tem. 

The writer uses the words ‘“‘sacerdotal enthusiasts’ as if he 
supposed that such a term were really a correct description, he 
apparently meaning ‘fanatical priests,’ and that they were 
admitted to be “mistaken” byall thinkers. It is not so. Many 
not only approve of sacerdotalism, but also of this enthusiasm ; 
for surely Colonel R. Elias must know that to utterly cut away 
these men would be to turn and rend the very religion he seeks 
to support. For I presume that he wishes still further to cement 
the binding tie between man and God called “religion,” but that 
he is anxious that men should have a nobler view of religion than 
that generally obtaining. It may be more especially the fault of 
priests that religion has grievously suffered, and it may be true 
that these same “enthusiasts” are but poor and effete represen- 
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tatives of a royal lineage, of the true efficient priests whose 
hands had power to bind and loose. But may we not hope 
that they too will advance in these days of ‘‘ advancement,” if 
the advancement be really spiritual and not merely material and 
illusory ; and may not we hope that that enthusiasm which still 
keeps them faithful to the shadow may in due time lead them 
also into the light? Are we lay people alone to have a mono- 
poly of enlightenment ? 

With regard to the ‘‘ mixing of nations” it is quite true 
that the ‘‘ good people” referred to in a preceding paragraph— 
good people apparently meaning stupid and ill-informed ones—do 
travel and mix with other nations much more than their prede- 
cessors did in former centuries, when such people usually stayed 
contentedly at home. We admit that these same ‘“‘ good people”’ 
are narrow and illogically minded and that every generation is 
full of such people, that they in fact constitute the mass, the 
men in the streets; but does this modern travel and mixing with 
other nations really illuminate people, or is it not a mere surface 
change, on matters of slight importance only? Do we find that 
the masses of our own ‘‘ good people” in our colonies, or in 
India, or in the States originating from our firesides, are really so 
extremely superior to their ancestors? I admit improvement in 
many directions, but I think it cannot be denied that there is 
with this improvement in some points a decline in others. 
There is indeed a higher ethical code by which Society professes 
to be actuated—that of altruism, a clear understanding that one 
side of society has no right to exist at the entire expense of the 
other. Quite a novel view, butatrueone. Nevertheless, can we 
say that our actual ethical standard is even as high as in past 
times? It may be that we say it is, but ts 7? Is there nota 
commercial standard and is not “Mammon” our secret goal 
now as ever? 

With regard to ‘“ the professed religion of nearly all Europe 
consisting chiefly of the laws, opinions and history of the Jews,” 
this is true; but one must remember that the “‘ professed 
religion” of any nation must necessarily mean its lowest read- 
ing, the reading suiting the minimum of understanding. The 
most mediocre mind appreciates the Sermon on the Mount, and 
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the same mind eould not fail to appreciate the words of 
(essentially) the same Blessed Lord: ‘‘O Partha! neither in 
this world nor in the life to come is there destruction for him ; 
never doth anyone who worketh righteousness, O beloved, tread 
the path of woe.”* But though such simple minds receive light 
and instruction justly and truly from these and similar verses, 
they fail to understand others, and in consequence are apt 
to draw inferior meanings from more mystical passages. But 
because less gifted minds read, and have read the Scriptures 
literally and as physical history to their own loss, it does not 
follow that the Scriptures ave so to be read. Allsacred Scripture 
is Arch-History, and though it be correspondingly allied to local 
events, the Mystics, one and all, tell us that we lose greatly by 
our persistence in regarding sacred writings only from a literal 
or historical standpoint. When I use the word ‘ Mystic,” I 
do not mean a thinker who is cloudy, hazy, and confused in 
his ideas, but one who has arrived at clear thinking, and who 
therefore has no doubt as to the view he expresses; now all 
Mystics, whether of the East or West, deprecate any under- 
standing of Scripture other than spiritual. To be just then 
in our comparative views of theologies, we should compare 
the ‘ professed religion” of each, and though each will show dis- 
advantages in some directions there will be corresponding 
advantages in others. It requires a really ‘‘ comprehensive”’ 
mind to study comparative theology without the personal equa- 
tion, which is inherent in all of us, leading us into error. We 
none of us escape this pitfall, less deep however for some than 
for others. 

To return to the “ mixing of nations.” Do we really 
“blend” more? Was there not in olden times a very large 
activity and constant travel and movement in Asia, in the cen- 
turies when the great Assyrian and Babylonian Empires were in 
their glory, and indeed up to the Middle Ages? When in fact 
did travel really cease and the nations absolutely remain each 
entirely within its own borders? Never! It is true that 
distances are diminished by modern methods of locomotion; as 
it is said, “space is annihilated’; but is not the consequence 


* Bhagavad Gitd, vi. 40. 
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of this speed and haste that there is less chance of real ‘“ blend- 
ing” with other nations than ever ? 

I fully admit that our physical bodies fly about the globe, 
and that American and Australian, Indians, West and East, 
Chinamen and Europeans rub shoulders with each other in a 
free and easy way that they never could before—but does that 
really make people blend? Certainly it may and will help if 
people will agree to differ, and while respecting their own religion 
respect also that of their new acquaintances; but that all should 
be able to adopt the esoteric doctrines which lie at the back of 
all religions would augur mankind to have arrived at a practical 
millennium. Such a period is no doubt the goal of our evolution 
—the difficulty, however, being that as our minds expand com- 
prehensively so does our notion of the millennium, and there- 
fore, as far as this world goes, we really seem to be as far off as 
ever. 

It seems to me a mistake to consider evolution to be as it 
were a mere mechanical uncoiling of the rope of progress, as if 
improvement went on until it arrived at a “‘ millennium.” For 
my own part I prefer the view taught by the Mystics, that evo- 
lution, strictly speaking, only takes place by return toa higher 
plane; there is no millennium period for the world until such 
time as each soul, having arrived at its own millennium, ceases 
to return to earth again. Then, and then alone, can be that of 
the world. In the meantime there is an ever-increasing number 
of saints made perfect waiting for the arrival of their brethren. 

But to return to the consideration of the question of the — 
intermixing of nations as one relating only to the present 
generation. Did not the market*places of Athens and Alexandria, 
and doubtless the events and conversations on many other un- 
recorded market-places, bear testimony to the fact that nations 
always intermixed physically, but only for material contact or 
combat? Of what avail would it be if ten thousand travellers 
journeyed to and fro for the ten of olden times, or if Mrs. Besant 
went to India and back twenty times a year? If she did not 
spiritually mix with the people and spiritually blend our western 
thought with Indian thought, what would it be to any one but 
herself how many times her body journeyed to and fro? Out of 
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the ten thousand who might journey to India to-day, it is 
possible that there might after all be no more than ten who would 
spiritually blend with the people. 

I think all who have read that charming book Kokoro, will 
see that, with all the so-called ‘‘advancement”’ the Japanese 
have made in western manners and customs, they are no nearer 
really blending with ours than before, at all events not in spiritual 
manners and customs. Besides, if all nations are advancing 
and throwing off superstition, to which or what do we all con- 
verge? Have we any real standard with which we all agree? 
No, we have not, though we certainly have a vague one; but 
mistiness and vagueness are not spiritual incentives. Perhaps 
we say, and with truth, some people doubtless have very clear 
standards; but these are not yet exactly carried out by any 
nation or people, and therefore the methods of arriving at such 
standard must necessarily be theoretical. Plato’s Republic called 
forth varying views of methods of realisation then as now. 
Human nature as nature is curiously similar in all times and 
ages. Possibly, even probably, a general higher level may be 
attained by the masses now than in former centuries. But is 
not it quite possible to meet a man going about the world in an 
electrically lighted steam-yacht with telephonic international 
communication, his body sustained by all sorts of international 
food, a man in daily mental touch with the four quarters of the 
globe, and yet with a merely elementary understanding of the 
veal things that concern man’s true being? He has a thorough 
understanding and grasp of all appertaining to modern civilisa- 
tion, and of the enormous number of things that daily seem 
necessary to the well-being of the pampered physical body; 
such a man would in all good faith speak of his enlightenment— 
whereas we know, as a truth, that his real Ego is imprisoned in 
dense darkness, and that he is passing his life not in the twilight 
of the Gods but in the darkness born from the fact that his real 
god is his own lower self. Such men exist now as ever. The 
converse holds good; we know that a man with only a waist 
cloth and with no food at all to speak of, living in India or Egypt, 
who has never seen a steam-yacht, may have such knowledge of 
the Mysteries of God that, so to speak, he may hold this planet 
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in the hollow of his hand. Formerly the predecessors of the 
owners of steam-yachts reclined on couches and crowned them- 
selves with roses, and ordered their slaves at the peril of their 
lives to execute their imperious commands; men issue similar 
commands now, but they are obeyed not by slaves but by victims. 
The plutocrat who makes “‘corners’’ to-day plays with the 
cupidity of society, which follows his lead for fear of losing its 
spoil, just in the same spirit as the slaves of old put aside their 
feelings of humanity when told to strike and slay. The 
“ original sin’ in the classical despot is repeated and carried on 
in other lines in the financial ‘‘ Head of the Firm” to-day. We 
can all think of such public sinners. 

Is ‘‘the tendency of western nations to banish religion from 
the fields of education,’ spoken of by Marquis Ito, a real fact, 
and if so, would it be a beneficial one, as Colonel Elias would, I 
think, make it out to be? 

Ministers nowadays do not force any form of religion on the 
country, and yet the fact that religion is held as an important 
matter must surely be a comfort to those thinkers who perceive, 
with the Japanese Prime Minister, that the materialism in which 
he once believed is really one of the greatest foes of a nation. It 
makes a wide difference whether the leaders of a nation respect 
religion and retain the special rituals of its forms, or deny and do 
away with all and every religious expression! Not that I sym- 
pathise with any straining after rigid uniformity in public wor- 
ship. We know how ineffectual this is in private, still more is 
it so in public life. We have yet, however, to see whether people 
would be generally the better for doing away with “ obligatory 
creeds.” The descriptive word ‘‘ obligatory ” strikes me some- 
what as a misnomer. Suppose we had done away with the 
creeds—I mean the protesting part of the community at the 
‘Reformation’ period. We should, in that case, be now with- 
out these great bonds of union between us and the Latin and 
Greek Churches. Certainly it would be well if the priests of to- 
day had the true efficiency of their prototypes and predecessors 
of olden times, but unless we doubt the esoteric and mystic 
knowledge of all seers and teachers (including H. P. B. and 
others), we must admit that there have been true High Prigets: 
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Are we not told that Atlantis flourished for thousands of years 
under its High Priests, and only fell when these lost their virtue ? 
Unless we disbelieve this story of Atlantis, which I—in good 
company with Plato and H. P. B.—believe, we must admit 
there have been ‘‘mighty men.’ Similarly Moses and the 
like are names given in the Hebrew Scriptures “for our in- 
struction,” to remind us that there were then great priests, and 
we are further told of a mysterious Melchisedek. Now, how- 
ever, the priesthood is a fallen power. First the priests fell, 
next the people—are we not both on the ground? It is easy to 
bewail ourselves as having been or being priest-ridden, or to try 
to avoid it by showing how low they lie; but would it not be 
wiser to begin to get up ourselves, to gird our own loins, and per- 
haps, when we have arisen and seen a wider horizon, we may 
find here and there a soul from amongst those we call harshly 
“‘ sacerdotal enthusiasts’ who has already arisen before us. 

Certainly, if the priests of to-day had the true sacerdotal 
knowledge and power of the ancient days, we should esteem our- 
selves a fortunate people, for in good truth the Mahatmas would 
be amongst us, and our one object would be to be instructed. 
The fact of the fallen priesthood is rather, then, against the pro- 
position that we have immensely advanced in modern times, and 
that we are immeasurably beyond our ancestors in all ways. In 
this very one way we are immeasurably inferior ! 

Now, if we agree that ‘‘a very large number of people are 
like indifferent swimmers,” why should it be considered wise 
for them “‘ to cast themselves loose from the narrow little plank 
they have been clinging to so long,” since the shipwreck. This 
plank means exoteric religion, and I fail to see anything but wis- 
dom on the part of these indifferent swimmers who cling to it. 
They feel they are doomed if they—equipped by nature with 
inferior intellects, or in a position in life where they cannot ob- 
tain further information as to what to do for the best—should let 
go the support they have, the narrow plank perhaps of their 
Sunday schools, or whatever scrap of religious information they 
may have been able to assimilate. They feel that to enter 
further into the subject would be only engulfing what little ability 
they have. They wisely, not unwisely, cling to their plank. “Any 
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devotee who seeketh to worship with faith any such aspect, I 
verily bestow the unswerving faith of that man.”* He places 
the swimmer firmly on the plank, until such time as he is strong 
enough to do better. 

Now all Scriptures are really comprehensive. As soon as 
man’s mind begins to open he begins to comprehend, and sees 
more and more until the true Unity is perceived. But God alone 
sees the world in its completeness; man sees only the parts and 
the sections. Likewise in religion the normal man, with closed 
inner sensorium, can never see religion and sacred writings in 
their fullness. It is, therefore, an error of the mind, and a 
very serious one, for students of Theosophy and philosophy 
eagerly to strive to strike off the fetters they perceive enchaining 
their companions. Fetters, whether of roses, or of steel or 
gold, can only fall from a person when they fall naturally apart, 
the unlocking aided by the hand inside as well as by the hand 
outside. It is only by the Hand of God, that works inwardly 
and outwardly, the bolts can be for ever unriven. 

If it be the case that some souls are in such elementary con- 
dition that ‘‘ lighted candles’’ can be in themselves a means of 
spiritual light, why should they be withheld? They may be the 
first tottering step towards “Bhakti”. I should doubt, however, 
whether one worshipper in a thousand would have so elementary 
an understanding. If so, well then, are such not in the same 
mental darkness as are the devotees of Juggernaut, and those 
who at Bairam throw themselves on the ground to be trampled 
under foot by the Dervish riders? Who would not rather pity 
and admire their devotion—misguided perhaps, but not blame- 
worthy—and if any ignorant person imagine one candle or seven 
candles to be the true Image of the ‘‘ Light of the World,” is it 
not perhaps better to pity rather than to condemn such incom- 
petent thought ? 

It is probable and possible ,“‘that a modern European, 
Colonial or American crowd” may be “‘ much more intelligent 
and open to explanation now than. a crowd of a few centuries 
ago,” provided it be a picked crowd of to-day, and an unpicked 
one of a few centuries ago. Take a crowd bent on lynching 


* Bhagavad Gita, vii. 21, 
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some scapegoat in the Western States of America, or the crowd 
that applauded the murder of Hypatia, or the various crowds 
that have “assisted” in many bloody events in modern times, 
or any crowd of roughs and larrikins of to-day—and I should 
say these “‘ crowds,’’ when bent on any fell purpose, are now of 
the same human nature as they were centuries ago. On the 
other hand, a crowd intelligently listening to some able address, 
quietly and attentively taking in all the points of the speaker’s 
discourse, may be likened to the “‘ five thousand” who listened 
to our Lord when He opened His mouth and spake to the 
multitude. We know also historically that ‘‘crowds’’ were 
easily gathered together to listen intelligently and willingly to 
any philosopher. 

It is plain to me that our duty consists, not in over-rating 
our present standpoint and pluming ourselves as peacocks on 
gate-posts over the barn-door fowls below us, but in trying to 
understand a little more definitely what true comprehension and 
expansion really are. I read them a little differently from 
Colonel Elias, and believe that our work does not consist in 
merely throwing away ideas, creeds, forms, and customs, but in 
understanding them and in knowing how they rose and from 
what they rose. Perchance if we throw away what we think is 
the empty case, we may also throw away the pearl inside it. 
Listen to what is true comprehensiveness: ‘‘ He who seeth 
Me everywhere and seeth everything in Me, of him will I never 
lose hold, and he shall never lose hold of Me.’* Let us there- 
fore beware lest we of the nineteenth century mistake progress 
in material things and mere change of opinions for that spiritual 
Light without which we are indeed still living in darkness ! 


ISABEL DE STEIGER. 


* Bhagavad Gitd, vi. 30. 
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(CONTINUED FROM p. 63) 


TURNING our attention from the examination of perceptions 
which may be treated, by abstraction, as occupying Time only, 
we now proceed, in Chapter IV. to an analysis of feelings into 
which a space-element enters. According to our author, the 
sensations of sight and touch contain immediately and inseparably 
an element of extension of at least two dimensions. In other 
words, the actual sensations of sight (¢.e., colour) and touch are 
in themselves felt as extended in two dimensions. We cannot 
stop to follow in detail the analysis by which he shows that this 
“extension” or ‘‘space-element”’ is not, as often maintained, 
due to association, though, as he afterwards shows, the third 
dimension of space—depth—is added to the two others by means 
of that process. 

Sight and touch then both involve spatial extension in two 
dimensions, but while sight involves it as a continuum both ad 
intra and ad extra, touch only does so ad intra. Andif we always 
exercised these two senses separately, 7.¢., at different times, we 
should not, in perceptiofi alone, identify the spatial extension 
given by them separately as the same, or the portions of extension 
given by touch with any of the portions distinguished in that 
given by sight. But from their simultaneous use we do 
identify, as one and the same, the space given by touch with that 
given by sight, and this forms the first step in our building up of 
the notions of a single space, and that of matter filling space. 

In Chapter V. it is shown how the notion of the third 
dimension of space is built up by association from the simultane- 
ous combination of sensations of touch with those of sight. 
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And we are then led on to a distinction which, Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson considers, plays a most important part in 
philosophy; the distinction between objective thoughts and the 
objects thought of by them; these latter being the objects of face- 
to-face, or direct, as opposed to reflective perception—a distinc- 
tion of which he makes considerable use later on. 

It is by the combined exercise of sight and touch, including 
their practically inseparable sensations (i.¢., the sense of muscular 
tension, of heat and cold, that of the direction of sound, etc.) that 
we first obtain and afterwards examine and arrange, our percep- 
tion of an external world. Until we have exercised sight and 
touch together we have no such perception ; externality has no 
meaning for us. For since time and space are both in conscious- 
ness, being distinct modes of conscious perception, there is, 
therefore, nothing to which extension or space can be perceived 
as external. But once extension, and still more space, is given, 
then externality acquires a meaning. It is the relation between 
parts of an extension, or of a space, perceived as being beyond 
one another, statically and simultaneously, and not merely suc- 
cessively. Thus our external world arises along with our per- 
ception of our own bodies as occupying space; and externality 
comes to mean the rest of space in relation to the portion which 
our bodies occupy. Chapter VI. is occupied with a very careful 
analysis of the building up of the “external world’’ as common 
sense Calls it, and at its close looking back, we find the following 
results: (1) Space is the name for the combination of the exten- 
sion derived from sight and the extension derived from touch, 
abstracting in thought, as far as possible, from the sensation 
elements of both senses. (2) Matter is the name for the sensation 
elements derived from both senses, abstracting in thought, so 
far as possible, from the extension elements in both. Matter, 
therefore, in its utmost abstraction, supposing complete abstrac- 
tion possible, would be force, something factually felt; space in 
its utmost abstraction would be vacwity. But such complete ab- 
straction abolishes in thought the object of the abstracting process 
and hence pure force and pure vacuity are names only. 

Chapter VII. deals with the world of objects thought of, and 
the great step which its consideration reveals to us in analysis is 
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that enormously important stage where consciousness is first located 
tn the body, for this is the initial step in the building up of the 
notion of a subject of consciousness. The analysis and working 
out of this are too minute for exposition here, but form assuredly 
a most important contribution to philosophy, whether or no 
our author’s contention stand the test of criticism in all 
respects. 

It is through this identification of the body as the location 
of consciousness, and the consequent notion of the subject, that 
the notion of cause arises. Foras man has not yet begun to phi- 
losophise, all real existents—his own body with consciousness 
located in it, among others—are to him absolutes, whether 
they are persons or things. Now an absolute being, con- 
sidered in action or activity, is considered as a cause, and 
man thus, in seeking to explain the phenomena about him, 
puts the question of causation to phenomena, instead of 
the question of real conditioning. According to our author, 
such a conception as cause is wholly illegitimate, and must, 
as we shall see presently, be replaced by that of real con- 
ditioning—a point which is perhaps the main crux of this work. 
The last thirty pages of the present chapter are devoted to a sort 
of preliminary disquisition on this subject of causation, and re- 
veal a somewhat novel position. To begin with, his preliminary 
definition of a real condition runs thus: “‘A real sine quad non 
antecedent or co-existent of its conditionate;’’ while cause, ac- 
cording to him, means ‘‘something that produces, or effects 
something, from itself and by some inherent attribute or power 
of its own, whether original or imparted; thus accounting not 
only for the existence or occurrence, but also for the quality 
or nature of the effects produced.” 

Now, it is as a producer of this sort that common sense 
conceives the body when unified with its consciousness, because 
the feelings of pleasure and pain, of aversion or desire, the 
action which accompanies them, the sense of effort which 
both involve, and the results which correspond to them, 
together form a unity which, from the fact of correspondence 
between its parts, seems to be a self-explanatory whole. Thus 
the subject comes to be conceived of as a cause. Now the real 
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facts are, that consciousness, in the narrower sense of an ex- 
istent series of representations, is perceived as located in the 
body, which is one of its objects thought of, and which differs 
from it in being material. But common-sense, which does not 
analyse as it goes, takes this duality as a single conscious 
agent, whose nature is not susceptible of further explanation. 
Now as knowledge increases, the essential difference between 
the two natures inevitably discloses itself, and so we get the two 
natures in question conceived as two causes, body and soul, one 
to actuate and explain the physical, the other the conscious 
phenomena, presented by the Subject. 

But we must leave this part of the question, and hasten to 
the concluding chapter of this volume which deals with the 
World of Real Conditions, and adumbrates to some extent 
the author’s final philosophical position. Without quoting 
in detail to an inadmissible extent, it is almost impossible 
to follow our author in detail through his analysis of the way in 
which the full conception of the subject is built up, into his ex- 
position and establishment of the conception and doctrine of real 
conditions, or into the analytical discrimination of real conditions 
from real existents, in the last of which he establishes and 
justifies the distinction between consciousness and real matter 
which is not consciousness—but is, in virtue of some of its 
properties, a face-to-face object of consciousness, and, in virtue 
of others, the real condition, proximate or remote, of the arising 
of consciousness in material organisms—by showing the im- 
possibility of conceiving one and the same process-content of 
consciousness to be located in two different places at once. For 
as consciousness it must be located in the subject or organism, 
and therefore it must be eliminated from perceived matter as 
contributing to constitute or compose it. 

We must content ourselves with very briefly summarising 
the philosophical conclusions which he draws, and thus while the 
fact of the independent existence of matter, as something which 
is non-consciousness, is established beyond a doubt (in our 
author’s opinion), inasmuch as it is shown to be and to contain 
the real conditions upon which consciousness, which is the aware- 
ness of it, depends for its existence, still the exact correspondence 
or truth to fact of those perceptions, which are the ultimate data 
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for our knowledge ofits nature, can never be itself tested. And this 
perception of matter as real condition, or rather as consisting of 
parts which are real conditions, brings us to the end of our tether, 
so far as any positive knowledge of it is possible tous. Beyond it 
we are left standing, as it were, in presence of some unknown and 
unimaginable real condition of the ultimate constitution of matter 
as a real existent and real condition. 

On the side of consciousness it has been shown that all 
modes of consciousness, including presentations as well as re- 
presentations, are and must be classed as consciousness, in con- 
tradistinction from the molecules and processes of matter, which 
are not consciousness, but are objectified and known as real con- 
ditions, proximate or remote, of consciousness coming into exist- 
ence in material subjects; or in other words, consciousness as 
an existent is the conditionate of really existing matter. But, it 
is only the existence of consciousness, not its whatness, quality 
or content, which is conditioned upon matter. 

The real conditions, then, of consciousness (which when 
taken as an existent is co ipso taken as aconditionate) only condi- 
tion its thatness, 1.¢., the fact of the appearance and combination 
of its states and processes, their order and arrangement; they 
do not condition its whatness, except so far as that whatness 
depends upon the combination, by association or otherwise, of 
what has previously appeared. Ultimately, therefore, the specific 
content of consciousness is independent of material real condi- 
tions. It is inexplicable, because an ultimate datum. Con- 
sciousness is therefore, the ultimate foundation of our whole 
knowledge of material existence. Hence not only is the whatness, 
or nature of consciousness, incapable of being thought of as con- 
ditioned, but it is incapable even of being questioned; for even 
in putting the question, we must accept it as known, questioning 
itself being a mode of consciousness. Hence while matter is and 
must be itself the conditionate of some real, though to us un- 
imaginable, condition, consciousness in its nature is not thus 
dependent, and no question as to its conditioning can even be put, 
except verbally merely. 

Finally, surveying the whole panorama of objective thought, 
three distinct orders of thought and of existence, may thus be 
exhibited as our final result. 
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I. The order existendi vel fiendi of matter, including that of 
our own neuro-cerebral processes, which latter is the proximate 
real condition of our consciousness—the Cosmic Order of real 
conditioning. 

II. The order existendi vel fiendi of our consciousness, in 
dependence on those neuro-cerebral processes—the Psychological 
Order. 

III. The Order cognoscendi of Existence generally—the 
Cognitive or Philosophical Order. 

In his concluding paragraphs he points out the various 
senses of the term “reality” as follows: 

Reality means: 

1. Something simply in consciousness. 

2. Something which has a definite place in perception, 
or objective thought. 

3. Something which has existence independently of 
whether it is perceived or unperceived, thought of 
or not thought of, at any given time. 

4. Something which has efficiency as a real condition. 


We must here conclude this very summary and imperfect 
analysis of the first volume of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s 
Philosophy and pass on to give an even briefer account of the con- 
clusions he arrives at in the second and third books. It was in- 
dispensable to devote so large a share of space to this first volume, 
because it forms the foundation of all his work; but now we 
must rest content with the barest summary of conclusions. 

The analysis of Book I. has disclosed to us—in our author’s 
view—a world or objective panorama of real objects thought 
of, consisting of two classes of real existents, briefly named 
Matter and Existent Consciousness, in contrast to the objective 
thought, or (psychologically) subjective panorama, by which we 
picture or think of it. Thus, speaking broadly, the common- 
sense conception of the universe in which we live is justified. 

Following up this conception of the world of real conditions, 
the author now proceeds to treat in Book II. of Positive Science, 
which he defines as the Quest of Real Conditions. He points 
out that Matter forms a ground common both to Science and 
Philosophy, and on the basis of the analysis given in Book I. he 
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proceeds to deal at some length with the perceptual data of 
Science: Space (under the heads of Geometry and Kinematic), 
Number, and the conception of Infinity, the latter involving a 
consideration and solution of various time-honoured puzzles, 
including Kant’s famous antinomies. 

We cannot go into detail but must remark that our author 
defends strongly—on philosophical grounds—the validity of the 
claim of Euclidean three-dimensional space to be the only 
possible and conceivable veal space, and argues that all other 
multi-dimensional spaces must always be regarded as conceived 
in, and configurations of, three-dimensional space—a_ position 
which seems to me of very questionable validity though possi- 
bly warranted by his premisses, on the soundness and adequacy 
of which therefore it reflects some doubt. 

Number he regards as having its essential basis in the act of 
attending ; and counting he explains asa succession of such acts. 
Into the puzzles of Infinity we will not enter, but a word must 
be said as to Matter and Force. ‘‘ That solid tangibility,” 
he remarks, “‘ which we call matter includes force, and cannot 
exist as matter without it. Similarly there is no such thing as 
force, unless it be inherent in or exerted by matter.”’ Force, then, 
is one of the inseparable constituent elements in matter, the 
others being (1) the element of time duration which matter, 
like all existents without exception, must occupy if it exist 
at all, and (2) the element of spatial existence in three dimen- 
sions. Analysing this last, our author comes to the conclusion 
that matter is dependent upon real antecedent conditions which 
are not matter but belong to the ‘‘unknown” world. Force 
he finds to be the doing, activity, or behaviour of matter, or 
rather of mass, a quantum of matter—or mass as doing, distin- 
guished from mass as being; or one of the two components or 
elements of mass. And this implies that force is not self-existent 
or creative of matter, nor a noumenal entity of which matter is 
the manifestation. It means, that the origin or creation of 
matter, whatever it may be, is also the origin and creation of 
force, since matter and force inseparably involve each other. 

Newton’s Principia is reverted to repeatedly in the discussion 
of force, and the great importance as well as the real meaning 
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both for Science and Philosophy of his vis insita, vis inertia and 
vis impressa are shown at some length. 

Chapter II. deals with the main branches of Positive Science: 
Dynamic, Energetic, Chemistry, Biology, Natural History and 
Psychology. Among these we have space only for a word 
about the last, though there is much well worthy of perusal in 
our author’s remarks upon the rest. But psychology stands in 
such close and intimate connection with metaphysic that a 
writer’s views thereupon are always significant in their bear- 
ing upon his philosophical position. 

He holds very strongly to the view that consciousness 1s 
merely an accompaniment of neural action and is throughout its 
conditionate. Indeed he goes so far as to say that ‘‘ conscious- 
ness is invariably initiated by, and depends upon, nerve action 
and not vice versd,”’ and he adds that ‘the only conclusion 
which experience warrants is, that consciousness in all its forms, 
and whenever it occurs, is not only the concomitant but also 
the dependent concomitant, or conditionate of neural process, 
and that this order of dependence is never inverted.’’ But con- 
sciousness as a positively known existent has a nature—we know 
it as sensation, memory and other kinds of awareness—and this, 
1.e., the nature of consciousness as awareness, the nature of matter 
does not explain, nor can any development of physiology or 
knowledge of neural processes do so either. 

We thus find our author occupying precisely, exactly and in 
explicit words, the fundamental position in Psychology taken up 
by the Safikhya school of thought thousands of years ago in 
India—a somewhat remarkable fact it seems to me. 

In the third chapter of this Book the results obtained for 
Philosophy from the foregoing study of Positive Science are 
summed up and discussed, but they cannot be stated with 
adequate clearness in a few words, while their general bear- 
ing will be seen from what is to follow. We shall pass on there- 
fore to consider the Analysis of Conscious Action which forms 
the subject matter of Book III. and occupies the 450 pp. of 
Volume III. as well as 250 pp. of Volume IV. 


The leading result obtained by the analysis of the preceding Book con- 
sists in this, that we can now bring a definite conception of the real agent 
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and real conditioning in psychology into connection with the previously 
obtained distinction between consciousness as a knowing and conscious- 
ness as an existent. Neural processes, it has been seen, proximately con- 
dition the stream of consciousness, first in its character of an existent 
simply, and then in its character of a knowing, that is, of a panorama of 
objective thought, so far as this depends on the collocation, dismissal, or 
combination, of parts, or moments of the existent stream. 

On this basis, Mr. Hodgson now proceeds to deal with the 
vitally important subject of Redintegration which he regards as 
entirely and solely a neural process. Much of his analysis is 
extremely interesting and useful, but one cannot help constantly 
feeling that the use of terms which have a meaning only in and 
for consciousness, such as Attention, Volition, etc., to denote as 
yet unknown nerve-brain processes is of doubtful legitimacy. 
At any rate it gives a feeling of hollowness and unreality to the 
analysis, which is irritating to the reader and impairs greatly the 
value of the work. 

Mr. Hodgson’s treatment of Emotion is much better than is 
to be found elsewhere, and he gives to the Emotions at last their 
rightful place as the mainsprings of all action. He reduces the 
famous ‘‘ Laws of Association ” to nerve-processes, showing quite 
rightly that, as usually stated, they explain nothing whatever and 
are mere abstract fictions, in so far as they are not simple de- 
scriptions of what happens in trains of thought. 

His treatment of voluntary Redintegration (subject to what 
has been said above) is extremely good, while his remarks on 
Logic are full of interest. But we must pass over these, as well 
as over his treatment of the Foundations of Poetic, with the re- 
mark that they are well worth careful perusal for their sugges- 
tiveness ; for we must say a few words upon the‘ Foundations of 
Ethic, which forms the concluding chapter of this Book. 

Here the sense of hollowness and dissatisfaction, arising 
from his (seemingly) purely mechanical view of the entire de- 
pendence of existent consciousness upon neural action, becomes 
painfully acute. He maintains to the full moral responsibility 
and the freedom of the will; he holds that choice in conduct is 
real and that the voice of conscience is the highest and supreme 
judge and guide of all conscious action. But though our author 
is most unusually frank and straightforward in dealing with most 
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difficulties and objections, I cannot find that he anywhere even 
affects to meet what seems the fatal objection to which his whole 
theory here lies open, which may thus be stated: If all con- 
sciousness as existent, and all the processes of redintegration, 
both spontaneous and voluntary which determine its contents, 
are really and actually the conditionates—are, as he puts it, 
determined by, and the results of, neural action, which (since the 
matter of which nerve-substance consists is ex hypothest not-con- 
sciousness) must be regarded as purely mechanical and taking 
place according to its own laws and conditions—what meaning 
can possibly attach to the words “‘ moral responsibility,” which 
is an idea avowedly referring to consciousness and its states, 
but ceases to possess any intelligible significance when attached 
to non-conscious mechanical processes. If consciousness is 
a mere dependent concomitant of organised matter in action 
—as he maintains—what meaning or validity can we assign 
to appeals to the moral sense, what significance to the conscience, 
both of which pertain to the consciousness which, as he main- 
tains, is mechanically determined ? 

This question he nowhere faces, and yet it seems to be a 
fundamental and crucial one for his whole position. 

It is curious to find him assigning, in express words, all 
action and all initiative to Matter. ‘‘ Matter,” he says, ‘‘ in all its 
parts possesses an initiative, or is an initiator, of action, by virtue 
of its nature alone, which is the ultimate foundation of all the 
positive knowledge we can have of it.” Never in Western Philo- 
sophy has the fundamental position of the Saéfikhya been thus 
clearly and explicitly taken up. Here we have a Consciousness 
regarded as the pure Witness, the Sakshi, the bare Knower and 
Perceiver, the Purusha of that doctrine, actionless, passive, 
neither actor nor cause, the bare looker-on; while to Matter is 
assigned all action, all initiative, all determination, all agency, 
all efficiency, all the building up, arrangement and calling into 
being the content of consciousness as existent, including all 
thought, all emotion, and all conscious action. This is pre- 
cisely what is ascribed by the Safikhya to Prakriti, and I cannot 
refrain from expressing my surprise at the marvellous identity in 
fundamental view which has thus come to light. For Mr. 
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Hodgson is no materialist. Not only does he expressly repu- 
diate and indeed cogently refute the materialist theory, but his 
essential doctrine that Matter itself is the conditionate of real 
but unknown and not-material conditions in the Unknown 
World, shows how far he is from that position. On this point, 
viz., that Matter is dependent and called into existence by opera- 
tive conditions in the Unseen World, there seems to be, at first 
sight, a divergence from the Safikhyan view, but to this we shall 
return later in connection with Book IV., which contains the 
constructive part of Mr. Hodgson’s work. 

We have now completed this very summary and imperfect 
analysis of the first three volumes and Books of Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson’s Philosophy. There can be no doubt of the ability 
and originality of his thought, nor of the fact that it is deserving 
of most careful study and attention at the hands of all students 
of philosophy, though naturally the validity of many of his con- 
clusions will be seriously called in question and will need a good 
deal of further elucidation. In our next article we shall take up 
Book IV., which deals with The Real Universe, and endeavour 
to view his results as a whole. 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


A TREMULOUs crystal, waved as water, poured out upon the ground; you 
may defile it, despise it, pollute it at your pleasure and at your peril; for 
on the peace of those weak waves must all the heaven you shall ever gain 
be first seen; and through such purity as you can win for those dark waves, 
must all the light of the risen Sun of righteousness be bent down, by faint 
refraction. Cleanse them, and calm them, as you love your life. Therefore 
it is that all the power of nature depends on subjection to the human 
soul. Man is the sun of the world; more than the real sun. The fire of 
his wonderful heart is the only light and heat worth gauge or measure. 
Where he is, are the tropics; where he is not, the ice world. 
Modern Painters, v. 204, 205, by JOHN RUSKIN, 
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(CONTINUED FROM p. 78) 


Ir will be seen that we are thus introduced to a system which 
was in every respect founded on the very antithesis of all the 
ideas which have arrogated to themselves the name of modern 
progress. The factor which made such a government, so based, 
a possible and a workable one, was the existence among all 
classes of the community of an enlightened public opinion—an 
opinion so strong and definite, so deeply ingrained, as to make it 
practically impossible for any man to fail in his duty to the State. 
Any one who had so failed would have been regarded as an un- 
civilised being, unworthy of the high privilege of citizenship in 
this great empire of ‘‘ The Children of the Sun,” as these early 
Peruvians called themselves; he would have been looked upon 
with something of the same horror and pity as would have been 
an excommunicated person in medizval Europe. 

From this state of affairs—so remote from anything now 
existing as to be barely conceivable to us—arose another fact 
almost as difficult to realise. There were practically no laws in 
old Peru, and consequently no prisons; indeed, our system of 
punishments and penalties would have appeared absolutely un- 
reasonable to the nation of which we are thinking. The life of 
a citizen of the empire was in their eyes the only life worth living, 
but it was thoroughly well understood that every man held his 
place in the community only on condition that he fulfilled his 
duty towards it. If a man in any way fell short of this (an 
almost unheard-of occurrence, because of the force of opinion 
which I have previously described) an explanation would be 
expected by the officer in charge of his district, and if on ex- 
amination he proved blameworthy he would be reprimanded by 
that officer. But anything like continued neglect of duty ranked 
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among the heinous offences, such as murder or theft ; and for all 
these there was only one punishment—that of exile. 

The theory upon which this arrangement was based was an 
exceedingly simple one. The Peruvian held that the civilised 
man differed from the savage principally in that he understood 
and intelligently fulfilled his duties towards the State of which 
he formed a unit; if a man did not fulfil those duties he at once 
became a danger to the State, he showed himself unworthy to 
participate in its benefits, and he was consequently expelled from 
it, and left to live among the barbarous tribes on the fringes of 
the empire. Indeed, it is perhaps characteristic of the attitude 
of the Peruvians in this matter that the very word by which 
these tribes were designated in their language means, when 
literally translated, ‘‘ the lawless ones.” 

It was, however, only very rarely that it became necessary 
to resort to this extreme measure of exile; in most cases the 
officials were revered and beloved, and a hint from one of them 
was more than sufficient to bring back any unruly spirit to the - 
path of order. Nor were even the very few who were exiled 
irrevocably cast forth from their native country; after a certain 
period they were allowed to return upon probation to their place 
among civilised men, and once more to enjoy the advantages of 
citizenship as soon as they had shown themselves worthy of 
them. 

Among their manifold functions the officials (or ‘‘ fathers,” 
as they were called) included those of judges, although as there 
was practically no law in our sense of the word to administer, 
they perhaps corresponded more closely to our idea of arbitrators. 
All disputes which arose between man and man were referred to 
them, and in this case, asin all others, any one who felt dis- 
satisfied with a decision could always appeal to the official next 
above, so that it was within the bounds of possibility that a 
knotty point might be carried to the very footstool of the King 
himself. 

Every effort seems to have been made by the higher authori- 
ties to render themselves readily accessible to all, and part of the 
plan arranged for this purpose consisted in an elaborate system 


of visitations. Once in seven years the King himself made a 
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tour of his empire for this purpose, and in the same way the 
governor of a province had to travel over it yearly, and his 
subordinates in their turn had constantly to see with their own 
eyes that all was going well with those under their charge, and 
to give every opportunity for any one who wished to consult 
them or appeal to them. These various royal and official pro- 
gresses seem to have been made with considerable state, and 
to have been always occasions of the greatest rejoicing among 
the people. 

The scheme of government had at least this much in common 
with that of our own day, that a very complete and careful 
system of registration was adopted, births, marriages and deaths 
being catalogued with scrupulous accuracy, and statistics com- 
piled from them in quite the modern style. Each ‘‘ centurion” 
had a detailed record of the names of all who were under his 
charge, and kept for each of them a curious little tablet upon 
which the principal events of his life were entered as they 
occurred. To fis superior in turn he reported not names, but 
numbers—so many sick, so many well, so many births, so many 
deaths, etc.—and these small reports gradually converged and 
were added together as they passed higher and higher up the 
official hierarchy until an abstract of them all periodically 
reached the monarch himself, who had thus a kind of perpetual 
census of his empire always ready to his hand. 

Another point of similarity between this ancient system and 
our own is to be found in the exceeding care with which the land 
was surveyed, parcelled out, and above all analysed—the chief 
object of all this investigation being to discover the exact consti- 
tution of the earth in every part of the country, in order that the 
most appropriate crop might be planted in it, and the most made 
out of it generally. Indeed, it may be said that almost more 
importance was attached to the study of what we should now 
call scientific agriculture than to any other line of work. 

This brings us directly to the consideration of perhaps the 
most remarkable of all the institutions of this ancient race— 
its land system. So excellently suited to the country was this 
unique arrangement, that the far inferior race who thousands of 
years later conquered and enslaved the degenerate descendants 
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of our Peruvians endeavoured to carry it on as well as they 
could, and the admiration of the Spanish invaders was excited 
by such relics of it as were still in working order at the time of 
their arrival. Whether such a scheme could be as successfully 
carried out in less fertile and more thickly-populated countries 
I greatly doubt, but at any rate it seems to have been working 
capitally at the time and place where we thus find it in action. 
This system I must now endeavour to explain, dealing first, for 
clearness’ sake, with the broad outline of it only, and leaving 
many points of vital importance to be treated under other 
headings. 

Every town or village, then, had assigned to it for cultiva- 
tion a certain amount of such arable land as lay around it—an 
amount strictly proportioned to the number of its inhabitants. 
Among those inhabitants were in every case a large number of 
workers who were appointed to till that land—what we may call 
a labouring class, in fact—not that all the others did not labour 
also, but that these were set apart for this particular kind of 
work. How this labouring class was recruited must be explained 
later; let it be sufficient for the moment to say that all its 
members were men in the prime of life and strength, between 
twenty and five-and-forty years of age—that no old men or 
children, no sickly or weakly persons were to be seen among 
its ranks. 

The land assigned for cultivation to any given village was first 
of all divided into two halves, which we will call the private land 
and the public land. Both these halves had to be cultivated by 
the labourers, the private land for their own individual benefit 
and support, and the public land for the good of the community. 
That is to say, the cultivation of the public land may be regarded 
as taking the place of the payment of rates and taxes in our 
modern state. Naturally the idea will at once occur to the 
reader that a tax which is equivalent to half a man’s income, 
or which takes up half the time and energy that he expends 
(which in this case is the same thing) is an enormously heavy 
and most iniquitous one. Let the reader wait until he learns 
what was done with the produce of that tax, and what part it 
played in the national life before he condemns it as an oppres- 
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sive imposition. Let him realise also that the practical result of 
the rule was by no means severe; the cultivation of both public 
and private lands meant far less hard work than falls to the lot 
of the agriculturalist in England ; for while at least twice a year 
it involved some weeks of steady work from morning till night, 
there were long intervals when all that was required could easily 
be done in two hours’ work each day. 

The private land, with which we will deal-first, was divided 
among the inhabitants with the most scrupulous fairness. Each 
year after the harvest had been gathered in a certain definite 
amount of land was apportioned to every adult, whether man or 
woman, though all the cultivation was done by the men. Thus 
a married man without children would have twice as much as a 
single man; a widower with, say, two adult unmarried daughters 
would have three times as much as a single man, but when one 
of those daughters married, her portion would go with her—that 
is, it would be taken from her father and given to her husband. 
For every child born to the couple, a small additional assignment 
would be made to them, the amount increasing as the children 
grew older—the intention of course being that each family 
should always have what was necessary for its support. 

A man could do absolutely what he chose with his land, 
except leave it uncultivated. Some crop or other he must make 
it produce, but as long as he made his living out of it the rest 
was his own affair. At the same time the best advice of the 
experts was always at his service for the asking, so that he could 
not plead ignorance if his selection proved unsuitable. A man 
not belonging to our technical ‘‘labouring class’”—that is, a 
man who was making his living in some other way—could either 
cultivate his plot in his leisure time, or employ a member of that 
class to do it for him in addition to his own work; but in this 
latter case the produce of the land belonged not to the original 
assignee, but to the man who had done the work. The fact 
that in this way one labouring man could, and frequently quite 
voluntarily did, perform two men’s work, is another proof that 
the fixed amount of labour was in reality an extremely light 
task. 


It is pleasant to be able to record that a great deal of good 
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feeling and helpfulness seems always to have been shown with 
regard to this agricultural work. The man who had a large 
family of children, and therefore an unusually large piece of 
ground, could always count upon much kindly assistance from his 
neighbours as soon as they had completed their own lighter 
labours, and any one who had reason for taking a holiday would 
never lack a friend to supply his place during his absence. The 
question of sickness is not touched upon, for reasons which will 
presently appear. 

As to disposing of the produce, there was never any difficulty 
about that. Most men chose to grow grain, vegetables or fruits 
which they themselves could use for food; their surplus they 
readily sold or bartered for clothes and other goods; and at the 
worst the government was always prepared to buy any amount 
of grain that could be offered, at a fixed rate, a trifle below 
the market price, in order to store it in the enormous granaries 
which were invariably kept full in case of famine or emergency. 

But now let us consider what was done with the produce 
of that other half of the cultivated ground which we have called 
the public land. This public land was itself divided into two 
equal parts (each of which therefore represented a quarter of the 
whole arable land of the country), one of which was called the 
land of the King, the other the land of the Sun. And the law 
was that the land of the Sun must first be tilled, before any 
man turned a sod of his own private land; when that was done, 
each man was expected to cultivate his own piece of land, and 
only after all the rest of the work was safely over was he re- 
quired to do his share towards tilling the land of the King—so 
that if unexpected bad weather delayed the harvest the loss 
would fall first upon the King, and except in an exceedingly 
inclement season could scarcely affect the people’s private share, 
while that of the Sun would be safeguarded in almost any poss- 
ible contingency short of absolute failure of the crops. 

In regard to the question of irrigation (always an important 
one in a country, a great part of which is so sterile) the same 
order was always observed. Until the lands of the Sun were 
fully watered no drop of the precious fluid was directed else- 
where ; until every man’s private field had all that it needed 
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there was no water for the lands of the King. The reason of 
this arrangement will be obvious later on, when we understand 
how the produce of these various sections was employed. 

Thus it will be seen that a quarter of the entire wealth of 
the country went directly into the hands of the King—for in 
the case of money derived from manufactures or mining indus- 
tries the division was still the same—first one-fourth to the Sun, 
then one-half to the worker, and then the remaining fourth to 
the King. What then did the King do with this enormous 
revenue ? 

First, he kept up the entire machinery of government to 
which reference has already been made. The salaries of the 
whole official class, from the stately viceroys of great provinces 
down to the comparatively humble “‘centurions,” were paid by 
him—and not only their salaries but all the expenses of their 
various progresses and visitations. 

Secondly, out of that revenue he executed all the mighty 
public works of his empire, the mere ruins of some of which are 
still wonders to us now, fourteen thousand years later. The 
marvellous roads which joined city to city and town to town 
throughout the empire, hollowed out through mountains of 
granite, carried by stupendous bridges over the most im- 
practicable ravines—the splendid series of aqueducts which, by 
feats of engineering skill in no way inferior to that of our own 
day, were enabled to spread the life-giving fluid over the remotest 
corners of an often sterile country—all these were paid for out 
of the income derived from the lands ofthe King. 

Thirdly, he built and kept always filled a series of huge 
granaries, established at frequent intervals all over the empire. 
For sometimes it would happen that the rainy season failed 
altogether, and then famine would threaten thé unfortunate 
agriculturalist ; so the rule was that there should always be in 
store two years’ provision for the entire nation—a store of food 
such as perhaps no other race in the world has ever attempted 
to keep. Yet, colossal as was the undertaking, it was faithfully 
carried out in spite of all difficulties ; though I hardly think that 
even the mighty power of the Peruvian monarch could have 
achieved it but for the method of concentrating food which was 
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one of the discoveries of his chemists—a method which will be 
mentioned later. 

Fourthly, out of this share he kept up his army—for an army 
he had, and a very highly trained one, though he contrived to 
utilise it for many other purposes besides mere fighting, of 
which indeed there was not often very much to be done, since 
the less civilised tribes which surrounded his empire soon learnt 
to know and respect his power. But it will be better not to 
pause now to describe the special work of the army, but rather 
to fill in the remainder of our rough outline of the polity of this 
ancient State by indicating the place held in it by the great 
guild of the priests of the Sun. 

Such description as I have to give of the religion of the 
country I will put under a separate heading; what we are con- 
cerned with just now is not the religious but the civil side of 
the work of that priesthood. How did this body employ their 
vast revenues, equal in amount to those of the King when his 
were at their highest point, and far more certain than his not to 
be diminished in time of distress or scarcity ? 

The King indeed performed wonders with his share of the 
country’s wealth, but his achievements pale when compared 
with those of the priests. First, they kept up the splendid 
temples of the Sun all over the land—kept them upon such a 
scale that many a small village shrine had golden ornaments 
and decorations that would now represent many thousands of 
pounds, while the great cathedrals of the larger cities blazed 
with a magnificence which has never since been approached any- 
where upon earth. 

Secondly, they gave free education to the entire youth of 
the empire, male and female—not merely an elementary educa- 
tion, but a technical training that carried them steadily through 
years of close application up to the age of twenty, and sometimes 
considerably beyond. Of this education also details will be 
given later in this treatise. 

Thirdly (and this will probably seem to our readers the most 
extraordinary of their functions), they took absolute charge of 
all sick people. I do not mean merely that they were the physi- 
cians of the period, though that they were also. I mean that 
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the moment a man, woman or child fell ill in any way, he at once 
came under the charge of the priests, or, as they more gracefully 
put it, became the guest of the Sun. Thesick person was imme- 
diately and entirely absolved from all his duties to the State, and 
until his recovery not only the necessary medicine, but also his 
food, were supplied to him free of all charge from the nearest 
temple of the Sun, while in any serious case he was usually taken 
to that temple as to a hospital, in order to receive more careful 
nursing. If the sick man was the breadwinner of the family, 
his wife and children also became ‘“‘ guests of the Sun” until he 
recovered. In the present day any arrangement even remotely 
resembling this would certainly lead to fraud and malingering ; but 
that is because England lacks as yet that enlightened and univer- 
sally-diffused public opinion which made these things possible in 
ancient Peru. 

Fourthly—and perhaps this statement will be considered 
even more astonishing than the last—the entire population over the 
age of forty-five (except the official class) were also “‘ guests of 
the Sun”! It was considered that a man who had worked for 
twenty-five years from the age of twenty (when he was first ex- 
pected to begin to take his share of the burdens of the State) had 
earned rest and comfort for the remainder of his life, whatever that 
might be. Consequently every person, when he or she attained 
the age of forty-five, might, if he wished, attach himself to one 
of the temples and live a kind of monastic life of study, or if he 
preferred still to reside with his relatives as before, he might do 
so, and might employ his leisure as he would. But in any case 
he was absolved from all work for the State, and his maintenance 
was provided by the priesthood of the Sun. Of course he was in 
no way prohibited from continuing to work in any way that he 
wished, and as a matter of fact most men preferred to occupy 
themselves in some way, even though it were but with a hobby. 
Indeed, many most valuable discoveries and inventions were 
made by those who, being free from all need for constant labour, 
were at liberty to follow out their ideas and experimentalise at 
leisure in a way that no busy man could do. 

Members of the official class, however, did not retire from 
active work at the age of forty-five, except in case of illness, 
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nor did the priests themselves. In those two classes it was felt 
that the added wisdom and experience of age were too valuable 
not to be utilised; so in most cases priests and officials died in 
harness. 

It will now be obvious why the work of the priests was con- 
sidered the most important, and why, whatever else failed, the 
contributions to the treasury of the Sun must not fall short, for 
on them depended not only the religion of the people, but the 
education of the young and the care of the sick and the aged. 

What was achieved by this strange system of long ago, 
then, was this: for every man and woman a thorough education 
was assured, with every opportunity for the development of any 
special talent he or she might possess; then followed twenty- 
five years of work—steady indeed, but never either unsuitable 
in character or overwhelming in amount—and after that a life 
of assured comfort and leisure in which the man was absolutely 
free from any sort of care or anxiety. Some, of course, were 
poorer than others, but what we now call poverty was unknown, 
and destitution was impossible, while, in addition to this, crime 
was practically non-existent. Small wonder that exile from that 
State was considered the direst earthly punishment, and that the 
barbaric tribes on its borders became absorbed into it as soon 
as they could be brought to understand its system! 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


No burden must be laid down until we are willing to take a heavier one. 
Hence the obligations we may owe to relatives or friends, irksome as they 
may often appear, are as feathers compared with those we must take in 
their place. To neglect these former, and to put nothing in their place, 
becomes simple neglect of duty; we may rightly refuse these attentions to 
the few, when we have honestly taken up a burden for the many. This 
burden grows heavier and heavier for us through the ages, until at last the 
consciousness of the One who bears as it were the burden of the whole 


Kosmos becomes ours. 
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BEING AND DOING 


How often is the academic discussion raised, whether it is better 
to be or to do, and how many and how all-convincing are the 
arguments brought forward oneach side! If we incline to what 
may be called “‘ the better to be’’ school, troops of distinguished 
examples rise to our memories both in literature and in life. It 
is strange what dissimilar specimens of humanity become 
associated in this category, and great would be their surprise 
could they realise that there might be any kind of connecting link 
between them. 

Beginning with the Catholic orders of contemplative monks 
and nuns, or the vast crowds of Eastern saints and yogins, as 
the most perfect example of being rather than doing, we find 
that we must also include such developments as the college don, 
whose culture and polish have risen to a height that is in- 
expressible, and who consequently ends in doing nothing; the 
old-fashioned woman, who was told that she could only exercise 
a good influence by being entirely excluded from a life of action ; 
the French aristocrats who, like the non-working ants, thought 
starvation preferable to the disgrace of working; American 
Shakers, Quakers, Quietists, and that somewhat dreary school of 
religious thought, broadly represented by the hymn: 

Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death. 

Of the innumerable examples in poetry it will be sufficient to 
mention Wordsworth’s passionate appeal to cease, for a time at 
least, endless effort and strife, and listen to the mighty voices for 
ever speaking. 

Emerson tells us much the same in his “ Spivitual Laws,” 
where he asks the busybody: “‘ Why so not, my little sir?” 
and Browning decidedly asserts that : 
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Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘‘ work” must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price. 

In sacred literature we find many such examples, the most 
obvious being the sisters Mary and Martha, who stand as the 
great types of contemplation and action throughout Christendom. 
We know that Mary, who only sat at the Master’s feet and 
heard His word, was more highly commended than Martha, 
**cumbered with much serving,” inasmuch as she had chosen 
the better part which could not be taken from her. 

It might seem from all these instances that it is easy to 
establish that to be is far better than to do, and that action is 
a commonplace, vulgar sort of thing which may be carried on by 
inferior people with bourgeois minds, but which is not suitable 
for the higher orders of creation. Such at least is probably the 
opinion held by many, and is justified, as has been shown, by 
high authority. 

The school of thought that believes work to be the great 
virtue of man may perhaps be briefly and comprehensively 
summed up in Rudyard Kipling’s poem, in which the hero, 
Tomlinson, is refused admittance into either heaven or hell 
because he has done nothing. Query, was he rightly condemned ? 
Carlyle’s well-known man who is blessed because he has found 
his work must also occur to the mind, accompanied by the in- 
numerable exhortations in every book of good advice, new and 
old, admonishing all men to work hard, avoid sloth, earn their 
own living, etc., etc. These appear to stretch back to the past 
of pasts, and will probably continue through the present into 
the future, unless a very great change comes over our moralists. 

And the worker has surely something to say in his own 
favour, at all events in England, where he has always been 
respected. He has this plea, at least, that without him there 
would be no houses, bridges, railways, governments, charitable 
organisations, daily papers, in fact much that makes life delight- 
ful to the many if wearisome to the few. Perhaps there is a 
greater tendency than ever in these days to test men by their 
actions, and there is no doubt that this test is efficient in many 


ways, though it can never be quite conclusive. 
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Kipling’s poem may be quoted again : 
Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought, 
—— But what have ye done ? 
and that is in practice the question asked of people when they are 
weighed in the balance of life and judged by their fruits. 

No doubt the thinker and the reader may answer that they 
are working harder in their own way than any butcher or baker 
or even county councillor. They might also consider that 
those who influence the spirit of man instead of merely minister- 
ing to his bodily needs may possibly show a greater result of con- 
ferred benefit to humanity when all the reckonings are made up. 
If this be so, we only advance a step further in the argument, 
as the thinkers and writers must then be included in the body of 
workers, and join the camp against those who simply are as 
opposed to those who do. Our antithesis was between being and 
working, and we must therefore rise up to a much more abstract 
conception of being than that of the man who simply works with 
his brain instead of working with his hands. 

But surely the truth as usual lies somewhere between the 
two extremes. Are not being and doing inseparable in any work 
in this world? Only so far as a man is, so far as he has any real 
existence, will he find himself able to do any work that is worthy 
the name. Employers of labour know well that the value of a 
worker depends on his industry, talent, punctuality, reliability, 
good temper, and similar qualities, and that these are the factors 
that produce good work. And these qualities that make the 
man what he zs, and determine his position in the world and the 
work that he shall do, are surely the result of what he has done 
in the past. How else can virtues (or faults) be built up, but by 
a constant series of actions gradually moulding the character 
into what it is? 

It appears then that being and doing are not so very far apart, 
and that the contemplative and active must invariably balance each 
other or development could never take place. One who had 
never acted at any period but who was resolved to spend life in 
contemplation would probably have nothing to contemplate, even 
if he had any mind with which to contemplate. And on the 
other hand the ceaseless untiring worker, who never thinks or 
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has any time to stop and think, if such a person can exist, would 
soon be left behind in the race of life by his more intelligent 
brother, who had found, as all must find, that no satisfactory 
work is possible without mental capacity and effort. 

Must we decide, then, that the ideal life of a man or woman is 
an exact balance between contemplation and action, or might it be 
possible to take these one at a time in a series of successive lives, 
instead of attaining both developments fully in one life ? This latter 
would seem to be hardly possible, though remarkable instances of 
persons who have completely combined both these aspects of 
character might be brought forward. 


CAROLINE CUST. 


WHEREVER men are gathered, all the air 

Is charged with human feeling, human thought ; 
Each shout and cry and laugh, each curse and prayer 
Are into its vibrations surely wrought ; 

Unspoken passion, wordless meditation, 

Are breathed into it with our respiration, 

It is with our life fraught and over-fraught. 


So that no man there breathes earth’s simple breath 
As if alone on mountains or wide seas ; 

But nourishes warm life or hastens death 

With joys and sorrows, health and foul disease, 
Wisdom and folly, good and evil labours, 

Incessant of his multitudinous neighbours : 

He in his turn affecting all of these. 


That city’s atmosphere is dark and dense, 

Although not many exiles wander there, 

With many a potent evil influence, 

Each adding poison to the poisoned air 

Infections of unutterable sadness, 

Infections of incalculable madness, 
Infections of incurable despair. 


The City of Dreadful Night. JAMES THOMSON, 
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TELEGRAPHY WITHOUT WIRES. 


THE Wide World Magazine for August gives the following 
incident : 


Madame Amyot,a Danish artist, relates an adventure which she met 
with when going in search of Mdlle. Sophia Ribbing, a Swedish artist whom 
she desired to consult. 

Threading the mazes of the old palace of Christiansborg (where 
Mdlle. Ribbing was painting) Madame Amyot fell down a great chimney, 
and landing on a jutting ledge she suffered great pain and anxiety for about 
half an hour until she was rescued. 

She relates that in the seconds during which she was falling—‘* My 
whole life passed before me, with a farewell to its joys and happiness—with 
remorse and sorrow at its transgressions and unkindnesses.” 

While waiting for her rescuers she says she “felt thankful that my 
mother in her delicate and hyper-neurotic state of health knew nothing of 
the danger I was passing through. . . . In my dark prison she seemed 
to be suddenly present, her face full of anxiety, shining in the darkness 
before me.” 

On reaching home Madame Amyot tried to slip in quietly and to 
change her torn garments before joining her family, but ‘‘my mother’s 
sharp ears heard me, and she called me from the drawing-room, ‘Is that 
you, Cathinca ?’ 

“¢Yes, all right, mother—coming directly,’ I answered, and throwing a 
dust cloak around me, and substituting for my wrecked hat a garden hat 
I found in the hall, I opened the door and peeped in. 

‘** My mother had raised herself from the couch on which she was lying; 
her face hada strained and anxious expression, and her eyes seemed to 
question me. ‘Where have you been? I have been in the most dreadful 
anxiety about you,’ she cried. I answered that I did not see why she had 
any reason to fret about me, as I was in the habit of going out every day 
without special notice. ‘No, no,’ said mother fretfully, ‘this has been 
something quite unusual; I had not been thinking of you at all, till about 
twelve o’clock. I was then suddenly seized with a most extraordinary feel- 
ing of anxiety and fear on your behalf, and it grew so upon me that I could 
not rest anywhere, but went about from room to room and sat at the window 
looking for your return. When the maid brought my luncheon I asked her 
if she knew where you had gone, and added that I felt you must be in some 
great danger or trouble. I am indeed thankful to see that it was all un- 
founded.’ 

What were my mother’s feelings when, little by little, my adventure 
leaked out, you can easily guess! It was certainly an instance of a distinct 
telepathy.”’ 


LH EOSOPHICAMSAG TIVITIES 


Tue Hindu College is going forward; its roll of students is growing 

only too rapidly, and the central part of the buildings—parts other 

than the central are not yet materialised—has 

India been roofed in and paved. A Sports’ Club has 

been formed, of which Mr. Harry Banbery is 

president ; gymnastics, drill and athletics are being practised ; foot- 

ball has begun and a cricket field is being laid out. Physical educa- 

tion is much needed for the naturally studious Indian boy, and the 
College does well to include it in its curriculum. 

The Bombay Branch, despite all the gloom brought on its city 
by the plague, is setting an admirable example of vigour and energy. 
An English lecture is given every Sunday, and a lecture in Gujarati 
each Thursday. Three classes are held weekly, in addition to a 
private class for members. 


THE contemplated changes and improvements in the housing of the 

Society in London are going steadily forward. These are in accor- 

dance with the necessities of the growth of the 

Europe Society and are the result of the increased recog- 
nition of their responsibilities by its members. 

The Theosophical Publishing Society, under Miss Edith Ward’s 
capable supervision, has settled into its new rooms at 3, Langham 
Place, W., and has gained much by the change. 

The Blavatsky Lodge opened its autumn session on September 
7th, with a lecture by Mrs. Besant on ‘‘Some Obscure Problems 
in Karma.” The subject proved of such interest that the members 
voted for its continuance on September 14th. In consequence of 
the removal of the Lodge to new quarters Mrs. Besant delayed her 
departure for her winter’s work in India until Friday, September 
22nd, in order to be present at the closing of the Lodge work in its 
old home on Thursday, September atst. 

Three Sunday evening lectures have been given by Mrs. Besant, 
in the French Drawing-Room, St. James’ Restaurant, on September 
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3rd, roth and 17th. The full audiences listened with sustained in- 
terest to her explanation of ‘Why and How we Dream,” ‘The 
Meaning of Dreams,” and ‘‘ Eastern and Western Science.” We 
are glad to hear that it is probable that Mr. Leadbeater and Mr. 
Mead may, during the winter, give series of Sunday Evening 
Lectures on theosophical Subjects. 

A Lecturing Committee, consisting of Mr. Faulding, Miss Ward 
and Miss Stewart, has been formed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for Sunday lectures during the autumn, winter and spring. 

The notices and lecture lists forwarded for publication in The 
Vahan show that the country Lodges are re-assembling for their 
winter’s work. 

A new Centre has been formed at Leigh-on-Sea. 

Amsterdam and Brussels were visited by Mrs. Besant at the 
end of August ; her work at’Amsterdam was concerned wholly with 
the Dutch students, who assembled there from all parts of Holland 
to meet her. At Brussels she delivered a lecture and held a Branch 
meeting ; both gatherings have been most favourably commented on 
in the press. 


Tue American Section of the Theosophical Society has been incor- 

porated and a Board of Trustees has been formed to “ receive 

donations and legacies for the benefit of the 

America American Section and for the sustentation of the 

Theosophical Cause; the Trustees to disburse 

the same under the conditions made to the respective gifts.” The 

Trustees are George E. Wright of Chicago, Robert A. Burnett of 

Chicago, Fawcett Plumb of Streator, Illinois, Wm. J. Walters of 

San Francisco, California, and Alexander Fullerton, the General 
Secretary. 

The Section has commenced the publication of a monthly official 
organ similar to The Vahan, entitled The Theosophic Messenger. Our 
co-worker, Mr. Walters, makes the following announcement, which 
we reproduce with great pleasure: ‘“* As many of our readers will 
remember, it was for the children’s cause that Mercury first appeared 
in form, and a very simple form it was. This, too, passed away, but 
its life now reincarnates in The Golden Chain, with the enthusiastic 
approval of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater. This juvenile 
magazine will be conducted on very broad lines, so as to make it 
acceptable to all classes. The annual subscription will be fifty cents 
a year, and it is hoped that the present readers of Mercury will sub- 
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scribe for at least two copies and thereby do their part in helping 
the children’s cause.” We hope that The Golden Chain may have a 
long and prosperous life. 


Miss Epcer’s visit to New Zealand has been most successful 
throughout. Her list of lectures in Dunedin, Christchurch, and 
Wellington, was practically the same as in Auck- 

New Zealand land, the opening lecture being ‘‘ Theosophy a 

Living Power in the World,” the others dealing 
with various aspects of Christianity ; in Christchurch she also lec- 
tured on ‘“ Reincarnation” and ‘‘ Evolution”; and in Wellington 
she also addressed, by invitation, a meeting of the ‘“‘ Forward Move- 
ment,’ an unsectarian religious body, the subject being a general 
outline of theosophical teaching, which was greatly appreciated. 
In addition to the public lectures there were held enquiry and Branch 
meetings ; at the latter Miss Edger gave lectures on the ‘“ Evolution 
of Form.” Various social meetings were also held. She reached 
Auckland from the south on July 12th, lectured in Ponsonby on 
Sunday, the 16th, on ‘‘ The Theosophic Basis of All Religions,’”’ and 
left for Sydney the following day. Everywhere members have ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the visit, and look forward to her return with 
much pleasure. 

Mrs. Aiken lectured in Auckland on July 23rd on “‘ Man and 
his Bodies.” On the 24th she left for Sydney, with the good wishes 
ofall. Mrs. Draffin’s Ponsonby lectures continued with success, her 
subjects being ‘“‘One or More Earth-Lives?” ‘“‘ The Growth of the 
Soul,” and ‘‘ The Masters of Wisdom.” ‘These have been so popular 
that another series will be given by Mrs. Draffin very shortly. Mrs. 
Richmond has lectured recently in Wellington on ‘‘ The Origin and 
Meaning of Sacrifice,” and Mr. S. Stuart, in Auckland, on “ Ancient 
Astronomy.” 

The newspapers, more especially in Auckland, have been giving 
us much more space lately, giving regular and longer notices of the 
public lectures than used to be the case—an indication of less hos- 
tility, if not of favourable consideration. 
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A Boox To StTupDyY 


The Great Law. A Study of Religious Origins and of the Unity 
underlying them. By W. Williamson. (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London.) 


‘“‘No subject,” the author of this book truly says, ‘‘ can be of greater 
interest or importance than a research into the origin and growth of 
human thought,” and of all branches of human thought none can 
compare in importance with that which bears as flower the science 
of Religion. Our book is devoted to this subject, and deals with it in 
the most fruitful way, on the basis of the Wisdom-Religion. It is 
an encouraging sign of the times to see the great firm of Longmans 
publishing an avowedly theosophical book, and a useful thing to see 
how the theosophic treatment illuminates every byeway of an other- 
wise obscure and abstruse research. 

The plan of our author is admirable. In the nine chapters which 
compose the First Book, he treats of ‘‘ The Symbolism,” and presents 
clearly the vast amount of information which has been patiently 
collected—but not sifted—by the writers on religions, mythologies, 
antiquities, legends, and folklore. Great and patient industry is 
shewn in this compilation, and wise discrimination has been used in 
the selection of the important points in the vast mass of available 
material. After an introduction dealing generally with the value 
and origin of symbols, our author proceeds to: ‘“ Birth of the Sa- 
viour,” ‘* Death and Resurrection,” ‘“‘ The Ark in its three Aspects,” 
‘Solar Symbols’’—such as the serpent, the circle, the bull, lamb, 
fish and dove—‘‘ Fasts and Fire-Festivals,” ‘‘The Tree and the 
Branch,” “Sacraments and Blood Covenants,” and ‘“ Trinities.” 
Anyone who has not deeply studied the subjects dealt with will be 
amazed to see how much knowledge from the past has been brought 
to light by the researches carried on during the present century, and 
still more, perhaps, will be surprised to find that in every country, in 
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every religion, the same symbols were used, the same rites were 
practised, the same ideas were prevalent. Here, in a compact shape, 
with every statement verified by reference to acknowledged author- 
ities, we have presented in a form, the clearness of which defies mis- 
apprehension, the fundamental unity of thought underlying all the 
religions of the past and the present. 

Book II. reviews the history of early races and studies the 
** Ideas of God” and the ‘‘ Moral Standards of Conduct ”’ to be found 
in antiquity. The influence of theosophical teaching is very plainly 
marked in the chapter on the ‘“‘ Early Races of Man,” and once again 
we notice that most salient characteristic of the theosophical student 
—the grasp of a complicated subject and the clear presentment of the 
vital points with the less important ones held in due subordination. 
The remarks on the place of the Manu in evolution and the hints on 
the origin of the Jewish race throw much light on difficult points. 
The grandeur and sublimity of the early ideas of God stand out 
brilliantly in the quotations from ancient scriptures and rituals col- 
lected in Chapter XI., while the purity of the ethical teaching of an- 
tiquity is demonstrated beyond possibility of cavil in Chapter XII. 
One lingers over the exquisite beauty of the ancient teachings, 
familiar as they are, and they seem to gain fresh charm from their | 
juxtaposition when drawn from such widely-separated sources. 

But it is Book III., ‘‘The Interpretation,” in which the chief 
value of this most interesting work resides. This interpretation “‘may 
not only supply a proof of the fundamental unity of all the religions 
that have arisen in the world, but will also suggest the cosmic and 
planetary facts on which much of the symbolism was founded, and 
the deep spiritual significance underlying the metaphors.” Here, 
again, the Gnosis, the Wisdom, yields the interpretation—as it alone 
can do. Beginning with the ‘‘ Cosmic Origin of Solar Myths,” our 
author clearly and powerfully traces the great Sun Myth to its real 
root with a lucidity and aptness that must convince the most super- 
ficial reader that he is here face to face with knowledge, not with 
fancy. The materials used in the preceding chapters are now shown 
in their true relations, and the chaos of facts becomes a cosmos fit 
for habitation. The symbols are now irradiated by a light that 
streams from within them, and that which veiled now reveals the 
truth. The chapter on “‘ The Second Birth” will be read with in- 
tense interest, dealing, as it does, with the glorious truth of Initiation. 
Then follows the “‘ Real Meaning of the Trinity,” and Mr. Lead- 
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beater’s valuable booklet, The Christian Creed, is laid under contribu- 
tion and skilfully utilised. Finally the Great Law, the Law of 
Sacrifice, is expounded, and at this loftiest point, our author leaves 
his task. 

With the feeling that a piece of work much needed has been well 
and worthily accomplished, I commend this book to our readers, 
congratulating them that so useful a compendium of a vast subject is 
placed within their reach, and the author that he has devoted to its 
achievement so much loving skill. 

ANNIE BESANT. 


TRAVELS IN BOoRDERLAND 


Psychism: Analysis of Things Existing. By Paul Gibier, M.D. 
(Third Edition. London Agent: George Redway. Price 
5s. net.) 


Dr. Pau Greer is sufficiently and favourably enough known as 
a man of science, to make a book on sucha subject from his pen of 
serious interest, especially when he informs us in his introduction that 
it is the ‘‘summary of his reflections, and reflections of fifteen years, 
through hypnotic subjects and mediums.” But its contents are dis- 
appointing. While sweeping rapidly over an almost infinite area of 
thought and speculation, there is a lack of method, of solidity, above 
all of real insight, in these pages, which cannot but be disappointing 
to the reader who is familiar with these subjects. Yet for popular 
purposes, the book should possess considerable value, and as a sign 
of the growing liberality and wider outlook that is making itself con- 
spicuous in the younger generation of scientists, it deserves a hearty 
welcome. Many will find its pages full of suggestion, and few can rise 
from their perusal without having at least enlarged their minds with 
a more vivid idea of how little we know, how great is our ignorance. 


Boke 


How Men Bulitt 


The Cathedral Builders—the Story of a great Masonic Guild. By 


Leader Scott. (London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co.; 
Ericeg2 151) 


In welcoming this goodly volume as a valuable contribution to the 
history of Architecture we must indicate its limitations, to prevent 
disappointment. The author, in spite of his English name, writes as 
an Italian, using almost exclusively Italian authorities, and these of 
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somewhat ancient date. Of what, to the Italian manner of speech, 
is Ultramontane architecture he seems to have nothing more than the 
vague impression which was current fifty years ago that Gothic 
originated in Germany; and of the art in France, as of the modern 
English and French writers, he seems to know nothing at all. In 
truth he has innocently made himself the agent of that highly ex- 
cusable, but exceedingly unreliable Italian desire to glorify their 
country by attributing to it every valuable discovery or performance 
all the world over, which has (to give an example) invented an im- 
aginary Abbot of Vercelli to be the author of the Imitation of Christ 
—the book being regarded as too good to have been written by a 
Dutchman—ergo ! 

But for all this, his collection of documentary evidence is of 
great assistance to us in forming our mind-picture of building in the 
early Middle Ages. He shows us an important colony of builders 
connected with Como, who may possibly have come down as an 
organised body from the fall of the Empire, and who were linked 
with similar bodies in most of the larger cities. That these ‘ Magistri 
Comacini” (which word, by the by, is surely good medieval Latin 
for Masonic Brothers, and weed not have anything to do with Como) 
were the exclusive source of all buildings all over Europe which have 
round arches and therefore to the Italian eye are ‘‘ Lombard,” or 
which are decorated with the elaborate interlacings in which the 
early Irish art is so rich, is probably part of the patriotic illusion. 
Tous the interest lies rather in the author’s picture of the part played 
by the strict organisation of the Guild in the development of the 
earlier Art of the Renaissance. How in every such organisation the 
history of the Indian castes repeats itself! In Italy the fatal princi- 
ple of hereditary succession was, as ever, the cause of the downfall. 
Admission, strictly guarded by examinations and tests in the case of 
an outsider, was free to the sons of Masters; and so we find in Mr. 
Leader Scott’s lists the Councils filled more and more with certain 
family names whose owners had once—generations back—done good 
service to Art. The history of Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence is 
the natural ending—perpetual Committee Meetings and squabbling of 
Masters over every detail—nothing done; till at last the strong man, 
Brunelleschi, comes forward and thrusts them all aside together ; and 
even Mr. Scott (who loves his Guild) is forced sorrowfully to admit 
that before im—the man who could do the work and not talk about 
it—the worn-out Guild with its Masters and its Councils simply faded 
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away into the Ewigkeit. But (don’t forget this!) with it faded out 
also the skill of hand and eye it had maintained. No study of the 
antique could keep this up amongst the rank and file of the workers ; 
and the very first thing which strikes an intelligent visitor to Italy is 
the few—the very few—generations; between the school of Donatello 
and Ghiberti and the carvers of the imbecile, staring dolls that deface 
the panels of what the guide-books describe as the masterpieces of the 
Later Renaissance. 

The book is illustrated by a considerable number of photographic 
reproductions more or less related to its subject, and is one which no 
student of the period can afford to neglect. 

A. A. W. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


In The Theosophist for August Colonel Olcott arrives in his his- 
torical sketches at the year 1887, which, as he remarks, was one of 
the busiest in the history of the Society. The chapter is mainly a 
record of lectures and visits, including a not very agreeable diversion 
in the form of a religious discourse to the lepers in Colombo. 
The Colonel tells an amusing story of the carvings on the doors 
of the Adyar library. These were carved to represent the ten 
Avataras of Vishnu, and to the Colonel’s amazement he found that 
the native, and naive, artist had carved little medallions around the 
panels, on which were represented such examples of western culture 
as a pistol, a corkscrew, a soda-water bottle, and the like! Truly 
a union of the East and West! Among other contributions is a 
paper on “‘ Physical Life and Spiritual Life,” by A. E. Webb, which 
deals in a clear and intelligible manner with development from 
purely physical states to the more evolved ones. S. Stuart writes on 
“The Manifest and the Occult,” and shows how the progress of 
knowledge has always been due to a recognition of the hidden side of 
nature, the obvious and superficial being generally misleading. 
The present instalment of the paper appears to be a prelude to an 
account of the “‘ Fire Philosophers.’ The editor at the end of the 
number makes some remarks on ‘“‘ H. P. B. and the Keely ‘ Force.’ ” 

In The Prashnottava Mrs. Besant deals with the distinctions be- 
tween the individuality and the personality and the vehicles charac- 
teristic of each. The “ Questions and Answers ” treat entirely of the 
work of the Society and its Branches, especially with reference to their 
utility in India. The Theosophical Gleaney opens with the address de- 
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livered to the Aloha Branch by Dr. Marques on the last White Lotus 
_ Day, devoted, naturally, chiefly to the work of Madame Blavatsky, 
but including a dissertation on the lotus as a symbol. 

The Arya Bala Bodhint gives its youthful readers an account of 
the late Svami Bhaskarananda Sarasvati of Benares, who died a 
short time ago. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt from India of The 
Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society, The Light of Truth, ov Siddhanta 
Deepika, The Dawn, The Sanmarga Bodhini, and The Astrological Maga- 
zime, and from Ceylon of Rays of Light. 

The September Vahan opens with an official announcement of 
the formation of the French Section, and contains an unusual number 
of special notices. Under the ‘‘ Enquirer,” a portion of a ‘* Watch- 
Tower ” editorial of this Review is quoted in answer to a question 
as to the “inspiration” of The Secret Doctvine. The practice of 
asceticism gives C. W. L. the opportunity to emphasise with his 
accustomed energy the evils of eating meat and smoking tobacco. 
A. A. W. and O. C. combine in answering a question on prayer for 
the dead and the effect upon them of sorrowing for them, A. A. W. 
also dealing with another question on the after-death states. A.P.S. 
lays stress upon our total ignorance as to the great world-periods. 

La Revue Théosophique Francaise has, as its opening contribution, a 
full report of a lecture by Mrs. Besant on ‘‘ The Theosophical Ideal,”’ 
delivered during her visit to Paris in May. The other articles are 
continued from the previous issue, with the exception of a short outline 
of the cosmogenesis of the Sirvya Siddhanta. The ‘‘ Questions and 
Answers’”’ section is devoted to a consideration of the problem as to 
whether a highly developed Ego is or is not confined, when on earth, 
by the limits imposed by the physical brain. 

The last two numbers of Mercury are before us and with the 
August issue this magazine comesto an end. Asalready announced, 
Tue TueosopuicaL Review will in future be published in America 
as well as in England, and Mercury has resigned its position in favour 
of its larger contemporary. An editorial in its concluding number 
announces the birth of two new American journals, one of which, The 
Theosophic Messenger, will be a sectional magazine of a type somewhat 
similar to The Vahan. The other, The Golden Chain, will take up the 
original work of Mercury, which began as a journal for children. 

“ The Outlook” in Theosophy in Australasia quotes some remarks 
by Dr. Fairbairn in The Contemporary Review, on a visit he made to an 
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Indian ascetic. H.W. Hunt contributes a short paper on ‘‘ Human 
Evolution,” dealing with the general development of man. 

Theosophia, the magazine of the Dutch Section, opens with the 
translation of an article by Mme. Blavatsky on “ Persian Zoroas- 
trianism and Russian Vandalism.’’ Besides a number of well-chosen 
translations, a lecture by J. W. Boissevain, delivered in Amsterdam, 
and an address by J. J. Hallo at the last Convention of the Dutch 
Section, on ‘“‘ Theosophy in Daily Life,” are reproduced. 

Sefor Soria has begun a new series of articles in Sophia, which 
promise to be as valuable as his recent ones on ‘‘Genesis.” The 
new papers are entitled ‘‘ Pre-Christian Science,” and express the 
author’s views of the Pythagorean theory of evolution. Needless to 
say, the scheme to which he has devoted so much labour for the past 
few years is the basis of his present work, in which he seeks to con- 
nect it with the teachings of some early philosophies. Numerous 
translations are continued from previous issues, and Mrs. Besant’s 
article in this Review on ‘‘ The Christ” is begun. Two letters of 
the Abbé Barthélemy, on the symbolism of the Greek vowels, are 
translated. 

Philadelplwa for July contains, as usual, a large number of trans- 
lations from the English and French, including Mrs. Besant on 
‘“‘ Prayer,” and an old article by Amazavella. Manuel Frascara con- 
tributes some psychic stories which he regards as worthy of the 
attention of students. 

From far-off Peru arrive some little publications which show 
that vegetarian food reform has spread even there, and curiously 
enough the reform movement appears to be the one “ made in Ger- 
many,’ as the pamphlets are translations from the German. The 
pamphlets are entitled Regulacton de la Salud, Modo de evitay las Enfer- 
medades, and Preocupaciones y Realidades. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Light ; The Literary 
Guide; The Agnostic Journal; The Avena; El Pan del Espivitu; The 
Herald of the Golden Age ; Humanity ; Mind ; The Metaphysical Magazine ; 
Theosophischer Wegwetser ; The Book Lover; L’ Arbitrage entre Nations ; 
The Harbinger of Dawn; Modern Astrology ; Dev Vahan; The Psychic 
Digest. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


In the paper entitled ‘‘ A Plea for less Dogmatism in Public 
Teaching,” which appears in our present issue, we see a peren- 
nial problem of practical Theosophy once more 
Less Dogmatism breaking through the ever-virgin soil of the per- 
petual critic’s brain. The horns of the dilemma 
are both of them deadly; the point of right balance is narrower 
than a razor’s edge. The guardians of the wisdom long to give; 
mankind is not fit to receive. If too little is said the wisdom re- 
mains unmanifest; if too much is said evil results from misunder- 
standing and misconception. Who is wise enough to say just 
the right thing even when he addresses one single other soul, 
much less when he has to speak to a hundred ? 

And here is a point which purely rationalistic critics will 
always neglect; the teachings of the wisdom have ever been 
addressed to men’s “‘souls ” and not to their brains solely. Who 
then down here has the right to say to the teacher: ‘So far 
shalt thou go and no farther”’? And yet this is what almost in- 
variably occurs whenever the wisdom is given forth. This was 
the cry of the General Church, when by their councils they ana- 
thematised the Gnostics and rejected the wisdom-tradition. ‘So 


far shalt thou go!” It is distressing to see the whole question 
I 
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begged by the term “ practical.” Is the wisdom for the citizen 
alone, for him who if he practise the civil virtues solely has done 
enough; or did the Christ speak falsely when he declared: “ My 
kingdom is not of this world”’ ? 

Are we who are for the most part still in the class of those 
who would do well if they practised the civil virtues (the virtues 
required of the average man) and who are not yet prepared to 
submit to the sterner discipline of the contemplative (life the 
virtues of the disciple, of him who would seek perfection and ~ 
become like the Christ)—are we wise enough to decree our own 
limitations, when it is just these limitations which we should 
remove? 

What is the “ practical”? ‘‘ Planetary chains” and ‘‘ man- 
vantaras ” are not practical, says our contributor; they are no 
use to the evolution of the race, they benefit nobody, they should 
be cut out of all public teaching. But surely a right under- 
standing of the constitution of the great world and the time- 
periods of its life-span is a most necessary discipline for the mind 
that would understand the universe and its small image—man? 
Otherwise, why the lauding of the science of astronomy, which 
we are assured by even rationalists to be so ‘‘ practical ?” 

As a matter of fact, these doctrines refer to facts which are 
the most practical things in the universe, for it is just these facts 
which constitute the life and motion of the great world, and are 
the instruments of all action, doing and karma. 

What Mr. Webb seems to be really objecting to is not the 
doctrines themselves, but the manner of setting them forth. And 
here I would agree with him so far, that unless a speaker or 
writer can keep some point of contact with the consciousness of 
his hearer or reader, he had better keep silence and leave the 
subject to someone who can. A dogmatic statement, when made 
by a person who is absolutely ignorant of the subject, is an un- 
mixed evil; whereas a dogmatic statement if made by one who 
does understand something of the matter, may prove of immense 
value; for though the speaker may not be able to explain fully 
(since all higher doctrines deal with facts which in their nature 
cannot be described in terms of pure brain-consciousness), 
nevertheless, the fact that his consciousness is an open channel 
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to the region of such facts is an immense he!p to those who have 
not their own inner senses awakened. 

Finally, I would remind Mr. Webb that in protesting against 
dogmatism he has unconsciously become dogmatic. He would 
have certain things done his own way, because, of course, he 
honestly thinks this way is best for the movement. But, though 
many doubtless feel great sympathy with his views, others in the 
movement do not see with his eyes, feel with his heart, or think 
with his thoughts. Whoisto judge between then? What indeed 
ts best for the movement ? Who shall say? For the movement 
is as wide as the world, as manifold as the hearts and minds of 
men. 

I have written this with no desire to eliminate the rational- 
istic factor from the great equation, for I believe that it is a most 
necessary factor in our common life and thought. None desire 
more earnestly than myself that all theosophical teaching should 
be marked with dignity and good sense, and yet none are more 
keenly alive to the fact that what we ordinarily call good sense 
may be a limitation to the larger life of the soul. So many 
things are there at which fifteen years ago I would have jeered 
with self-complacency, but which I have now learned to treat 
with respect and reverence, that their number gives one pause to 
consider how many more there may be which at present seem 
to me useless and absurd and even mischievous, but which for 
all I know answer to pressing needs in the vast heart of our 
common humanity. No task is so difficult as to hold one’s self 
free from the environment of the moment, but until we have 
learned to detach ourselves at will from this environment we 
shall never be able to understand things as they are. 


* 
ca * 


THE discovery of the X-rays has been a fortunate occurrence in 
many directions. Setting aside its physical utility, it has been a 
powerful educative factor in breaking down 

Towards the Dis- negationalism in physics and opening up the 
es at ns possibilities of etheric matter, the outer court 
sciousness . of still rarer media. We need not quarrel with 
people who will believe in clairvoyance provided 


the lucide be called the “‘ girl with X-rays’ eyes”; it is a step in 
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the right direction, and we can wait patiently for a further ad- 
vance, signs of whichare appearing in many directiéns. In this 
connection the following cutting from The City News of September 


16th may be of interest to our readers: 

The latest discovery reported in the realms of electricity is an instru- 
ment which will ‘‘ enable the blind to see and the deaf to hear.” Mr. Peter 
Stiens, a Russian scientist, is the inventor. He says: ‘I do not claim and 
I do not attempt to ‘restore’ sight as restoration is usually understood: I 
give artificial sight, and it makes no difference whether the person was born 
without eyes, whether the eyes have wholly or partially been destroyed 
since birth, or how the sight has gone. My experiments are not com- 
pleted. I have yet much to do, but the results are all that I have antici- 
pated so far. Greater things will come. But the sight is already given. 
My apparatus will, as in the camera, focus the rays of light from the object 
to the brain, and sight is given, the objects being clearly seen, not inverted, 
but in their proper form. My apparatus constitutes a substitute for the 
lens.” A representative of the London Daily News was effectually blind- 
folded, so that he was quite unable to see the matches and candles lighted 
before him, and communicated with the apparatus. “I felt,’ he said, “a 
slight sensation of an electrical current passing through my body. Then 
quickly the darkness passed away, a dull grey took its place, and was suc- 
ceeded by a light, clear and bright. I saw fingers held up before me, and a 
disc that looked like a coin.” The person wishing to talk to the deaf 
speaks into the apparatus, the vibrations are carried through to the person 
being spoken to, and thence by nerves to the resonating chamber. Asked 
what would happen if the auditory nerve were at fault, Mr. Steins said 
another nerve would be educated, so to speak, to take its place. Moreover, 
the complete apparatus is to be of so portable a character that it will be 


quite easy to carry it about and use it for the ordinary practical purposes 


of life. 
* 


* * 
RESEARCHES into the subject of dreaming, made by the French 
savant Vaschide in a recent memoir of the ‘Académie des 
Sciences,” result in the statement that every- 
one dreams, and that persons who say that they 
do not do so are in error. For upwards of five 
years M. Vaschide has observed thirty-six persons from the ages 
of one to eighty years, and has also permitted his own experi- 
ences to be controlled by forty-six other persons. His method 
consists in subjecting the persons under trial to the closest ob- 
servation, and to note with extreme accuracy their gestures, 
movements and changes of expression, as well as everything 


The Latest Science 
on Dreams 
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spoken aloud, and at the same time he tests the depth of the 
_ Sleep by the usual methods. He arrives at the following conclu- 
sion, people dream during the whole time of sleep, and even in 
sleep so deep that it borders on unconsciousness. Dreams of 
deep sleep have, however, quite another character. A close con- 
nection exists between the nature of the dream and the depth of 
the sleep. Dreams in deeper sleep relate to events long since 
past and lying further back in the consciousness ; on the other 
hand, the lighter the slumbers, the more the dreams relate to 
the present. Those who maintain that they do not dream are 
under a psychic error. They do not remember because dreams 
are noticed usually only on falling asleep or on awaking, and cer- 
tain people awake so quickly that the dream escapes their ob- 
servation. Young children begin to dream ‘“‘aloud.” This 
‘dreaming aloud” is related to dreams caused by being suddenly 
awaked. M. Vaschide concludes by remarking that the brain 
works perpetually, and that in sleep we always dream. Sleep is 
not ‘‘a brother of death,’’ as Homer says, but, on the contrary, 
‘a brother of life.”’ 


* 
* * 


Mr. ANDREW LanG again comes forward, in The Atheneum of 
October 14th, with fresh evidence of the persistence of the old- 


world magic fire-rites, and this time with 
More about Fire- 


walking testimony which puts all previous hypotheses 


of stay-at-home scepticism entirely out of court. 
‘It is worth while to put this evidence on record im extenso. Mr. 


Lang writes : 

Some weeks ago I condensed in the Atheneum a description of the Fijian 
fire walk (Umu Ti), written by Dr. Hocken, F.L.S. Mr. Tregear, the well- 
known author of a Maori dictionary, now sends me Col. Gudgeon’s account 
of his own adventure as a fire-walker. In the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society (vol. ii., p. 105) Miss Teuira Henry described the rite as practised at 
Raiatea in the Society group, adding the ritual song chanted, and a photo- 
graph (not published) of the performance. In No. 1, vol. viii., p. 58 (March, 
1899) of the Journal, Col. Gudgeon, British resident at Rarotonga, late a 
judge in the native Land Court, and an accomplished student of the Maori 
speech, records his own experience. A Raiatea man, young, but of the fire- 
walking clan, officiated. (This clan is analogous to that of the fire-walking 
Hirpi of Mount Soracte.) The date was January 20th, 1899. As usual, a 
large fire had been blazing on a foundation of stones; the burning logs 
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were hooked out, and at 2 p.m. Col. Gudgeon found the glowing stones 
ready for the ceremony. The officiating Raiatea man pointed out to his 
native pupil that two stones were not hot, they having been taken from a 
mare or sacred place. Nothing was done by way of magic except that the 
Raiatean spoke a few words (not reported) while he and his tauiva, or pupil, 
thrice struck the edge of the oven with witch branches of the ¢ (Draczna). 
“Then they walked slowly and deliberately over the two fathoms of hot 
stones.” The pupil handed his branch to Mr. Goodwin (on whose land the 
performance took place) and said: ‘I give my mana over to you; lead your 
friends across.” The word mana means a kind of ‘‘magnetic”” or magical 
force which individuals are supposed to possess in differing proportions. 
Mr. Gladstone had plenty of mana from a non-Polynesian point of view. So, 
in a more absolutely Polynesian sense, had D. D. Home, the “ medium.” 
Perhaps ‘“‘ power” is the best English equivalent for mana. 

Col. Gudgeon, before these performances, had asked that the glowing 
stones ‘should be levelled down a bit,” as his feet ‘“‘ were naturally tender,” 
and so the stones were “levelled flat.” In walking across three white men 
accompanied him—Dr. W. Craig, Dr. George Craig, and Mr. Goodwin. 
Col. Gudgeon “ got across unscathed.” He says: 

‘“‘T knew quite well I was walking on red-hot stones, and could feel the 
heat, yet I was not burned. I felt something resembling slight electric 
shocks, both at the time and afterwards, but that is all.” 

As to the heat, the oven is made for the purpose of cooking the #, which 
is put in after the rite. Half an hour after that performance a green branch 
thrown into the oven blazed in a quarter of a minute. The #& (teste Col. 
Gudgeon, who ate his share) was well cooked. He walked ‘ with delibera- 
tion,” and ‘‘ the very tender skin of my feet was not even hardened by the 
fire.” He offers no explanatory hypothesis. The ceremony is not now 
practised in New Zealand; but when Col. Gudgeon’s paper was read to 
some old chiefs of the Urewera tribe, they said that their ancestors could 
also perform the ceremony. 

In this case (1) no preparation of any kind was applied to the feet; 
(2) they were not hardened by walking unshod; (3) no abnormal psychical 
condition was involved. Three stock explanations were therefore put out 
of court. I have none to offer; but the facts appear to illustrate the 
medieval ordeal, as well as certain other curious phenomena handed down 
from of old. 


Such evidence brought forward by such observers is the thin 
end of the wedge for the thick heads of materialistic scepticism, but 
we fear that it will require many a long year of driving home 
before “ scientific” sceptics will admit that “they don’t know 
everything down in” even the physical ‘‘ Judee” they have com- 
mandeered from the heathen. 
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WE wish we had space to reproduce the whole of the excellent 

address of Sir James Crichton Browne to the medical students 

of Owens College, Manchester. It is a stir- 

Right Science ring exhortation to those entering on the 

serious duties of disciples of Asculapius to 

avoid the “materialistic virus” and turn to the health-giving 

source of idealism. In warning his audience against the dangers 

which beset them, Sir James (we quote from the full report in 
The Manchester Guardian of October 3rd) said: 


I allude to those tendencies to materialism which regards mind as a 
mode of motion, or to its congeners, naturalism, which subordinates spirit 
to mechanism and sets unchangeable law as supreme, and agnosticism, 
which ignores both mind and matter and confines its attention to phenomena 
—tendencies the influence of which you are all certain to feel, and to which 
some of you are not unlikely to succumb. If your local teachers supply 
you with no antidote to the materialistic virus, the great catholic teachers 
to whom all who are interested in medical and biological science are obliged 
sooner or later to turn will inject it into your veins with tenfold virulence. 


Among these catholic teachers he especially singles out 
Herbert Spencer and Huxley as the ‘‘ Pasteurs ”’ of this material- 
istic virus, which ‘‘ reduces all things to the pull of opposing 
atoms.” 


Under its interpretation intellect is the activity of nerve cells; immor- 
“tality is a delusion; virtue, honour, duty are forms of selfishness, and hero- 
ism becomes a kind of disease. To drift into materialism from indolent 
acquiescence, or callous sensuousness, or out of deference to scientific 
authority ; to adopt it in defiance or bravado; to rest in it without testing 
its credentials again and again in the new lights that the changing years 
bring to us, is the height of folly. To let the ideal slip from us by clutching 
it loosely, or by neglecting to supply it with the necessaries of its life, is to 
sacrifice our most precious birthright. I cannot help thinking that in our 
medical tribunals we are too apt to allow judgment to go in favour of 
materialism by default, and to let blatant assertion pass for proof. The 
battle is not ended; it is scarcely begun; and if I discern the signs of the 
times aright there are hard knocks in store for materialism, naturalism, and 
agnosticism. What I have to say is simply an exhortation to hold fast, as 
your sure refuge, by idealism, which, in one shape or another and however 
smothered up, still dwells in each of you. 


Finally, in a masterly summary of the gaping rents in the 
materialistic armour, the learned lecturer pointed out how 
‘science ’’ was at present limited in every direction. 
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Physical science can never prove to us the existence of mind in our 
fellow-men, and yet that is one of our most rooted convictions. And physical 
science is equally incapable of substantiating that the quantity of force in 
the universe is fixed—the first principle without which science is impossible, 
and which we have to take on trust. In these and in other instances which 
might be adduced it is seen that our whole mental fabric is built up on be- 
liefs, lying deeper than science, in regions into which, with all its modern 
acuteness and instrumental aids, it cannot penetrate. 


* 
* * 


Few things are of greater importance to modern exponents of 

theosophy than the acquisition of the tremendous power of 

“right speech.” Those of us who cannot 

Right Speech speak with first-hand knowledge of a subject 

gain nothing eventually by heated assertion, 

no matter how convinced we may be for the time being of the 

truth of our assertions. In this respect we should do well to 

copy the example of Benjamin Franklin, concerning whom Sir 

George Trevelyan in his just published work on The American 
Revolution, writes as follows : 


He trained himself as a logician; making trial of many successive 
systems with amazing zest, until he founded an unpretentious school of his 
own in which his pre-eminence has never been questioned. He traversed 
with rapidity all the stages in the art of reasoning, from the earliest phase, 
when a man only succeeds in being disagreeable to his fellows, up to the 
period when he has become a proficient in the science of persuading them. 
He began by arguing to confute, ‘‘souring and spoiling the conversation,” 
and making enemies, instead of disciples, at every turn. “I had caught 
this,” he wrote, ‘‘ by reading my father’s books of dispute on religion. 
Persons of good sense, I have since observed, seldom fall into it, except 
lawyers, University men, and generally men of all sorts who have been bred 
at Edinburgh.” He next lighted on Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and, capti- 
vated by the charms of the Socratic dialogue, he dropped the weapons of 
abrupt contradiction and positive assertion and put on the humble in- 
quirer. . . . Then he once more changed his style of conversation, and 
this time for good. Keeping nothing of his former method except the habit 
of expressing himself ‘‘ with modest diffidence,” he refrained altogether from 
the words “ certainly,” and “ undoubtedly,” and from the air of aggressive 
superiority which generally accompanies them. The phrases with which he 
urged his point, and seldom failed to carry it, were: ‘I conceive,” or “I 
apprehend,” or ‘It appears to me,” or “It is so, if I am not mistaken.” 
He made it a practice, likewise, to encourage his interlocutors to think that 
the opinion which he aimed at instilling into them was theirs already. 
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THE HIDDEN CHURCH ON RUSSIAN SOIL 
(OccuLt Sects or Russia)* 


Il. 
Tur Cuain oF Sects. THE DouKHoBorrzi 


In this last year of the nineteenth century, the rocks of Cape 
Diamond and the shores of the mighty St. Lawrence in far off 
Canada have witnessed the arrival of a band of fugitives, who, 
rather than renounce their creed—the secret creed containing for 
them the symbol of true faith—have forsaken their native land, 
their property, and in some cases even their family. Like the 
Puritans of the ‘“‘ Mayflower,” the Russian ‘“‘Champions of the 
Spirit,” + the Doukhobortzi and their brothers the Molokans, 
driven out of their last asylum, itself an exile, in their own 
country, have sought refuge in a distant land. Their future now 
lies on the soil where lives the heroic memory of Montcalm, and 
which became English by the bravery of Montcalm’s adversary, 
General Wolfe. With the future of this little Slavonic colony, 
established under the free skies of Canada, we are not concerned 
—it lies with them to make or to mar. 

The history of this sect, however, and of their struggles, is 
of the deepest interest to all theosophical students. And 
although accounts of Doukhobortzi religious fanaticism, so re- 
markable in thought if failing sometimes in action, show that a 
group of illiterate peasants used means worthy of the Inquisition 
for upholding the influence of their creed over the minds of 
rebellious brethren—such accounts have not been proved true. 
For the Doukhobortzi trials of long bygone years, like the 
religious trials of to-day, belong to the category of things of 


* For the first paper on the Bogomiles and Kalikas see the September issue of 
this REvIEw (vol. xxv., pp. 33., sqq.). 

+ “Doukh” (kh like ch in ‘‘loch’’) in Russian means ‘spirit,’ ‘‘ essence,” 
‘the Holy Ghost.” ‘ Boretz” (plu. ‘ bortzi"), ‘‘a fighter,” ‘‘ champion.” 
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which an eminent Russian historian has written: “ Russia is the 
land of results, all ripens there in shadow and silence.” (Pipin.) 

For all those who have ever seen, as did the author of the 
papers* upon which this article is founded, the solemn ceremony 
of marriage between two young Molokans, it would be difficult 
to believe such tales of cruelty and ferocity. A dense but calm 
crowd of Molokans stands under the open sky on the shores of » 
the blue Volga, and watches with quiet earnestness the most 
venerable member of the community as he implores the blessing 
of Heaven upon the young couple standing there hand in hand. 
Close around stand the parents and relatives, joining in the 
prayer, and lifting up their hands to Heaven. Could such men 
have possessed the hearts of tigers ? 

But in order to study the Russian sects that are still power- 
ful in the present day one must look back to the very beginnings 
of Russia itself. Although Russia some time ago féted the com- 
pletion of her first thousand years as a nation of Christian 
Europe, in examining closely the history of the Slavs during this 
period a serious doubt arises as to whether Russia as a whole 
was or 7s so strictly Christian, taking the word in its exoteric, 
dogmatic meaning. 

Kuhlmannf was the first who openly promulgated esoteric 
teaching, and before him no definite mystical system had been 
brought into public notice. In spite of his speedy execution, 
however, the ideas sown by him sprang up and continued to 
push out on Russian soil their fresh green creepers, until at 
length they appeared throughout the land. 

The question arises as to how such a growth was possible 
in a land so oppressed, and amid such a popular dread of 
heresy? Had Russia recognised the heresy in the ideas which 
thus found root, she would in all probability not have accepted 
them, but she recognised them not; and at the present day we 
find the entire country pervaded with “heretical ” thought. 
Russia has grown up fed almost exclusively upon “ heretical ” 
teachings and ideals, upon the religious traditions of the Palea 


* Livanof, '‘Molokans and Doukhobortzi in the Ukrain dN ja 
in the Viestnik Yevropi. October, 1868. =e: aaa 


+ See my article ‘The Protomartyr of the Mystic Way in Infant Russia.” i 
the February number of this Review (vol. xxiii., a 489, ea 2 es ane 
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apocrypha, and upon the songs of the Kalikas, the troubadours 
of Russia. The songs of the latter told of devotion to Christian 
saints, but these saints took their origin in the old heathen 
gods, and in some instances preserve even their names. 

Finally the nation has been a mystic from its birth and is 
so deeply Eastern inits tendencies, that in spite of all obscurity 
of origin, the evidence of its parentage is stamped clearly upon 
its soul. 

In the dawn of Russia’s life we see the Kalikas, the wander- 
ing minstrels so closely resembling the troubadours and 
chevaliers, the messengers of ‘“‘love,’’ bringing to the newly 
converted Christian country the legends and songs of Greece, of 
Byzantium, and of the neighbouring Slavonic countries, and 
coming from both east and west. All over the country they 
went, pledged to song and to pilgrimage, to poverty and to 
celibacy. Some of them became monks and even bishops. The 
vast country which now forms Russia had not then been welded 
together, and the budding Christianity of the Eastern rite had 
not yet completely triumphed over the native gods. 

In far-off days Perun the Thunderer, the Jupiter of the 
ancient Slavs, reigned supreme over the dark woods of Kiev, 
until by order of St. Vladimir, his idol and his worship were 
drowned in the floods of the Dnieper. And still in those vast 
regions on St. John’s day burned the sacred fires, and the maids 
danced round the flames with flying wreaths of flowers; still at 
midnight the “ paporotnik,” the magic plant, brought forth its 
mystic flower. And so to-day dance the maids, calling to 
“Tyan Koupala,” giving their saint, the patron of the feast, the 
name of the old Slavonic god. Now as then, to be “vladon”’ 
is to be under the sway of Lada, the goddess of love; now, as 
then, in Southern Russia on the 24th of December the youths 
go from house to house, singing praises to Kolyada, another 
heathen deity. 

In those far-off days, Litva—Lithuania—still had its strange 
cult, now nearly undiscoverable, which held its own so long 
against the religious and knightly orders of the West. Then, 
in the farthest North on the Island of Riigen, the Slavs fought 
long before surrendering the temple of Svyantovid, to whom they 
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were accustomed to offer round cakes and wine, and who rode 
at their head in battle on a white horse, deemed to be divine. 
So pure was the atmosphere around the statue of Svyantovid 
that his priests, when near it, dared not breathe, for fear of 
polluting it.* 

Krasinski gives the following curious information: “A 
Russian manuscript of 1523 discovered recently, contains a dis- 
course by an unknown author, in which the following remarkable 
passage occurs: ‘There are Christians who believe in Perun, in 
Chor and Mokosh, in Sim and Regl, and in Vilas, who, as these 
ignorant people say, are three times nine sisters. They believe 
them all to be gods and goddesses, and make them offerings 
of korovait as well as sacrifice hens to them. They worship 
fire, which they call ‘‘Svaroyich.”’ According to Nestort the 
three first-named deities had their idols at Kiev before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Nothing is known about Sim and Regl. 
The belief in the existence of Vilas§ or well-disposed fairies forms 
even now one of the superstitions of the Morlachi in Dalmatia. 
Korovai is the name given to wedding-cake in the various Slavo- 
nic countries. The name Svaroyich|| given to fire by its wor- 
shippers is the patronymic of Svarog, the Vulcan of the ancient 
Slavs. It is very probable that the secret rites performed by 
some of the Raskolniks (dissenters) are nothing but the continua- 
tion of the old Slavonic idolatry to which the manuscript in 
question refers.” Krasinski adds: ‘‘The resemblance of the name 
Svarog with Sirya and Sonrug,{ the Indian names for the sun, is 
one of the traces of the early Asiatic origin of the Slavs.” 

On this foundation of pagan beliefs and rites, veiled with the 
starry ornaments of Byzantine dogma, Russia saw erected her 


* Krasinski, Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations, Introduction. 
Edinburgh; 1851. 


t Korovai, a sort of wedding-cake, is used all over Russia. Coloured Easter- 
eggs also, always accompanied with a cake called koulich, made in a peculiar way. 


{ Nestor was the first Russian historian, or rather collector of chronicles. The 
latter stop at the year 980. 


§ See Tourgenief's Pyose Poems for his vision of a '' Villis,” or “ Ellis.” 


|| It should be remembered that vorozhitz means in Russian “to use magic,” 
whether for the purpose of divining the future or for casting spells, etc. 


4] ‘‘Sonrug” (sic). This would seem to be a printer’s error for “ Souruj,”’ a 
vernacular form of the pure Sanskrit Sirya.—Ep. 
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national church. Up tothe year 1375, with but one exception, 
of which too little is known for us to study it here, no serious 
dissension arose in the Orthodox church. Then appeared the 
Strigolniks in Novgorod, this fierce republic as usual taking the 
lead in rebellion. This sect was not mystical, but represented 
rather the Protestant spirit, and gave birth later to some of the 
modern Raskolnik sects, breaking off eventually from the Ortho- 
dox church. 

In 1470 arose a most mysterious sect, again in Novgorod 
the Great, where republican freedom encouraged varying forms 
of life and thought. Krasinski states* that according to the only 
document so far discovered, written by Joseph, Abbot of Volo- 
kamsk, in 1491, this sect was founded by a Jew named Zacharias 
“sorcerer, astrologer and necromancer.” He seduced even 
Alexis protopope (archpriest) of St. Sophia, the cathedral at 
Novgorod, who became later head of the church in Moscow. 
They believed that the Messiah was not yet born, and that idol- 
worship was sinful. Some members of this sect left the country 
‘“‘in order to be circumcised”; but as Krasinski justly remarks, 
it is difficult to believe that pure Judaism could have now at- 
tracted priests of the Greek church who had long been familiar 
with it. This sect was accused of practising magic and astro- 
logy, and this charge throws a faint light upon it—one of the 
mystical sects of the Middle Ages. It may have been a purer 
form of Christianity or perhaps a deistical sect; no clue now re- 
mains to permit of decision. Members of this sect disputed “on 
the nature of Christ and of the Trinity, and on the sanctity of 
images ’—which led them of course straight to the stake. The 
present Soubotniks, tinged with Judaism, may be the modern 
representatives of the now forgotten Strigolniks. 

In 1553 came an echo of the Reformation in the revolt of 
Mathias Bashkin, who was imprisoned for life. After him 
followed Kuhlmann in the seventeenth century. 

About forty years after Kuhlmann’s death at the stake in 
Moscow appeared the first signs of the great Russian mystical 
sect, the Doukhobortzi. In a village named Okhéchaye, in the 
far-off Ukraine, then the refuge of religious and political rebels, 


* Op. cit., chap. xiv., pp. 272-275. 
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according to their own accounts an old soldier taught the first 
outlines of their religion. We may suggest that most of the 
military refugees were soldiers of the Moscow guards, who from 
mixing with the foreigners of the “‘ German Village” had become 
tainted with schism. The old soldier in question is stated to 
have been a firm friend, a just judge, and a fervent helper. He 
had no fixed dwelling, but wandered from place to place, and to 
the end of his days continued the same mode of living.* Philaret, 
of Chernigof, in 1859, in his History of the Russian Church 
(Period v., p. 64) calls the man a tramp and a Quaker. There 
have been isolated instances of Quakers living in Russia, several 
women of this persuasion ending their days in Siberian convents ; 
but that current of thought does not appear to have mingled at 
all with the great sect now under consideration. 

The supposition that this old soldier was a foreigner is 
totally inadmissible. Historical evidence goes to show that only 
a Russian is able to propagate a new doctrine on Russian soil, 
only a child of Russia can there hope to be listened to on re- 
ligious questions. The founder of the Doukhobortzi may have 
been a follower of Kuhlmann, or even one of his immediate dis- 
ciples, living in Moscow within the influence of the ‘‘ German 
Village,” but a Russian alone could have spread his doctrine 
among thousands, under the then almost free sky of the Southern 
steppes. 

In the eighteenth century we find Silvan Kolesnikof, “ en- 
lightened by the inner God-word,” one of the chiefs of the new 
sect, establishing a succession of teachers in his own family, 
through his sons Cyril and Peter. 

The teachings of the Doukhobortzi, as expressed (it is 
doubtful if fully) in an account they consented to give to the 
Governor of Ekaterinoslav, are as follows: They reject the 
Gospels, as they need only “ the Book of Life.” Every person 
has the Trinity in him in a greater or less degree—God the 
Father as memory, God the Son as mind, and the Holy Ghost 
as will. They deny the visible church and its sacraments. The 
name they ‘give themselves is the “People of God” (Lyndi 
Bozhi); the appellation of Doukhobortzi is said to have been given 


* Novitzki, Leiswre Hours of a Crimean Judge, ‘The Doukhobortzi,” Pp. Io, 
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them by Ambrosius, bishop of Ekaterinoslav, because ‘“ they 
fight against truth”; this, however, remains to be proved. 
They represent the Trinity also as Light, Life and Peace; 
Height, Depth and Breadth ; Spirit of Force, Spirit of Wisdom 
and Spirit of Will; terms which they cannot or will not explain. 
In a confession of faith made by the Doukhobortzi of Tamhof in 
the eighteenth century, and recorded in the papers of the Holy 
Synod, we read as follows: ‘‘ We are the so-called Fighters of 
Truth, Christian believers in the One God, creator of all, whom 
alone we adore. We believe in Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
God. God is man. None can fathom the Holy Trinity. In 
man, God the Father has placed memory, God the Son mind, 
and the Holy Ghost will. God is One in Three. We, however, 
acknowledge the Virgin, and imitate Her. She is the eternal 
Virgin of whom was and is born Jesus Christ. John the Baptist 
baptised unto repentance, but we receive the baptism of Christ, 
through the word of God. Baptism we understand as the bap- 
tism of Christ. The Fast of Christ we hold to be His appearing 
4to His disciples in the body (?). Our fast is purity from head 
to foot. To fast is to do all the works of God. Christ took 
from twelve to seventy apostles to found His church. Jesus 
Himself was the eternal and living evangel. He sent His 
apostles to preach His word. We believe in the miracles of 
Jesus Christ, for we ourselves were dead in sin, deaf and blind. 
He recalled us to life, enlightened us from sin, and gave us His 
commandments that we might sin no more against the Law. It 
was not the simple Jews, but the bishops, the learned men and 
the Pharisees, who through envy persecuted and persecute Jesus. 
We believe that He was crucified, and by this means destroyed 
hell; that He rose from the dead and showed us the way through 
suffering. He appeared after His resurrection only to His 
faithful, not to the whole world. He ascended in the Force 
Divine. We do not know in what body He ascended, and we 
do not need to know it; we need only know how to save our 
souls. To His faithful He appeared, and is even now with us. 
A person who is pure in body and in action, humble, gentle and 
devoted to good works, and who shrinks from evil deeds—such 
a person is Christ’s successor on earth. The man who perceives 
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the Glory of God and suffers for Christ, is the successor to the 
rank and deeds of the apostles. The first heaven is humility ; 
the second understanding ; the third abstinence (vozderzhante) ; 
the fourth compassion, charity; the fifth brotherly love; the 
sixth harmony with all; the seventh love; there dwells God. 
Christ ascended to Heaven as the gospels teach. Hell is where 
dwell men, ignorant of light; there live the evil spirits. Our 
conscience does not permit us to enter the Greek Church ; we 
see no Divinity in it, for it is a thing passing, and not eternal. 
The baptism of water is not profitable to our souls, we receive 
the baptism of spirit through Christ. We do not hold commu- 
nion to be wholesome for our souls, but receive our communion 
in the divine, holy and vivifying mysteries of Christ, which 
penetrate the bones and brain of man; this is the communion 
coming from God. We do not forbid marriage to those who 
wish it, but hold that he who has a wife cares for the wife, and 
he who lives in celibacy cares for God, and the soul’s salvation. 
Man’s soul is God’s image, its good attribute is purity, its un- 
worthy attribute is pride and madness. We fast and pray in the 
Holy Ghost, and by Him we are purified. The ‘ fathers’ of the” 
church were men, and nothing comes from man; all truth is of 
God. We use as prayers some of the psalms of David. ‘He 
who lives in the help of the Most High.’ ‘O God, hear my 
voice. The nine beatitudes of the New Testament, ‘ Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom.’ ” 

It is not to be supposed that the above forms the entire 
creed of the Doukhobortzi. In politics they deny all power, 
temporal and ecclesiastical; churches, images, and the cross. 
It is stated that they help deserters and hide any brother of their 
faith, guilty of misdeeds. In the present century, they have 
begun to pray for the Emperor in this fashion: ‘“‘ My God, save 
the faithful Tzar and his gentleness” (krotost, which may 
also mean humility or goodness. These words are applied to 
David). In 1841-42, when exiled to the Caucasus, they showed 
a perfect submission and even devotion to the will of the 
Government. 

We have seen that the Doukhobortzi believe a stranger from 
the north to have been the founder of their teaching in the 
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Ukraine. The symbolical origin of the sect is traced to “the 
three youths thrown into the fire by Nebuchadnezzar.” Krasinski 
(op. cit., pp. 285-291) supposes them to be descendants of the 
Patarini, very numerous in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies in Servia, Bosnia and Dalmatia. They have always been 
persecuted on account of their refusing to serve in the army. 
Alexander I. allowed them to settle on the banks of the river 
Molochna, where they distinguished themselves by their honesty 
and industry. In the works of the Abbé Grégoire,* we find a 
long and most noble letter written by Tzar Alexander I. himself 
to the Governor of Kherson, regarding the proposed persecution 
of the Doukhobortzi.+ He writes: ‘We have no proof on which 
to punish them except simple denunciations. . . . If the 
Orthodox Church wishes to bring back to her bosom erring 
brothers, can it approve of measures of persecution which con- 
trast so strangely with the spirit of its Chief, the Christ.” 

This letter, quoted in extenso in the work referred to, is the 
best possible proof that Krasinski erred in his belief in their 
guilt, notwithstanding the evidence given by Prince Vorontzof 
‘at the great trial of 1834-39, which was, of course, a secret trial. 
The accusations against the Doukhobortzi, it appears, have 
always taken the same form. 

To the confession of faith quoted above, Krasinski (of. 
et loc. cit.) adds the following details: ‘‘ The soul existed 
before the creation of the visible world. The soul fell be- 
fore the creation of the world, together with many spirits 
who then fell in the spiritual world—the world above. The 
fall of Adam and Eve, therefore, as described in the Scrip- 
tures, must not be taken in its usual sense. It forms an 
allegory representing (a) the fall of the human soul from a state 
of exalted purity in the spiritual world before it came into the 
visible world ; (0) the fall which was repeated by Adam in the be- 
ginning of this world, and which is adapted to our understanding; 
(c) the fall which since Adam is spiritually and carnally repeated 
in all men, and which will be repeated till the destruction of the 


* Henri Grégoire, Histoire des Sectes religieuses, Livre VI., p. 184. Paris; 
1828-45. : 
+ Alexander was at that time still under the influence of Mme. de Kriidener. 
2 
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world, Originally the fall of the soul was brought about by its 
contemplating itself, so that it turned away from the contempla- 
tion and love of God by voluntary pride. When the soul was, 
for its punishment, enclosed in the prison of the body, it fell for 
the second time in the person of Adam, through the wiles of the 
seductive serpent, that is to say through the evil and corrupt 
will of the flesh. The fall of every man now is caused by the 
seduction of the same serpent, which has entered into us through 
Adam, by the use of the forbidden fruit, 7.e., through the pride 
and vain-gloriousness of the spirit and the lasciviousness of the 
flesh. The consequence of the first fall of the soul in the world 
above was the loss of the divine image and its imprisonment in 
matter. The memory of man became weakened, and he forgot 
what he had formerly been. His reason became darkened, and 
his will corrupted. It was thus that Adam appeared in this 
world with a faint recollection of a former higher world, but 
without a clear reason or a just will. His sin, which lay in his 
fall repeated on earth, does not, however, descend to posterity ; 
but everyone sins and is saved individually, as it is not the fall 
of Adam but the wilfulness of each individual which is the root 
of sin. For everyone who comes into this world had already 
previously fallen, and brings with him the inclination to a new 
fall. After the fall of the soul in the world above, God created 
this world for it, and, in accordance with his justice, precipi- 
tated it from the world of spiritual purity into this world, as into 
a prison for the punishment of sin [the author adds in a note: 
‘This is exactly the doctrine of the Patarini’]. And now our 
spirit, imprisoned in this world, is sinking and burying itself in 
this cauldron of seething elements. On the other hand, the 
soul is let down into the present life as a place of purification, 
so that, being clothed with flesh and following its own reason 
and will, it should incline permanently to either good or evil, and 
thus either obtain forgiveness of its former sin or become subject 
to everlasting punishment. When the flesh is formed for us in 
this world, our spirit flows down upon it from above and man is 
called into existence. Our flesh [body ?] is the storehouse into 
which our souls are received and in which they lose the recollec- 
tion and feeling of what we had been before our incarnation; 
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they are the thin water of the elements in the boiling cauldron of 
' this world—this world of the Lord, in which our souls must be 
refined to a pure eternal spirit, purer than the former one. It is 
the cherub with the fiery sword who bars the way to the Tree 
of Life, to God, to absorption into His Godhead, and here is 
fulfilled in man that divine destiny: ‘ And now, lest he put forth 
his hand and take of the Tree of Life, and eat and live for ever.’ 
As God foresaw from all eternity the fall of the soul into flesh, 
and knew that man could not by his own strength rise again, the 
Eternal Love descended to earth and became man in order to 
satisfy by its sufferings the Eternal Justice. Jesus is Christ, 
is the Son of God and God Himself. It must be observed, 
however, that when He is considered in the Old Testament, 
that He is none other than the Heavenly Wisdom of God, the 
All-preserver, which in the beginning was clothed in the 
nature of the world, and afterwards in the letters and writings of 
the revealed Word. Christ is the Word of God, which speaks 
to us in the book of Nature and in the Scriptures, the power 
which, through the sun, miraculously shines upon creation and 
in living creatures; which moves everything, animates every- 
thing, and exists everywhere in number, weight and measure. 
He is the Power of God which in our ancestors as well as 
now in ourselves acted and acts in different manners. When, 
however, Jesus is considered in the New Testament, He is the 
Incarnate Spirit of the highest Wisdom, Knowledge of God and 
Truth, the Spirit of Love, the Spirit coming from above ; incar- 
nate, inexpressible, holiest joy ; the Spirit of comfort, of peace in 
fulness, of every pulsation of the heart; the Spirit of chastity, 
sobriety, and moderation. Christ was also a man, because He 
was, like ourselves, born in the flesh. But He also descends 
into every one of us, through the annunciation of Gabriel, and 
is spiritually received, as in Mary. He is born in the spirit of 
every believer. He goes into the desert, z.¢., the flesh of the 
latter, is tempted by the devil in every man through the cares of 
life, lasciviousness and worldly honours. When He waxes 
strong in us, He speaks words of instruction. He is persecuted 
and suffers death on the cross, and is laid in the grave of flesh. 
He rises in the light of His glory in the souls of those who 
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suffer affliction unto the tenth hour. He lives in them forty 
days, influences the love in their hearts, and leading them to- 
wards heaven, brings them upon the altar of glory as a holy, true, 
and lovely sacrifice.” 

They acknowledge the Scriptures as having been given by 
God, but maintain that everything in them has a mystical and 
symbolical meaning which has been exclusively revealed and is 
intelligible only to them. For example, the drowning of 
Pharaoh they consider symbolical of the defeat of Satan, who 
with all his adherents will perish in the Red Sea of fire, through 
which the Doukhobortzi will pass uninjured. They have secret 
doctrines and rites, which have never been disclosed. One of 
their later chiefs, Kapustin, a retired officer of imposing appear- 
ance and extraordinary ability and eloquence, taught reincarna- 
tion. ‘‘ The soul of every believer,”’ he said, ‘‘ was an emanation 
of the Godhead, the Word made flesh, and would remain upon 
earth, changing its body, as long as the created world existed. 
God manifested himself as Christ in the body of Jesus, the wisest 
and most perfect of men that ever lived, and therefore the soul of 
Jesus was the most perfect and purest ofallsouls. . . Thesoul 
of Jesus continues to dwell in this world, according to His declar- 
ation, ‘I shall remain with you until the end of days,’ changing 
its body from generation to generation, and retaining the memory 
of its former existences. During the early ages of Christianity 
this fact was universally acknowledged, and the ‘new’ Jesus 
known to all. He governed the Church and was called the 
Pope.” 

Kapustin was reported to believe himself to be Jesus Christ. 
He introduced perfect community of goods and his colony 
flourished. In 1814 he was imprisoned, as was only to be ex- 
pected, and released on bail, after which he took refuge in a cave, 
and to the end of his days completely baffled all attempts of the 
authorities to trace him. Subsequently to his death, the Doukho- 
bortzi were accused of cruelly massacring all their rebellious 
and doubting brethren, on an island in the Molochna, and from 
this arose the great trial, in consequence of which the sect was 
exiled to the Caucasus, where dwelt the Molokans. Here they 
continued to live, holding their meetings in every village house, 
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and helping materially their poorer members. Still rejecting the 
- “outer” Church as corrupted, they acknowledged no Father but 
God. 

In our own times the snake of persecution has again raised 
its head, and again have the exiles been compelled to turn their 
weary feet to distant places, until at length they obtained the 
consent of the young Tzar, Nicholas I., to their quitting Russia 
for ever. 

At the very *noment when, choosing between faith and 
country, the Doukhobortzi sailed for Canada, towards their 
dawning freedom—on the very banks of the Volga, where lived the 
Molokans, is arising a new and mysterious ‘‘ Sect of Enoch,” at 
whose head is an aged man of noble appearance, with extraordi- 
narily luminous eyes, clothed in white robes. His name and 
origin remain, as yet, a secret. 

A RussIAN. 


[The doctrines of the Doukhobortzi are pure Gnosticism ; I 
could almost imagine that a sketch of the teachings of one of the 
early Gnostic schools had got mixed up with the proofs of this 
article, with such marvellous fidelity has the tradition been 
preserved.—G. R. S. M.] 


THE ONE IN MANY 


Divers the ways . . . and being many, This is the best! say some; 
That thou shouldst tread! say others. Yet of allmen, whatever paths they 
choose—straight paths and crooked ways—Thou, Lord, art goal, e’en as all 
streams pour into ocean’s lap !—Mahimnah Sotram, shlk. 7. 
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HERMES THE THRICE-GREATEST 
ACCORDING TO MANETHO, HIGH PRIEST 
OES EGY Pics 

+ 

WHEN ‘the sovereignty of Egypt passed into the hands of 
the Diadochi of Alexander, and the Ptolemies made Alexandria 
the centre of learning in the Greek world, by the foundation of 
the ever-famous Museum and Library and Schools in their 
capital, there arose an extraordinary enthusiasm for translation 
into Greek of the old scriptures and records of the nations. The 
most famous name of such translators is that of Manetho,T 
who introduced the treasures of Egyptian mythology, history 
and chronology to the Grecian world. The veracity and re- 
liability of Manetho as a historian is with every day more and 
more accepted as we become better acquainted with the monu- 
ments. 

Manetho was contemporary with the first two Ptolemies; 
that is to say, he lived in the last years of the fourth and the 
first half of the third century B.c. He was a priest of Heliopolis 
(On),¢ and was thoroughly trained in all Greek culture§ as well as 
being most learned in the ancient Wisdom of Egypt.|| Manetho 
not only wrote on historical subjects, but also on the philosophy 
and religion of his country, and it is from his books in all proba- 
bility that Plutarch and others drew their information on things 
Egyptian. Manetho derived his information from the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions in the temples and from the rest of the 

* For more concerning Hermes the Thrice-Greatest see my previous articles 


on the Hermetic Treatises and Trismegistic literature, running from December, 
1898, onwards in this REvVIEw. 


} There are some dozen variants in the spelling and accenting of this name in 
Greek transliteration ; in Egyptian we are told it means “‘ Beloved of Thoth” (Mai 
en Thoth). 


t Plutarch, De Is. e¢ Osiy., cc. ix. and xxviii. 
§ Josephus, C. Apion., i. 14. 
|| ZElian, De Animalium Natura, x. 16. 
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priestly records, but unfortunately his books are almost entirely 
lost, and we only possess fragments quoted by later writers, 
One of these quotations is of great importance for our present 
enquiry. It is preserved by Georgius Syncellus* and is stated to 
be taken from a work of Manetho called Sothis,+ a work that has 
otherwise entirely disappeared. The passage with the introduc- 
tory sentence of the monk Syncellus runs as follows : 

‘“‘It is proposed then to make a few extracts concerning the 
Egyptian dynasties from the Books of Manetho. [This Manetho, ] 
being high priest of the Heathen temples in Egypt, based his 
replies [to King Ptolemy] on the monuments} which lay in the 
Seriadic country. [These monuments], he tells us, were en- 
. graved in the sacred language and in the characters of the 
sacred writing by Thoth, the first Hermes; after the flood they 
were translated from the sacred language into the then common 
tongue,§ but [still written] in hieroglyphic characters. [These 
records] were stored away in books by the second Hermes—son 
of the Good Angel and father of Tat—in the inner chambers of 
the temples of Egypt. In the Book of Sothts Manetho addresses 
King Philadelphus, the second Ptolemy, personally, writing as 
follows word for word: 

““¢The Letter of Manetho, the Sebennyte, to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 

«To the great King Ptolemy Philadelphus, the venerable : 
I, Manetho, high priest and scribe of the holy fanes in Egypt, 
citizen of Heliopolis but by birth a Sebennyte,|| to my master 
Ptolemy send greeting. 

“«¢ We must make calculations concerning all the points 
which you may wish us to examine into, to answer your ques- 

* Chron., xl. See Cory, Ancient Fragments, pp. 173, 174 (2nd ed.; London; 
1832), and Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, pp. 511 sqq. (Paris; 1848). 
t BiPros Zdbeos. 


+ oTnAOr, generally translated ‘‘ columns’’; but the term is quite a general one 
and denotes any monument bearing an inscription. 

§ Syncellus has ‘‘into the Greek tongue,” an evident slip, as many have already 
pointed out. 

|| Sebennytus was the chief city of the Sebennyte province, situated about 
the centre of the Delta. Heliopolis or On, the City of the Sun, was situated some 
thirty miles north of Memphis. 


4 Presumably Manetho and his fellow priests. 
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tions* concerning what will happen to the world. According 
to your commands, the sacred books, written by our forefather 
Thrice-greatest Hermes, which I study, shall be shown to you. 
My lord and king, farewell.’” 

Here we have a verbal quotation from a document purport- 
ing to be written prior to 250 B.c. It is evidently one of a 
number of letters exchanged between Manetho and Ptolemy II. 
Ptolemy has heard of the past according to the records of Egypt, 
can the priests tell him anything of the future? They can, 
replies Manetho ; but it will be necessary to make a number of 
calculations. Ptolemy had also expressed a strong desire to see 
the documents from which Manetho derived his information, and 
the high priest promises to let him see them. 

These books are ascribed to Hermes, the Thrice-greatest, and 
this is the first time that the title is used in extant Greek litera- 
ture. This Hermes was the second, the father of Tat, we are 
told elsewhere by Manetho, and son of the Good Angel (Agatho- 
demon), who was the first Hermes. The first Hermes, that is 
to say the first priesthood among the Egyptians, used a sacred 
language, or in other words a language which in the time of the 
second Hermes, or second priesthood, was no longer spoken. 
It was presumably archaic Egyptian. The two successions of 
priests were separated by a flood. This flood was presumably 
the flood of which Solon heard from the priests of Sais, which 
happened some nine thousand years before his time, and of 
which we have considerable information given us in the Timeus 
and Critias of Plato.t The Good Angel is the same as the 
Mind, as we learn from the Trismegistic literature, and was 
regarded as the father of Hermes Trismegistus. This is a 
figurative way of saying that the old civilisation of Egypt before 
the flood which swept over the country when the Atlantic Island 
or Continent went down, was regarded as one of great excellence. 
It was the time of the Divine Kings or Demi-Gods, in other words 
of King-Initiates, whose wisdom was handed on when the 

* Lit., for you questioning. 


+ See my article ‘The Sibyl and Her Oracles,” in THe THErosopHica ReE- 

VIEW, ole any, 399, <q. See a the passage preserved from the Ethiopian 
istory O arcellus by Proclus in his commentary on the Tj : 

Ancient Fragments, p. 233. y im@us of Plato; Cory, 
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populations which were driven back up the river to the high- 
lands of the south, returned to the lower Nile plains, after the 
flood had subsided. 

Thus we have three epochs of tradition of the Egyptian 
mystery-cultus: (i) The first Thoth or Agathodemon, the origi- 
nal tradition preserved in the sacred language and character in 
the stone monuments of the Seriadic land, presumably the 
Egypt prior to the Atlantic flood; (ii) The second Thoth, the 
Thrice-greatest, the mystery school after the Atlantic inunda- 
tion, whose records and doctrines were preserved not only in 
inscriptions but also in MSS., still written in the sacred 
character, but in the Egyptian tongue as it was spoken after the 
people re-occupied the country; and (iii) Tat, the priesthood of 
Manetho’s day, and presumably of some centuries prior to his 
time, who spoke a yet later form of Egyptian, and from whose 
demotic translations, further translations or paraphrases were 
made into Greek. 

This natural line of descent of the doctrines in the Tris- 
megistic writings, however, is scouted by encyclopedism, which 
would have them to be a Neoplatonic forgery, though on what 
slender grounds it bases its view we have already seen. It will 
now be interesting to see how the testimony of Manetho is dis- 
posed of. Our encyclopedias tell us that the book Sothis is 
obviously a late forgery ; parrot-like they repeat this statement ; 
but nowhere in them do we find asingle word of proof brought 
forward. Let us then see whether any scholars have dealt with 
the problem outside of encyclopedism. Very little work has been 
done on the subject. The fullest summary of the position is 
given by C. Miiller.* Miller bases his assertions on Béckh,f 
and Bockh on Letronne.t 

The arguments are as follows: (i) that the term “ vener- 
able” (ceBacrés) is not used prior to the time of the Roman 
Emperors; (ii) that Egypt knows no flood; (ili) that the 
ancient mythology of Egypt knows no first and second Hermes; 

* Frag. Hist. Grac., ut sup, cit., p. 512. 

+ A. Boeckh, Manetho und die Hundsternpeviode: ein Beitvag zur Geschichte der 


Pharaonen, pp. 14-17 (Berlin; 1845). 


t M. Letronne, Recueil des Inscriptions grecques et latines de l' Egypte, tom. i., pp. 


206, 280 sqq. (Paris; 1842). 
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(iv) that Egypt has no Seriadic land; (v) that the term “ Tris- 
megistus”’ is of late use. 

Let us take these arguments in order and examine them, 
bearing in mind, however, that the whole question has been 
prejudiced from the start, and that encyclopedism, in order to 
maintain its hypothesis of the spuriousness of the Trismegistic 
writings, is bownd to argue the spuriousness of Manetho’s Sotius. 
The categorical statements of Manetho are exceedingly dis- 
tressing to the former hypothesis, in fact they give it the lie 
direct. As to the arguments then: 

(i) The term oceBaords is in later times equated with 
‘“‘ Augustus,” the honorific title of the Roman emperors. There- 
fore, it is argued, it could not have been used prior to their 
times. But why not? The king to an Egyptian was divine— 
every inscription proves it—and the term ‘‘ venerable” was in 
early times always applied to the gods. Why not then apply it 
to the “‘ Great King”? 

(ii) We have already shown that Egypt knew most accurately 
of a flood, for Solon got his information from the priests of 
Sais, who told him that all the records were preserved in the 
temple of Neith. 

(ii) Cicero (106-44 B.C.) speaks of five Mercurii, the last two 
of whom were Egyptian.* One was the “Son of Father Nile,” 
whose name the Egyptians considered it impiety to pronounce— 
and for whom presumably they substituted the term Agatho- 
dzmon—and the second was the later Thoyth, the founder of 
Heliopolis.+ Cicero could hardly have invented this ; it must have 
been a commonplace of his day, most probably derived in the first 
instance from the writings of Manetho, from which generally 
the Greeks, and those imbued with Greek culture, derived all their 
information about Egypt. 

(iv) The statement that Egypt knew no Seriadic land or 
country seems to be a confident assertion, but the following con- 
siderations may perhaps throw a different light on the matter. 

In the astronomical science of the Egyptians the most con- 
spicuous solar system near our own, represented in the heavens 


* De Nat. Deovum, iii. + Ursin, De Zoroasive, etc., p. 73. 
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by the brilliant Sirius, was of supreme interest. Cycles of 
immense importance were determined by it, and it entered into 
the highest mysticism of Egyptian initiation. Sirius was, as it 
were, the guardian star of Egypt. Now ancient Egypt was a 
sacred land, laid out in its nomes or provinces according to the 
heavens, having centres in its body corresponding to the centres 
or ganglia of the heavens. As the Hindus had a heavenly Ganges 
(Akasha-Ganga) and an earthly Ganges, so had the heavens a 
celestial Nile, and Egypt a physical Nile, the life-giver of the 
land. The yearly inundation, which meant and means everything 
for ancient and modern Khem, was observed with great minute- 
ness, and recorded with immense pains, the basis of its cycle 
being the Sothiac or Siriadic. For Sirius (Seirios) was also 
called Sothis and Seth. What more natural name then to give 
to the country than the Seriadic Land? 

The Nile records in ancient times were self-registered by 
pyramids, obelisks, and temples, and in later times nearly all 
monuments were built according to the type of the masonic 
instruments of the Egyptian astrogeological science. This 
science has been studied in our own times by an Egyptian, and 
the results of his researches have been printed “ for private 
circulation,’ and a copy of them is to be found in the British 
Museum. In his preface the author writes as follows :* 

“‘ The astrogeological science gave birth to a monumental 
system, by means of which the fruits of the accumulated obser- 
vations and experience of the human race have been preserved, 
outliving writings, inscriptions, traditions, and nationalities. 
The principal monuments had imparted to them the essential 
property of being autochronous landmarks of a geochronological 
‘nature. Many of them recorded, hydromathematically, the 
knowledge in astronomy, in geography, and in the dimension 
and figure of the earth obtained in their respective epochs. They 
were Siriadic monuments, because their magistral lines were 
projected to the scale of the revolutions of the cycles of the star 

* Hekekyan Bey, C. E., A Treatise on the Chronology of Siviadic Monuments, 
demonstrating that the Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho ave Records of Astrogeological Nile 
Observations which have been continued to the Present Time, Preface, p. v. (London ; 1863). 


The book deserves careful study, and cannot be hastily set aside with the impatience 
of prejudice. 
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Surios in terms of the standard astrogeological cubit. It is the 
star Sirius ; the same being known by the appellations of Seth, 
Sothis, Ptha or P-theos, and other homophonous words.” 

Doubtless our author flogs his theory too severely, as all 
such writers do, but nilometry and the rest was certainly one of 
the most important branches of the priestly science. 

But before we deal with the last objection urged against the 
authenticity of Manetho’s Sothis, we will add a few words more 
concerning these Seriadic monuments known in antiquity as the 
Stelee of Hermes or of Seth, and erroneously spoken of in Latin 
and English as the “‘ Columns” or “ Pillars” of Hermes. 

The general reader may perhaps be puzzled at the variety of 
spelling of the word Seriadic, but he should recollect that the 
difficulties of transliteration from one language to another are 
always great, and especially so when the two languages belong to 
different families. Thus we find the variants Teh, Tehu, Tehut 
and Tehuti, the Egyptian name of Hermes, transliterated in no 
less than nineteen various forms in Greek and two in Latin.* 
Similarly we find the name of the famous Indian lawgiver 
transliterated into English as Manu, Menu, Menoo, etc. 

With regard to these “‘ Mercurii Columne,” it was the com- 
mon tradition, as we have already pointed out, that Pythagoras, 
Plato, and the rest got their wisdom from these columns, that 
is to say, monuments.+ The historian Ammianus Marcellinus,t 
the friend of the Emperor Julian, has preserved for us a 
peculiarity of the construction of some of these pyramids or 
temples which is of interest. The passage to which we refer 
runs as follows : 

‘‘There are certain underground galleries and passages full of 
windings, which, it is said, the adepts in the ancient rites (know- 
ing that the flood was coming, and fearing that the memory of 
the sacred ceremonies would be obliterated) constructed in 


* See Pietschmann, op. cit., pp. 31, 32. 


+ See the last chapter of the Book from which the followin i 
See also Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, cap. ii, who in a very clear slatenient ie 
sources of his information and the method of treating the numerous points raised 
by Porphyry says: ‘‘And if thou proposest any philosophical problem, we will 
resolve it for thee according to the ancient monuments of Hermes, on the thorough 
study of which Plato, and prior to him Pythagoras, founded their philosophy.” : 


} Who flourished in the second half of the fourth century, a.p. 
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various places, distributed in the interior [of the buildings], 
which were mined out with great labour. And levelling the 
walls,* they engraved on them numerous kinds of birds and 
animals, and countless varieties [of creatures] of another 
world, which they called hieroglyphic characters.’’+ 

This passage tells us of another peculiarity of some of the 
Seriadic monuments, and of the ‘‘ Books preserved from the 
Flood” of which there were so many traditions. These are the 
records to which Sanchuniathon and Manetho make reference as 
we have seen. 

The Egyptian account is straightforward enough; but when 
Josephus (following the traditional practice of his race in ex- 
ploiting the history of more ancient nations for the purpose of 
building up Jewish traditions) runs away with the idea that 
Seth (the Egyptian Sirius) was the Biblical patriarch Seth— 
whose prototype, by the way, he may very well have been, for the 
Mosaic Books were simply the working-up of elements which the 
Jews found in the records of older nations—the Jewish anti- 
quarian enters on a path of romance and not of history. ’Tis 
thus he uses the Egyptian Seriadic tradition for his own pur- 
poses: 

** All of these (the sons of Seth) being of good disposition, 
dwelt happily together in the same country free from quarrels, 
without any misfortune happening to the end of their lives. The 
[great] subject of their studies was that wisdom which deals 
with the heavenly bodies and their orderly arrangement. In 
order that their discoveries should not be lost to mankind and 
perish before they became known (for Adam had foretold that 
there would be an alternate disappearance of all thingst by the 
force of fire and owing to the strength and mass of water)—they 
made two monuments,§ one of brick and the other of stone, and 
on each of them engraved their discoveries. In order that if it 
should happen that the brick one should be done away with by 


* The passages and chambers being hewn out of the solid rock, 


+ Ammiani Marcellini Rerum Gestarum Libri qui supersunt, xxii. xv. 30; ed. V. 
Gardthausen (Leipzig ; 1874), p. 301. 


t TOV dXwv. 


§ o7HAas, 
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the heavy downpour,* the stone [erection] might survive and 
let men know what was inscribed upon it, at the same time in- 
forming them that a brick one had also been set up by them. 
And it remains even to the present day in the Siriad land.” 

This passage is of interest not only as affording a very good 
specimen of the method of inventing Jewish antiquities, but also 
as permitting us to recover the outlines of the original Egyptian 
account which Josephus purloined and adapted. The sons of 
Seth were the initiates of the archaic priesthood of the first 
Hermes. Adam has been substituted for Hermes, and the two 
kinds of monuments (which Josephus seems to regard as two 
single structures and not as relating to two classes of buildings) 
may either refer to the brick structures and temples of that age, 
and to more lasting monuments of stone; or may be an adapta- 
tion by Josephus to the two tables of stone and the two pillars 
in the Temple, the two pillars of Hercules and the rest. The 
naive way in which the Jewish writer makes out that the 
*“ flood ”’ descended from the heavens in the orthodox fashion of 
his national legend, is amusing to the reader of Plato. 

From this lengthy, but we hope not uninteresting digression, 
we will return to the consideration of the arguments urged 
against the authenticity of Manetho’s Sothis. With regard to 
objection iv., then, we have given very good reasons for conclud- 
ing that so far from Egypt ‘‘ knowing no Seriadic land,” Egypt 
was the Seriadic Land par excellence, and the Books of Hermes 
were the direct descendants of the archaic stone monuments of 
that land. And further we have shown that our Trismegistic 
writings are one step further down in the same line of descent. 
The whole hangs together logically and naturally. 

We have thus removed four of the five props which support 
the hypothesis of forgery with regard to the Sothis document. 
Let us now see whether the remaining prop will bear the weight 
of the structure. 

(v) We are told that the term “ Trismegistus” is of late 
use. This assertion is based entirely on the hypothesis that the 
Trismegistic writings are Neoplatonic forgeries of the third or 


* érouPpias, a downpour or flood of rain. 
+ Josephus, Antt., I, ii, Cory’s An. Fragg., pp. 171, 172+ 
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at best the second century. The arbitrary nature of this 
hypothesis we have already exposed by a mass of evidence and 
arguments. The term Trismegistus must go as far back as 
these writings, at any rate, and where we must place them we 
shall see at the end of our investigations. 

That the peculiar designation Trismegistus was known in 
the first century even among the Romans is evident from the 
famous Latin epigrammatist Martial (v. 24), who in singing the 
praise of one Hermes, a famous gladiator, brings his pean toa 
climax with the line: 


‘“¢ Hermes omnia solus et ter unus.’’* 
A verse which an anonymous translator in 1695 freely 
renders as: 


‘* Hermes engrosses all men’s gifts in one, 
And Trismegistus’ name deserves alone.” 


‘Such a popular reference shows that the name Trismegistus 
was a household word, and argues for many years of use before 
the days of Martial (A.D. 43-104?). But have we no other 
evidence? 

In the trilingual inscription (hieroglyphic, demotic and 
Greek) on the famous Rosetta stone, which sings the praises of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes (210-181 B.c.) Hermes is called the “‘ Great- 
and-Great.”+ Letronne renders this ‘‘ deux fois grand ’’;t and 
in his notes§ says that the term ‘‘ Trismegistus”’ was not known 
at this date, thus contemptuously waving aside Manetho’s Sothis. 
Had it been known, he says, it would undoubtedly have been 
used instead of the feebler expression ‘‘ great-and-great.’’|| But 
why undoubtedly? Let us enquire a little further into the 
matter. The Egyptian re-duplicated form of this attribute of 
Hermes, ‘aa aa,” the “‘ great-great,” is frequently found with a 

* Pietschmann misquotes this line, giving ‘‘ ter maximus” for ‘' ter unus”’ (of, 
iihing 18 Gio) 

+ kabdsrep “Epais 6 péyas Kal meyas, line 19; the reading is perfectly clear, 
and I cannot understand the remark of Chambers (of. cit., Pref. vii.) that Hermes 
is called ‘‘ wéyas, wéyas, péyas,”” on the Rosetta Stone. 

+ “Inscription grecque de Rosette,” p. 3, appended to Miller’s Prag. Hist. Gree. 
(Paris; 1841). , 

§ Lbid., p. 20. 

|| Recueil des Inscriptions grecques et latines de l Egypte, i. 283 (Paris; 1842). 
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prefixed sign which corresponds to the German particle “ ur.’’* 
So that if the more simple form is translated by ‘‘ great, great,” 
the intensive form would naturally be rendered “ great, great, 
great,” or “‘three times great.” But we have to deal with the 
form ‘‘thrice greatest,” a superlative intensive. We have many 
examples of adjectives intensified with the particle cpis in 
Greek,+ but no early instances of their superlatives ; therefore, 
what? Apparently that the term ‘“‘Trismegistus’’ is a late 
invention. 

But may we not legitimately suppose that when the Egyptian 
had intensified his re-duplicated form, he had come to an end of 
his resources; it was the highest term of greatness that he could 
get out of his language. Not so when he used Greek. He 
could go a step further in the more plastic Hellenic tongue. 
Why then did he not use ‘“ thrice-greatest’’ instead of “‘ great- 
and-great’”’ on the Rosetta Stone? 

Because he was translating “‘aa aa”’ and not its intensified 
form. But why did he not use the intensified form in the demotic 
inscription? Well, ‘‘whys” are endless; but may we not 
suppose that as Ptolemy was being praised for his justice, which 
he is said to have exercised ‘‘as Hermes the great-and-great,”’ 
that the re-duplicated form was sufficient for this attribute of 
the idealised priesthood, while the still more honorific title was 
reserved for Hermes as the personified Wisdom? Or, again, 
may it not have been politic to refrain from adjectives which 
would have dimmed the greatness of Ptolemy ? 

In any case we have the natural prototype of the term 
‘“‘Trismegistus” in Egyptian, all the rest is detail of very 
secondary importance. The Sothis of Manetho stands unim- 
pugned, as far as I can see, and therefore I for my part place 
the earliest extant trace of the use of the term “‘Trismegistus ” 
in the first half of the third century B.c. 

G. R. S. Mean. 


* See Pietschmann, of. sup. cit., p. 35. 


_ _.¢ In fact, in Egypt the term tpicpaxap (thrice blessed) is applied to Hermes 
in the inscriptions of Pselcis (see Letronne, Recueil, i. 206 n.). 
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PoP OSOPH YIN LHe HOME 


To march off on to the field of battle to the sound of drums and 
trumpets, with flags flying and other inspiriting concomitants of 
an exhilarating kind, calls for no great amount of heroism: there 
is glory in front and reward in the distance. The work is definite 
and does not last long, it is a question of hours or days or at 
most a year or two. The warfare of the soul is quite another 
thing, and the Theosophist who enters the ranks finds he has 
begun a work that will tax all his powers, use up his energies, 
and call out his ingenuity. It is true that the more he taxes his 
powers, uses his energy, and calls out his ingenuity, the more 
they grow and the more they yield, and that by this method the 
unending work is gone on with. 

Up to the present time Theosophists have been chiefly 
occupied in the study of the grand teachings given to them by 
H. P. Blavatsky, and of those which have been added thereto 
by other advanced students. Familiarity with those teachings 
has been acquired, and individual students have contributed 
to the stock of knowledge. Much valuable literature has been 
printed and stored for future use, writings that will supplement 
the previous ones and help the world along in the true way of 
the mind. 

This is good work and the foundation stone has been well 
and truly laid. Another step forward should now be taken, 
another position assumed, a still more difficult work attempted. 
The harvest must be garnered, the result placed in the treasure- 
house, and this homing of the harvest in the treasure-house 
means the working out of Theosophy in the domestic home, for 
it is there that it must blossom and bear fruit. 

Hitherto we have found Theosophy an unwelcome guest in 


the home, endured only for the love or the consideration borne 
3 
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to that member of the family who, like the speckled one of the 
flock, was held to have become infected with a strange disorder. 

Perhaps it was the father who had wandered so strangely 
away from the usual track; it was very annoying and preposterous, 
yet he seemed to find life less burdensome than of yore; if he 
explained the cause, they yawned. 

Or the mother had become absorbed in subjects that nobody 
else in the house could understand or would trouble themselves 
about ; they saw that she was not so easily worried and ruffled 
as of old, and that she had something she always turned to with 
joy as soon as she was free of her social duties. In another 
family it would be the daughter whose life, hitherto aimless and 
frivolous, had become deeper and brighter and full of a meaning 
undreamed of before she had heard of Theosophy, but who could 
not gain the sympathy she craved from her dear ones. While in 
some cases it is the son of the house who finds himself isolated 
on account of the hold Theosophy has gained over him, and it 
is opined in the family that the fad will soon pass away. 

We have thus apparently so far not known how to bring 
Theosophy home so that it should be the living, moving, bind- 
ing force and influence in the household. No task could be 
more difficult ; yet we must face it, we must study it, we must 
devote ourselves to it. The home must be raised to suit a 
higher standard; it must be elevated to meet the demands of a 
nobler ideal. Our Theosophic homes must be the crown of our 
efforts as Theosophists, and the derisive smile, the pitying stare, 
the impatient shrug, will vanish from our fireside and our board. 
Bravely must the daily and hourly effort be sustained. No 
rules can be given for the work; circumstances vary in each 
case, and what is good in one is useless in another. — Still, a few 
hints may be thrown out as the result of experience. 

Intelligence and love will prove the best directors, and above 
all use courtesy. If from our studies and practice we have gained 
a certain amount of self-mastery, we shall find this of great use. 
The first element needful to the work is sympathy, the second 
is forbearance. Beware of instruction by word of mouth. The 
attitude must, as ever, be that of the learner, not of the in- 
structor; but our learning now is not to come from the books 
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we have loved so well and that have been our companions 
through the years of our introduction to Theosophy; we must 
learn henceforth from the page of human daily life. Each per- 
son we meet, each member of our household, will be our instruc- 
tor; their pride, their laziness, their arrogance, their irritability, 
their insincerity, their obstinacy, their unpunctuality, their unre- 
liability, these are the letters of our new alphabet. We must 
learn these letters, we must put them together and form words 
with a meaning and construct another literature, the literature 
of harmony, the music of the mind. We must bow before the 
God in each person and unite ourselves with the highest, the 
supreme soul of their soul. 

Shall we start back affrighted at the first look at this hard 
task ? shall we say we have already more to do than we can do 
in learning those self-same letters? We have met them before 
and have never mastered them; we met them all as soon as ever 
we began to examine ourselves, they were our own familiar ob- 
structives and we put them away, we ignored them, we shut our 
eyes and gladly caught at the suggestion that it was not wise to 
dwell upon our faults lest we should ensoul them as it were. 

A good deal of trouble comes in households from the one 
who differs wanting to set the others to rights. First of all we 
must sympathise, and we cannot sympathise thoroughly without 
understanding how it is that the other one is what we call so 
mistaken. When we have found the solution to this riddle then 
we can sympathise, and then we are in a position to suggest the 
other way, which is our way, and which we think the better one; 
but indeed by this time we shall find our attitude of mind 
changed and we shall not feel so eager about the putting to 
rights, having found out that there is another point of view we 
shall not feel so sure that we are quite right. When people are 
‘in love”’ with each other, they find everything good that each 
one does and says, and that is a very good state for a household 
where people are living together. It is not the Forum, nor the 
Exchange, nor the Market Place, nor a Board of Directors; the 
home at this stage of evolution requires rather a different 
management from any of these; it is the nest of the soul of the 
future, 
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No wonder that we are apt to look outside the household life 
for our activities, when we see every morning and all day long 
this array of wills, opinions and desires ; yet it is precisely there 
and then and with these that our first and last work lies. The 
harmonising of all the inharmonious elements would of itself be 
a heavy, intricate task, and yet this must be part of the daily 
work of the chiefs of households. 

The one who undertakes this task must be an ascetic as to 
his own will and opinion ; his preferences are what others prefer, 
his meditation is upon the harmony of the family and how to 
preserve it, his concentration is upon the idiosyncrasies of all its 
members, his illumination is when he comes face to face with the 
soul of the family. 

The head of a household must never be weary in mind or 
tired in body, all that he has must be given out with care and 
discrimination; he studies his own opinions and wishes only 
to see how they can be made to fit those of others; it is only as 
he serves others that his own progress goes on. If the devotee 
holds a subordinate position in the family he has but to be 
humble and thankful and above all cheerful and loving. If, on 
the other hand, he is the head of the family, he must be all this 
and much more, for his business is to steer without visible 
rudder, to guide without interfering, to mould without wishing 
to gain influence. 

He must adapt himself to the ways and the moods of others, 
keeping, at the same time, his feet firm on his own spot; he 
must discern the true obligations from the false, but not despise 
trivial means of procuring and maintaining harmony in the 
household. Wholesome pleasure is a great adjuster in house- 
holds. He invents pleasures, when pleasures will serve his 
purpose, and studies, as a political economist, how to turn faults 
and weaknesses to the best account, so that they may be utilised 
in the elaboration of his plan for keeping upa household life full 
of moral strength and beauty. 

That sad confession ‘‘I cannot get on with my own people” 
is a confession which proclaims our own weakness and our im- 
potence to strengthen that weakness. Look about for the aid 
which is near at hand; it may be a poor thing, but useful at the 
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moment—a song, a joke, a new,dish, a cunningly concocted 
drink, a curio, a new stitch, nothing is too trivial for use, re- 
membering the advice of the Chinese philosopher when he 
recommended people to find out the use of useless things. 

‘‘He has but to be humble and thankful!” But how can 
he be humble who is surrounded by a wall of fiery pride? or 
how shall he be thankful whose habit it is rather to feel that he 
has not got as much as he would like to have, and ought to 
have? The wall of fiery pride will never be scaled or thrown 
down by one who sees no beauty in humility ; each must choose 
his own method. One will keep the pride and purify it from its 
intrinsic alloy of personality, keep it on its own proud height and 
dwell there with it in stainless majesty, a hard condition that 
love alone will solve. 

Another will take his pride and cast it down and rend it, 
asking in exchange the gentle garb of humility, while another 
will change his mind by the method of proportion, by finding 
the equilibrium between pride and humility. It is largely a 
question of proportion; discover the mixing point of pride and 
humility and you will find love. 

So with thankfulness; if neither discontent nor greed can 
well abide with thankfulness, but only love, seek the proportion 
of thankfulness that will mix with discontent and you will see 
love at that point. 

Devices for aiding himself crop up constantly if only he is 
on the alert to notice them; every awkward incident, every 
surge of wrath, every billow of impatience, every prick of temper, 
contains under the surface the prop to hold by for the moment, 
the straw to clutch at for temporary support, a steadying power 
while he regains his breath. 

The daily jar, the daily discord, produce the mists that hide 
the pit into which he is bound to fall; but luckily his ladder 
goes in with him, the ladder of his own determination, and on 
this he mounts again and sets himself afresh to his enterprise. 
Some household jars are of a kind so subtle and intangible that 
they seem to baffle scrutiny ; these are more rare, and may be 
left on one side for a later stage in the progress of the household 
life. Courtesy, however, is always a safe help in such cases. 
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The home begins with love, must continue with love, to 
which all things must be referred and made to agree, for there 
is no household life that can be called Theosophical except where 
he is lord and king. 

The devotee, being without ambition, works as they work 
who are ambitious. He knows that, however difficult and com- 
plex that work may be, it is only a foretaste and initiation to far 
more complex labours to be his when, on higher planes, he joins 
the hosts of those who guide and help humanity along. If he 
cannot do the less, how will he ever be able to do the greater ? 


L. WILLIAMS. 


THE LEGEND. OF [THE EXTERNAL SOU 


THERE is a curious folk-tale incident which is common all over 
the world; this is the possession, by some character in the story, 
of an ‘‘external soul’’—a phrase which was, if I mistake not, 
invented by Mr. E. S. Hartland. Mr. Hartland dwells upon the 
incident at great length in his Legend of Perseus ; with it he 
classes another common occurrence in such stories, namely, that 
of the bestowal of a life-token. 

In the case of the external soul the incident is as follows: 
some character in the tale, usually a wicked magician, is repre- 
sented as being invulnerable. This is attributable to the fact 
that his soul is external to his physical body ; it is enclosed, it 
may be, in an egg, the egg in a hare, the hare in a bird, the bird 
in a fish,and so on. Three, five or seven wrappings are the 
most usual numbers. To kill the owner of the soul it is necessary 
to destroy wrapping after wrapping, and finally to crush the egg, 
which represents the individualised life. The life-token, on the 
other hand, is an object, commonly a sword, flower, or bottle of 
fluid, which is bestowed upon some character in the tale; the 
condition of the gift at any given period is a sign of the well- 
being or otherwise of the donor. 

This incident I dismiss at once, because I believe it to have 
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a different origin and meaning from that of the external soul; I 
think the origin of the life-token incident is a more or less im- 
perfect knowledge of the phenomena of mesmerism and magne- 
tism ; or, to use the more modern and popular name, hypnotism. 

With regard to the story of the external soul there is of 
course the obvious meaning that the slaying of the body does not 
destroy the life ; there is also a hint at the fact that it is possible 
to weaken rather than strengthen the higher vehicles of the soul ; 
and thus weaken the evolving life viewed as a self-conscious 
centre. These meanings I set aside; they are too easily dis- 
cernible to be worth dwelling upon at any length. 

Now the views of experts concerning folk-tales are many 
and various, as the following rough summary will show: 

(a) They are the natural results of the confused conscious- 
ness and erroneous beliefs of the savage; they may be traced 
alike in the savage rites of primitive man and in the holiest 
ceremonies of the religions of the world. 

(0) They are the personification of the forces of nature. 

(c) They are an early form of fiction. 

(d) They may all be attributed to a common source. 

(e) They are manifestly borrowed, and have been carried in 
some inexplicable manner from country to country, where, in the 
case of savage tribes, they are usually found incorporated into, 
or connected with, the religious legends of the people. 

Professor A. de Gubernatis adheres to theory (b); by this 
theory he explains the incident of the external soul, in the wrap- 
pings of which he sees such natural phenomena as the dawn, the 
setting of the moon, the rising of the sun, etc. Mr. G. W. Cox 
also supports this theory ; Mr. J. Jacobs, on the other hand, re- 
marks that its sun has for ever set. There is also the theory 
that we may trace ancient customs in these tales; as, for ex- 
ample, that we should see in Cinderella an exemplification of the 
old manorial custom of borough English in which the youngest 
son succeeded to his father’s property. I may comment upon 
this theory that the story of Cinderella is found among the Zulus, 
a fact which seems to militate against this solution.* 


* If the ‘youngest son’’ be the soul in man, we see the meaning of his 
victories ; and we also can perceive why in most tales he is represented as being 
disguised, neglected, and reviled during the early stages of the story. 
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With regard to theory (c) we are confronted by a difficulty. 
Perhaps I ought to say that this difficulty is rather one for the 
believers in the wnassisted primitive man than for Theosophists. 
Mr. J. Jacobs, in The Science of Folk Tales and the Problem a 
Diffusion, points out the artistic and poetic spirit of the best folk 
tales; they are, he tells us, “‘ masterpieces of constructive 
literary art”; they were invented by ‘‘the heart and brain of a 
true literary artist.’”’ Mr. Flinders Petrie, the Egyptologist, in 
the preface to his charming translation of the tales from Egyptian 
papyri, expresses his opinion that the stories are mere fiction. 
The true purpose and use of fiction, says Mr. Petrie, is to enable 
those who are unimaginative to think with the thoughts and 
feel with the feelings of persons who may be separated from them 
by rank or by time. 

With regard to the problem of diffusion, Mr. Nutt, com- 
menting upon some views of Mr. Jacobs which were expressed at 
a meeting of the Folk-Lore Society, is of opinion that a tale, not 
indigenous to a country, would quickly fade out of the popular 
memory if it were introduced by a wandering tale-teller. On the 
whole it seems to be a more tenable hypothesis that the stories 
owe their origin toa common source. In my own view they owe 
it to a common source of religious symbolism and instruction ; I 
am led to this belief, partly because the story of the external 
soul and its wrappings is to be found in ancient Egypt, India, 
Greece, Italy, Servia, South Slavonia, Transylvania, Germany, 
Iceland, Scotland, Ireland, Brittany and Arabia; it is a Kaby]l, 
Magyar, Hungarian, and Tartar tale; it is also found among the 
Malays; tales so widely spread, so firmly rooted, are generally 
connected with the religious legends of the people. 

As for the hypothesis that these tales exemplify a personifi- 
cation of the powers of nature, there is a sense in which I should 
accept it as being very probably true; harvest customs, some of 
which are linked with this very symbolism of the wrappings of 
the external soul, have their root in the fact that men were 
taught to recognise in the powers of nature living and intelligent 
Beings. 

With regard to the theory that these tales are fiction, I fully 
accept Mr. Petrie’s view as to the usual purpose of that form of 
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art. The exquisite skill bestowed upon the stories in the 
Egyptian papyri shows that the unknown author understood this 
purpose. Buta story, like a picture, like the work of a musician, 
like a metaphysician’s exposition of that which is beyond 
adequate expression on the physical plane, is a reflection of that 
which exists elsewhere. The Egyptian tale of Ampu and Bata, 
which contains the incident of the external soul, begins with a 
charming and simple picture of life in Egypt. Much skill is 
bestowed upon the tale from that point of view alone. As Mr. 
Petrie remarks, the phrase, ‘‘ her heart knew him with the know- 
ledge that is youth,” is pure poetry of the simple human kind. 
But the author leads his story into the regions of mysticism, and 
finally reaches a point which puzzles Mr. Petrie extremely. Yet 
the tale-teller, in tracing the progress of the life from plane to 
plane and from form to form, was telling of that which is surely 
no less real than the simple peasant life which he at first por- 
trays. I believe that the evidently educated author of the tale, 
the incidents of which I will give, was utilising teaching known 
to him, and to some at least of his readers. This teaching I 
believe to have been of a religious character, and to have referred 
to the progress of the soul and the evolution of the solar system 
and the races of mankind. The story was found on a papyrus 
enclosed in the wrappings of a mummy; does not this fact point 
to its religious character ?* Facts of nature were translated into 
symbolical language; and the man upon whose mummy the story 
was found probably hada key to the symbolism employed. It 
was acommon thing to place such papyri in the swathings of 
corpses. 

It is not uncommon for us to bury with the dead such things 
as they have held specially sacred; the placing of fragments of 
sacred writings in tombs is not an unknown custom; those 
things which we in this country and century place in the graves 
of our departed friends are more commonly relics of human 
affection ; but they are always things made holy by love either 


* Tam not unmindful of the custom ot placing food, weapons, etc., in graves. 
Amongst civilised nations, such as the Egyptian, the grain placed was a symbol of 
Osiris, the eternal, everspringing Life. Among savages it possibly has its root in 
the fact that every form has its astral counterpart. The highly civilised Egyptians, 
with their grand Ritual for the Dead, would not have had this motive. 
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to God or man. With all our admiration for Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling we do not place Plain Tales from the Hills in the tombs 
of those we love. 

Let us take the tale of Ampu and Bata as a story illustrative 
of the incident of the external soul. Bata, the younger brother 
of Ampu, is an Egyptian fellah lad, whose life is one of service, 
purity, forgiveness, and compassion. Through the untruthful 
representations of Ampu’s wife, Bata incurs the anger of his 
older brother, from whom he flies; it is after his flight that the 
mysticism of the story begins. It is indicated in the tale that 
Bata renounces the love of woman and embraces an ascetic life; 
nevertheless, after this incident, a woman, formed by magic, is 
brought to him as his wife.* This wife becomes false and evil, 
coveting worldly power; she flies from Bata, and she and the 
king, her lover, plot his destruction. It is at this point of the 
tale that the incident of the external soul occurs. Bata cannot 
be destroyed save through the destruction of his ‘“‘heart.”+ This 
heart is enclosed in an acacia blossom, and by the cutting down 
of the tree, Bata is apparently destroyed. But an acacia seed is 
preserved which sucks up water from a cup, and is transformed 
into a bull, a tree, and finally into a babe, born of the false 
““magic”’ wife. This babe is the re-incarnation of the virtuous 
Bata, who from a mere fellah lad had evolved into a great king 
who judges and destroys the woman who attempted his destruc- 
tion. 

Let us study this tale, which is, I believe, the perfect form 
of that external soul legend which we find in folk tales all over 
the world. The highest principle in man was spoken of as “the 
god Osiris.” ‘‘ The seventh principle being, of course, the highest 
uncreated spirit, was generically called Osiris.”t He was also 
called ‘‘the one in the Tree,”’§ the ‘solitary one in the acacia.”’ 
Bata is therefore the evolving life in a solar system, a race, or 


* The wife of Ampu probably typifies the lower desires ; and the “ magic’”’ wife 
of the ascetic typifies occult knowledge Bata is, I think, the life evolving in a 
race. 


+ According to Mr. Petrie the word ‘heart’ may be more properly rendered 
‘soul.’ It is the undying principle in man. 


} The Secret Doctrine, vol iii. 
§ The world-tree. 
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an individualised soul; the “‘seed,”’ or life, sucks up water from 
a cup, t.e., draws round it the matter necessary for manifesta- 
tion.* We know, thanks to the translations made by Mr. Mead 
of the Trismegistic literature, that the symbol of the cup was 
used in Egypt, whence this tale springs. The next transforma- 
tion of Bata is into the form of a bull; Osiris was symbolised as 
a bull, and there was a like symbolism among the Welsh and 
Irish Druids ; from a bull Bata is again transformed into a tree ;t 
not only was Osiris symbolised as dwelling in a tree, but so also 
was Dionysus, ‘‘ he of the green fruit tree’; in the Christian 
Trinity the Second Person is symbolised as a many branched 
vine ; the vine was also sacred to Dionysus. 

Space forbids that I should dwell longer on this story, for J 
wish to pass onwards to the consideration of the external soul 
incident as it appears in the folk-tales of other nations ; probably 
in these it is found in a more or less distorted variant of the 
original teaching; Ampu and Bata is the perfect form, found on a 
sacred papyrus in the tomb of the dead. I take the Egyptian 
tale as an example of the rest, and as a clue to their meaning. 
I will now select fifty tales in which the external soul incident 
occurs, choosing them from among the tales of Aryan nations ; 
then I will select fifteen of the non-Aryan tales, so that we may 
see wherein they differ, and wherein they have points in common. 

The wrappings of the soul are as follows, counting always 
from the outer wrapping inwards, until the ultimate principle is 
reached, the destruction of which causes the death of the character 
to whom the soul belongs. 

Russian: An oak, a casket, a hare, a duck, an egg. 

Another variant : A stone placed onan island, a hare, a duck, 
an egg, a small stone. 

Transylvanian Saxon: A mountain, a pond, a duck, an egg, 
a light. 

Indian: A tree guarded by a tiger, a snake, a cage, a bird. 

Indian: Three barley plants. 

Celtic: A flagstone, a wether, a duck, an egg. 


* The destroying of wrapping after wrapping might perhaps be considered in 
connection with’ the withdrawal from manifestation of plane after plane. 


+ A tree was also a symbol of an initiate. 
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Celtic: Hind, fish, hoodie,* egg. 

These are but a few examples; in the sixty-five tales which 
I have selected from all parts of the world, we find the following 
recurrent symbolism : 

Aryan tales: Egg, 13. Dove or pigeon, 9. Small birds, 
t1. Water birds, 10. Boar, 5. Sow, 1. Fish, 2. Water, 15. 
Hare, 7. Hind, 1. Bull, 1. Tree, 8. Ram, 1. Wether, 1. Box, 
5. Stone, 3. Snake or dragon, 7. Log floating in the sea, I. 
Island, 3. Church, 2. Heart, 6. Grain of sand, 1. Stag, I. 
A light, 3. Mountain, 3. Burning brand, 1. Desolate land, 3. 
Wolf, 2. Necklace, 2. Pillar, 2. Spinning wheel, 1. Bees, 
4. Barley plants, 1. Hairs, 3.° Fox, 1. Ninth head of a 
dragon, 1. Royalcity, 2. Cage, 3. Honeycomb, lemon, flower, 
snow, spear, I. In six stories the number of wrappings is three ; 
in nine, four; in ten, five: in three, six; in four, seven; in one, 
nine ; in one, ten; in three, two. 

Non-Aryan tales: Tree, 2. Flower, 1. Heart, 1. Water, 
6. Pigeon, 2. Other birds, generally in batches of Io or 7, 26. 
Beetle, 4. Bottle, 2. Camel, egg, meadow, boar, hare, island, 
stag, sheep, rock, fish, 1. Six-stalked herb growing in a pit.t 
Casket hanging from the sky by a thread.¢ 

In two of the non-Aryan tales one wrapping occurs; in two, 
two wrappings; in four, three wrappings, one of which is ten 
white birds, the whole ten forming but one wrapping; in three, 
five ; in two, seven; in one, four ; in one, six. 

The number of wrappings has some interest for the student 
if they are viewed as planes of nature, stages of manifestation, or 
sheaths of the soul. Five, seven, and three, are the most com- 
mon ; but we also find ten and four. It is also an interesting 
fact that almost all these wrappings play a part in the avowedly 
religious symbolism of various races. The egg is a religious 
symbol ; so are birds of every description, especially water birds; 
the boar, sow, fish, hare, beetle, hind, bull, tree, ram, box or 
chest, stone, snake or dragon, island, sea, heart, stag, light, 
mountain, pillar, wheel, bee, city, and barley plant, are all used 


* Hawk, the Egyptian bird of the sun. 
+ The soul, or root of the plant, makes the seventh principle. 


} The Kdvana Shavira containing the Life. Here is almost the symbolism of 
the Stanzas of Dyzan. 


Let 
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as symbols. The name of Demeter, goddess of corn, is derived 
- by Mannhardt from a Cretan word for barley ; the corn wolf and 
corn cock were and are harvest animals sacred to the god- 
dess of corn; in Egypt the corn goddess was Isis, who repre- 
sented the form side of the dual Osiris; it will be noticed that in 
one of the above cited tales, three barley plants typify the soul. 

There is much admittedly religious animal symbolism to be 
found in the animal forms of the Deity venerated, a symbolism 
which indicates that the Divine Life informs and upholds all the 
manifested universe ; this is probably the underlying idea in the 
worship of sacred beasts by savage tribes. Miss Mary Kingsley 
has directed attention to this fact in a lecture delivered at the 
Westminster Town Hall, and printed in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research (Part XXXV., vol. xiv.). To the 
savage, she tells us, everything is spirit; the outward form is 
the garment clothing the life. 

Miss Kingsley’s words are as follows : 

‘* All the world is a spirit-world to him ”’ (the African), iS he 
has not, as many Europeans have, a feeling that there are two 
distinct worlds, a world of spirit and a world of matter; neither 
has he the idea that there certainly is a world of matter, and 
there may be, or there may not be, a world of spirit ; the thing is 
one to him from the highest to the lowest. From the supreme 
Godhead to the pebble on the sea shore, it is merely a matter of 
grade. . . . I do not think I should be going too far if I 
were to say you will find in West Africa no people who have not 
the conception of the idea of the supreme Godhead at the apex 
of things, and matter, the very lowest form of soul, at the other 
end ofthe scale . . . . itis not matter as you conceive it, 
it is in itself merely too low a grade of spirit to be worth 
troubling about.’’* 

This “low grade of spirit” is the fetich tree or other 
object in which the god clothes himself, which is no longer 
venerated when the god leaves it. I do not believe that this 
conception of the universe originated with savages, it was taught 
to their ancestors and has been distorted into its present form ; 


* Pp.2332-3- 
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no such belief is natural to unassisted ignorance; it is not found 
among utterly ignorant Europeans; it is not natural to children. 

In the Christian faith the lamb and the dove symbolise 
Deity; so did the fish in the early days of the Church. Sacred 
animals symbolise the four Evangelists. In India we hear of 
the Boar Avatara of Vishnu; and the boar and sow were held 
sacred in Ireland. The hare is sacred in China, it is con- 
nected with the moon and with water; it also symbolises 
the kAmic nature; in some nations its flesh is given to barren 
women to promote child-bearing. It is one of the commonest 
wrappings of the external soul. The water bird was venerated 
in Egypt; it is also the tabooed sacred animal of many savage 
tribes ; young men preparing for their rites of initiation are for- 
bidden the flesh of water birds. The stone was a symbol of the 
soul ; in one of the tales to which I have referred, it is repre- 
sented as the ultimate soul or life, and the egg is its wrapping ; 
in other cases the egg is treated as the individualised life, against 
the destruction of which the owner guards; this is the case in a 
Celtic story, The Sea Maiden, in which the egg is enclosed in a 
hawk, a fish, and a hind.* 

To work out the symbolism in detail would be impossible 
within the limits of the present article; it might, moreover, prove 
to be too difficult a task for my powers. It would perhaps be 
time wasted. If we perceive the main principle and purpose run- 
ning through the systems of various nations, that is all we need 
to ask. We strive to grasp ideas, rather than to heed the forms, 
now obsolete, in which they were clothed. Forms pass away, 
methods of expression change, the teachers of one generation use 
other phrases when they seek to instruct another race, another 
nation ; it is enough if we can trace under their ancient forms, 
the same Truths that we strive to grasp to-day, and thus per- 
ceive one purpose running through the ages, one Voice speaking 
through the Teachers Whose disciples proclaim, ton the verge 
of the twentieth century, the old truths, for those who have ears 
to hear. 

I. Hooper. 


*I do not suggest that I am giving the only meaning of a many-sided 
symbolism, 


Mae Aeon LESS DOGMALISM IN PUBLIC 
LEACHING 


In one of her recent lectures Mrs. Besant told us that if any of 
the leaders of the Society adopted a course of action, which to 
the best of our judgment was prejudicial to its interests, it was 
our duty to protest. No other apology or justification, therefore, 
will be necessary for what may appear the presumptuous criticism 
I am about to make with regard to the policy of the Theosoph- 
ical Society. Let the assurance suffice, however, that in doing 
so I am acting in what I believe to be the highest interests of 
the Society. 

Briefly put, my experience has led me irresistibly to the 
conclusion that many teachings which are put forward publicly 
should, if taught at all, be reserved for private instruction; that 
these teachings militate against the use of the Theosophical 
Society by repelling those who would accept its more important 
ethical doctrines; further, that the teachings I refer to are 
absolutely of no use to the evolution of the race, inasmuch as 
they benefit nobody. In thus criticising the wisdom of our 
leaders, nay, it may be even of the Masters for aught I know, I 
am aware that I shall call down upon my head the censure of 
many an earnest Theosophist, who will doubtless be shocked by 
my apparent presumption. That, however, cannot be helped, 
nor does it deter me from what [ believe to be a duty. Besides, 
are we not told that H. P. B. herself ‘‘strenuously asserted the 
right and the duty of each to use his own intellect and judgment 
and not to accept blindly the authority of any writer’? I am 
also aware that the departure from the methods hitherto pursued 
by the Society which I would suggest, would constitute a far- 
reaching and momentous change in its policy; one, however, I 
am firmly convinced, that would redound both to the good of the 
Society and to mankind, 
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To my major premise, that the Society exists in order to 
help on the spiritual evolution of the race, of course no exception 
will be taken, for that is its avowed object. Well, then, that 
being so, it stands to reason that representatives of the Society, 
in their capacity as such, whether by pen or tongue, should only 
teach truths which will subserve that end; my point is, however, 
that they should advance them unencumbered by dogmas and 
speculations which make no appeal to the reason, resting, as they 
do, solely on the ifse dixit of individual writers. 

For our purpose Theosophical teachings may be divided 
into four classes: 

1. Those which accord with our intuitions, and explain the 
phenomena of nature by giving us the law of which we have 
been in search—generalisations which our experiences and ob- 
servations not only prepare us to accept, but which it seems we 
might almost ourselves have deduced. 

2. Such as we might infer from what we know of the 
manifestations of life on this plane—inferring the causes from 
the effects we see here. 

3. Truths we might arrive at by arguing from analogy— 
namely by postulating that the laws operative on the physical 
plane also condition to some extent the manifestations of the 
One Life on the higher planes. 

These three classes of teachings might receive a tentative, if 
not ready acceptance, by any thinker, however unfamiliar he 
might be with other occult truths. Not so however with the 
next class: 

4. Teachings which include those dogmas which must be 
accepted solely on some authority—which explain no phenomena 
within our cognisance, solve no problems, which could not be 
inferred, for which it can scarcely be said any analogy exists 
on the physical plane, and which, finally, are of no practical use 
to anybody. 

The first three include, moreover, all the most important 
and fundamental teachings of Theosophy—all those which are 
calculated in any way to accelerate human evolution; they in- 
clude all the ethical and moral teachings such as those of karma, 
reincarnation, final union with God, etc., just those which the 
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modern world stands in such dire need of, just those which, 
giving pause to the selfish pursuit of wealth and pleasure, would 
lead to a higher spirituality by revealing the purpose of life. 

But, and this is the fact I wish to emphasise, these truths 
will not spread and receive the ready acceptance they might, 
so long as they are intermixed with dogmas which merely constitute a 
tax on the credulity of inquirers. It is all very well to say let 
them accept some and reject others, but that is just what they 
will not do. It is only the fairly advanced who are content to 
be eclectic; the vast majority must either accept all or reject 
all. If along with teachings which seem so reasonable that 
they almost compel conviction, there are presented others which 
seem to those unfamiliar with them nothing less than grotesque, 
the chances are that all the good that might have accrued from 
the acceptance of the former will be stultified, for both will be 
rejected. Besides, it is surely the object of the Society to 
attract as many enquirers as possible, and when attracted to 
keep them, by laying before them only such teachings as are 
calculated to lead them to further and further self-initiated 
study. And, above all things, if the Society is to be of any ex- 
tended use it must avoid frightening away the coy enquirer by 
seeming even to require the acceptance of what to them can 
but be fantastic theories and speculations. 

I admit that the teachings which would come under my 
fourth heading have attractions for certain minds, but it seems 
to me it is not the type of mind we should most desire to 
appeal to. They, namely those we should thus attract, are 
not the hard-headed practical people who are doing the work 
of the world; they are not the people who are the leaders of 
thought, who are moulding opinion; they include neither the 
intellectual nor philanthropical classes. I hesitate to say it, 
but it cannot I think be denied, they do include the ‘‘ credulous.” 
On the other hand, by confining ourselves to such as come 
under classes 1, 2, 3, we should appeal to the most spiritually- 
minded and most intellectual amongst the outside world. 
Many, I doubt not, who, under the influence of Theosophical 
teachings would have accomplished great things for humanity, 
have been attracted by its sublime ethical doctrines only to be 
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repelled from further enquiry by the demands made, as they 
thought, on their credulity. Would that these ethical doctrines, 
divested of all dogma, save those absolutely necessary as pre- 
mises on which to base them, might be presented to the world 
in a form acceptable to it! I cannot but think that such would 
also fulfil the intentions of the founders of the Society, for did 
not one of them say: ‘‘The chief object of the Theosophical 
Society is not so much to gratify individual aspirations as to 
serve our fellow-men.” 

In the introduction to her Ancient Wisdom, Mrs. Besant 
says: “ Right thought is necessary to right conduct, right under- 
standing to right living.” Quite so—but only up toa certain 
point. The foregoing quotation may very well be construed as 
implying that all right thought and understanding is necessary 
to any right conduct. Whether Mrs. Besant meant this or not, 
I do not know, but so it may be understood. This, of course, 
would be a fallacy. No knowledge of astronomy, for example, is 
necessary to play the piano. Soto act and live rightly I require 
the right understanding of some things but not all things. It 
cannot matter to me whether there are planetary chains, manvan- 
taras, and so forth; if there are I shall know it by direct know- 
ledge when it is necessary that I should, until then the belief that 
there are is of no use whatever to me. Let us recognise that 
the teachings which have no direct influence or bearing on life 
are useless, nay, perhaps mischievous, if exoterically given out. 
Such teaching it would seem to me should be restricted to an 
inner circle—to those, 7¢., who desire such knowledge—but 
should not be flaunted before a sceptical world ; for, by so doing, 
as I have already said, we repel many of the most eligible of 
those who are not already within our ranks. 


E. MARTIN WEBB. 
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iP eOUaALIRICATIONS OF THOSE, WHO 
DESIRE .DELIVERANCE 


Or THE MuMuUKSHU-PRAKARANA OF THE YoGA VASISHTHA* 


CHAPTERS] 


Tue History oF SHUKA, AND THEREIN A GREAT PRECEDENT FOR 
THE REASSURANCE OF THE SEEKER AFTER KNOWLEDGE 


‘‘T1KE Shuka’s history is thine, O Prince!” said Vishvamitra. 
‘‘Naught more remains for thee to know. Thou hast thyself 
with thine own subtle mind found what there is to find. Like 
a fine mirror it requires but burnishing alone to catch the image 
of the Truth quite truly. Listen then to the helpful story of 
Shuka. Hewas the bright son of the Rishi Vyasa, now sitting here 
beside thy father. Long did Shuka, sacrifice incarnate, ponder 
in his heart the mystery of this Sarnsara, and by himself deter- 
mined that the world was nothing more than mind. Imagination, 
active, makes it live; imagination, ceasing, makes it cease. The 
Self behind the mind is the Supreme omnipotent. Shuka saw 
this Truth, but was not confident; only his mind stayed stead- 
fastly away from fleeting sense-enjoyments. Once he asked his 
father, sitting in a silent region of the mountains: ‘ How does 
the mirage of Sarthsdra take its rise; how ceases it; and where 
and when and whose is it?’ And Vyasa told him. But he 
answered: ‘I myself thought this.’ And still he gained not 
confidence. Then Vydsa told him: ‘Go to Janaka; he knows.’ 
And Shuka went and was announced by the king’s warders to 
the king, saying the son of okie waited at the gates. Then 
Janaka, to try him, only said, ‘ Let be,’ and thought no more of 
him for seven days. Thereafter he permitted him to come into 
the courtyard of the palace. There, too, Shuka stayed for seven 


* See the June and July numbers of this Review (vol. xxiv., pp. 364 S99.» and 
420 5q4-): 
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days awaiting. Then Janaka commanded that he should be led 
into the inner halls; but he himself would still not seehim. So 
for a further space of seven days Shuka waited, tended by lovely 
maidens and served with dainty foods and drinks. But Shuka 
lost not, any time, his calm of mind, nor at the pains and hum- 
bling, nor at the elevation and the pleasures, and ever sat silent 
and happy, like a moon full and unwaning. Then the king saw 
him and bowed to him and spoke: ‘What wishest thou, 
Tapasvin? thou hast gained all there is to be gained, and hast 
done all that there is to be done!’ Shuka replied with his one 
question: ‘Tell me, O teacher! how this glamour of the world 
comes into and goes out of being.’ And Janaka told him what 
his father had already said to him. 

“Then Shuka: ‘So I found myself, with laboured thinking, 
and so too did my father tell me when I questioned him. You 
now say the same, and the same is the final finding of the 
Shastras, viz., that this world arises merely out of the (Imagina- 
tion) Vikalpa of the Self, and ceases with it; that there is no 
deeper substance or substratum in it. Tell me the truth again, 
O king! is it even so? is it no more than this? Shall I put 
faith in thee, and take my peace of heart from thee ?’ 

‘“‘Janaka said: ‘Yes, it is even so. There is no deeper 
truth than this. Therevis no other finding. The nearest is the 
dearest ; the deepest is the simplest. The man is breakless con- 
sciousness alone. And by its own imaginations does that con- 
sciousness place itself in bonds and free itself again therefrom. 
Thy intelligence, O steadfast youth! has ceased to take joy in 
the things of sense, and therefore, turning back, has seen the 
Truth. Thy father, with all his stores of Tapas and of know- 
ledge, has not attained such fulness of the Truth as thou hast. 
I am more than thy father, and thou art more than I, in the 
attenuation of sense-cravings.’ 

‘““Then was Shuka satisfied, and sat, all silent, firmly fixed 
in the Supreme. Free of sorrow, free of fear, free of laboured 
effort, free of wish and free of doubt, he went into the solitudes 
of Meru later on, for practising Samadhi, and being perfected 
therein, at the end of a myriad years, he entered into the Atman 
even as a tiny drop of water merges into the ocean.” 
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(CLS UMPMMER Val 
THE GUIDANCE OF THE STUDENT To THE Proper TEACHER 


Turning to the gathered Rishis, Vishvamitra continued : 
“ Thus hath Rama also found the Truth. The proof thereof is this 
—that he takes joy no more in things of sense. For while the 
mind revolves and revels in them is it bound. Soon as it turns 
away from them is it emancipate. And this comes not to pass, 
thus turning back, till after manifold frustration of the search for 
pleasure. Even as the dawning of the day is simultaneous with 
the passing of the night, so is the dawning of true knowledge 
simultaneous with the passing of desire. And that which Rama 
feels within himself already is the Truth, and he requires but 
confirmation from the lips of someone that has gone before in the 
same Path, to know it so, even as the sun requires support from 
Time to rise into the perfect strength and glory of noonday. Let 
Vasishtha give the confirmation needed. He is the ancient 
teacher of the race of Raghu. He sees the past, the present and 
the future, all as present. Dost thou recall to mind, O Sage 
Vasishtha! the teaching that the Lotus-Born Himself addressed 
to thee and me in far-past ages to quench with its pellucid waters 
the fire of the old feud between us, and to help all growing souls 
at the same time, on the pine-crowned summits of Mount 
Nishadha? Brahman! re-utter then that teaching to this most 
deserving pupil.” 

To this the Munis, all with one accord, said, ‘‘It were 
well!” 

Vasishtha then, son of the Lotus-Born, and glorious as his 
father, said: ‘“‘O Muni! I shall do what thou hast asked of me, 
for how can I refuse thy wish, a wish that seeks the truest wel- 
fare of the sons of Dasharatha. For their sake shall I call to 
mind again unbrokenly the teaching given us by Svayambhu.” 

CHAT Lith iii. 
A PRELIMINARY DouBT AND ITS SOLUTION AS TO HOW SOME MAY 


MAKE PROGRESS EARLIER THAN OTHERS 


Here Rama asked a question of Vasishtha: ‘‘ How is it that 
Shuka’s father Vyasa, who knows all, has not attained to such 
Deliverance, as his son?” 
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And he replied: ‘‘ The swarms of worlds that came into 
existence and passed out of it within the Light of the Great 
Central Sun; the worlds that throng it thickly now as motes the 
rays of the sun visible; the worlds again that will be formed and 
be destroyed in the future—these may not be counted. The 
Jivas that are born in them again and yet again, passing through 
worlds within enwrapping worlds, subtle and subtler, even as the 
layers of skin that fold successively the heart of the plantain-stem 
—these Jivas are not all or always similar. The Vyasa sitting 
now beside me is the thirty-second that I can remember. 
Twelve of them had realised the truth of the Supreme but 
faintly. Ten were high. The rest were higher still. And in 
the endless future will be born again, Vyasas, Valmikis, Bhrigus, 
Angirases, and others. So are these many races of men and Gods 
and Rishis born and reabsorbed repeatedly. Thisis the seventy- 
second Treta of the Kalpa we are in. And the same Treta-cycle 
will appear again in other Kalpas. Many are the times we all 
have been together in the past, as also separately, and so again 
shall it be in the future. Even as a heap of grain removed from 
granary to granary ever assumes new order of arrangement, 
new combination, so do the Jivas in the universe. The man 
who has attained to inward peace passes unfretting through the 
rearrangement. So this Vyasa, free of fear and care, but only 
Jivanmukta yet, has been born ten times already, and has eight 
more births before him. In the end he will arrange the scrip- 
tures, write the famous story of his race, and then, attaining to 
the place and office of the Lotus-Born Hiranyagarbha, pass into 
the Final Peace. 

‘Difference of kinds in Mukti, as Jivanmukti and Videha- 
mukti, is, Rama, a fact only when the subject is looked at from 
without ; to the inner view Mukti is one and always. The waters 
of the ocean, sleeping in the windless bays, or heaving in the 
storm-tossed waves, are only water still. So, too, That which is’ 
the Free, is free within the body as without. The outward form of 
the Muni is a mere sense-object and gives not evidence of the 
Deliverance of the Spirit. That is a thing internal, and is more 
perfect as the effort inwards is more perfect.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue NEcgssiITty FoR EFrrorT AND REPUDIATION oF FATE 


“Spare not Effort. Think not anything of Fate. All is 
within the reach of everyone in all this universe, if only due 
endeavour shall be made, and the seeker not turn back, losing 
heart half way. By tireless effort only, has one individual 
Jiva gained the place of Indra, king of the three worlds. By 
tireless effort only, has another ‘wave of Chit’ become the Lotus- 
seated Brahma, the Creator of these worlds. So by highest 
efforts of their own have two great Beings gained the foremost 
places of Vishnu and Mahesha.* 

** Two are the kinds of effort: the effort of the past and the 
effort of to-day. Of these two, the latter will prevail over the 
former, and well-directed effort will achieve its object, even as 
light brings out the difference of colours. Man always gets only 
as he endeavours, and his convergent previous Karma is only his 
Daiva-fate. There is no other fate than this. And like two 
rams, they fight, these two, the present Karma and the past, and 
now the one prevails and now the other, and the stronger wins 
at the last. Therefore let the man call up his energies, and, 
setting his teeth together, let him conquer the past with his pre- 
sent effort. The past may be long-gathered, but the present can 
be carried longer still into the future. The common cry, ‘’Tis 
fate!’ of men after defeat, is nothing but the cry, ‘Oh! misery!’ 
that men will utter after suffering. It only means the fact that 
the past evil Karma has prevailed in that one instance. How 
does it forbid, or make impossible, all future effort ? 

‘Then let the man tread under foot relentlessly the thought 
that his past fate is driving him. It is not stronger than his 
present feeling of ability to resist. The man that disregards the 
immediate evidence of his senses, and would put greater faith in 
baseless inference, surely insists that his two arms are snakes, 
and struggles violently to free himself from them. Having a pre- 
sent feeling of ability to work contrariwise, how should the man 


* Indeed, when of two fruits that grow on the same stalk, one gains its true 
fulness of juice and soundness, while the other hangs sapless, and dry, and hollow, 
know that this is caused by nothing else than the latent consciousness of Rasa (sap) 
making due effort in the one alone and not the other. 
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allow himself to say that he is driven helplessly by his old 
Karma into evil courses? Surely such a man is most unfortu- 
nate, and never saw a great example. Let him tread under foot, 
I say, such weakling thoughts. Let him labour hard to gain 
deliverance from his bonds. Let him look always on his house 
of flesh as something that will pass away one day. And let him 
therefore strenuously avoid the actions and indulgences that 
mark the beast, and strive to live the life that marks him man. 
Let him not delay, thinking ‘I will do later,’ for the chance 
may not come soon again. Let him associate with the good, 
and study hard, and let him never fear his labour will be vain, 
for there are great examples that have gone before him. So 
shall he free himself from helpless births and deaths, and so 
attain the endless joy of Peace wherein all things are equal, 
which the Wise Ones say is highest end of human effort.” 


GHAR TE Rava 
Tue MEANING oF DESTINY 


‘‘Then is there no such thing as Destiny, O Sage?’ asked 
Rama. ‘Is it not true that all the future is already present in 
the present, that all the present was existent in the past ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Vasishtha. ‘‘ And the truth of itis this. All 
the past, the present and the future are contained in the Being of 
the Supreme Brahm. That content is destiny. That inmost 
Being makes and is the causeness of the cause, and the effect- 
ness of the effect. It includes both; not one only. Effort is 
included in it as much as the result of effort. All Jivas are 
embedded in that all-embracing, all-pervading, all-containing 
Being. None can stand apart and out of It, and say, ‘ This, which 
is something separate from me, compels me from without to do 
this thing.’ That which is universal, and supports and gives 
existence to all possible acts, and moods, and substances, cannot 
be appropriated exclusively and misapplied for the urging of one 
only of such moods against another of them. It can be urged 
in support of both the opposing moods equally. All effects are 
immanent in that Being. The whole of It may be said to be the 
cause of each and every one of these effects. It is manifested 
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by, and may be inferred from, an effect only after the effect has 
happened. There is no other way open to Jivas of learning the 
whole of that Totality—of causes before the happening of an 
effect. Hence Destiny can never be pleaded as prescribing a 
particular course of action, but only as explaining it after it has 
been adopted. For all the purposes of life, each particular 
course of action must and can be determined with reference 
only to the circumstances surrounding it immediately, and 
making up the situation, in that limited portion of space and 
time which is within the purview of the individual concerned. 
The Self is self-impelled and self-directed. None other can compel 
it. For, wereit so, another would be wanted to compel the other, 
and so endlessly. The true and full import of this will appear 
when that nature of the Being of the Supreme which constitutes 
destiny has been fully understood. In the meanwhile, let 
every one see well, none can dispense with self-exertion. Let 
him exert himself in any way he likes; and, indeed, no man 
will work in any way but that which will conduce to the 
accomplishment of the desire that is most strong within him. 
But let him know for sure and ever bear in mind most firmly 
that good comes of good acts, and ill alone of ill. 

“Know well that destiny achieves not such without due 
means. Both are predestined. Effort is the means for human 
beings. Desire (Vasana) is realised, materialised, in action. 
Everyone acts only as he most desires. The long-cultivated 
and intensified desire of past births appears as the Guiding Fate 
of this life’s actions. The action is the desire condensed, the 
desire is the mind, and the mind is the man. When men say 
destiny drives them to do a thing, they mean but this, that the 
sum of their past Karma is so leading them. That fate which 
they refer to is that which they have made stronger than them- 
selves by incurring liabilities to it. In the detailed working of 
the world the stronger is the fate of the weaker, nothing else. 
Then let men try unceasingly by well-directed effort to become 
stronger than their fate. Behold the Rishi Vishvamitra here. 
By a thousand years of rigid self-control and high austerities he 
triamphed o’er the fate which gave him a Kshatriya-body, and 
won true Brahman-hood in that same body, so that I myself, 
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between whom and the Rishi there had been a bitter and a cruel 
war in bygone ages, welcomed him, by order of the Father of 
the worlds, as a Brahmarshi. 

‘So should the earnest searcher, when the mood of grace is 
on him, take advantage of it to the utmost; and when the evil 
mood asserts itself then let him battle strongly with it as he 
can. The mood of grace, the pure desire for knowledge and for 
peace, is with thee now, as blossom of the plant of virtues nursed 
and fostered with much skilled and wakeful gardening in the 
past. See that it wither not, but yield thee rightful fruit. 
Happy art thou that it has come to thee in early youth at length. 
Let not that youth go by without securing that which will make all 
the life to come a calm unbroken ; and so attend unto the Science 
of Deliverance that I expound to thee, as it was given of yore to 
me by Brahm.”’ 


A Hinpu STUDENT. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE TEACHER’S SINS 


Parpon, O Lord, thy servant these three faults, my sad shortcomings. 
For meditation’s sake I have pourtrayed a form for Thee, though 
Thou art far beyond the highest form that lives; by singing Thee in 
hymns—Thee, Master of all masterhood—I have made dim Thy 
speech-defying power ; by bidding pilgrims visit holy shrines I have 
made less Thy all-pervading might.—A Saying attributed to Vydsa. 
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THE LATEST STEP IN MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY* 


(CONCLUDED FROM p. 167) 


THIRD AND ConcLupinG Notice+ 


WE come now to the fourth and last book of Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experience, and to this he has given the 
title ‘‘ The Real Universe.’’ It consists of four Chapters with 
the following titles : “‘ The Constructive Branch of Philosophy” ; 
‘‘ Matter in relation to Time and Space”; ‘‘ Matter as con- 
ditioning Conscious Action’; and ‘‘ The Seen and the Unseen.” 
At last, therefore, we shall see what are the final conclusions of 
this latest systematic thinker with regard to this universe of ours, 
and in their light we shall be able, perhaps, to form some opinion 
as to the adequacy and validity of the analyses and reasonings 
upon which they depend. 

Summing up the results obtained in the three preceding 
Books, the author tells us that we have obtained : 

(rt) An analysis of all the essential and representative parts of con- 
sciousness or experience in its whole extent, in respect both ofits varied con- 
tents and of its processes, volitional as well as spontaneous, and (2) a definite 
conception of the nature and scope, the principles and the range, of the 
Positive Sciences on the one hand, which gather up and include all that we 
know, or may in the future come to know, of the Order of Nature considered 
as a de facto Order, and of the Sciences of Practice on the other, which 
treat of the principles and ideas in accordance with which Man aims at 
determining his own character and shaping his own history, thereby also 
modifying to some extent the Order of Nature, considered as modifiable in 
the future, of which he knows himself to be a part. 


In reading this summary one cannot help feeling a serious 
incongruity in the concluding clauses, when one remembers how 


* The Metaphysic of Experience. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co. Price’£1 16s. net.) 


+ See the September and October numbers of this Review for thesfirst two 
notices. 
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repeatedly and strongly our author has declared all agency, all 
action, all initiative to belong exclusively to Matter. For what 
meaning can we attach to the words, ‘‘ man aims at determining 
his own character and shaping his own history,” when all 
agency and action are confined to Matter from which ex hypothest 
consciousness is excluded, seeing that such things as aims, 
ideals and self-determination are utterly void of significance if 
the consciousness to which alone they appeal and pertain is thus 
wholly the slave of blind, unconscious, mechanically-acting 
Matter? But to this point attention was called at the conclusion 
of the last article, and I only again refer to it here, because so 
serious a discrepancy cannot but suggest the existence of some 
radical flaw in the analyses and reasonings which have led to 
such a conclusion. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Hodgson here points out at length, 
that all fruitful constructive work in Philosophy must rest upon 
a previous and thorough analysis. In the present chapter he 
shows, recurring to the results already obtained, that the time 
and space elements of percept-Matter are those which are at 
once essential to it as Matter, and common to it with all other 
percepts which occupy space, while its time element is at once 
essential to it as Matter, and common to it with all other per- 
cepts whatever; and further, that the time and space relations 
in which its parts stand to one another, and to other percepts, 
are the foundation, common to all, of the relation of real con- 
ditioning, wherever it is found to exist between percepts. He 
then points out at some length the important distinction between 
change and motion—motion being a special kind of change, i.e., 
change of place occurring in time—and thus shows that motion, 
which in the physical analysis of Matter is an ultimate fact, or 
ultimate element, which has no positively known real condition 
behind it, has nevertheless, when treated as a percept, and sub- 
mitted to subjective, or metaphysical analysis, several pre-sup- 
positions which are requisite to render it intelligible, viz., those 
of time, space, sensation, and change. 

Indicating next the method and division of our constructive 
enquiry he points out that the first question arising is whether 
the real conditions of Matter precede the existence of Matter in 
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time, or no. And, as he observes, in putting this and other 
allied questions, we must plainly imagine either time alone, or 
time and space together, as occupied by some real existents, not 
material, which are also agents or real conditions. So we have 
two divisions of our subject, Matter as known first in its consti- 
tution by position, and secondly in its results by practical 
science. 

The first division shows us Matter as real condition and 
conditionate within itself, that is, having parts which act and 
react upon one another. This opens up the question of the 
genesis of Matter, and also that of its dependence or non- 
dependence on some real condition or conditions which are not 
included in itself. The second division is concerned with Matter 
as the real condition of a conditionate which does not react upon 
it, namely, consciousness, and in this connection the possibility 
suggests itself either that Matter may become itself the real con- 
dition of modes of consciousness other than those which are as 
yet known to us, or that it may rise to other real conditions, not 
material, upon which modes of consciousness, as yet unknown, 
may proximately depend. 

Under the first subdivision, the conclusion is reached that 
Matter has originated, or been produced by or out of some real 
pre-existing condition or conditions, belonging to an unseen 
world, which seems to our author to follow, as he shows at 
length, from the fact that Matter to be Matter requires at least 
the simultaneous occupancy of two or more parts or portions of 
space. He concludes further that Matter cannot have eternally 
existed, but must have come into existence at some definite 
epoch in the eternity of time past; but on the other hand, for all 
we can say, Matter may conceivably be maintained in existence 
throughout the eternity of the future by the same real conditions 
in the unseen world which brought it into existence in the past. 

In concluding this Chapter, the author points out, in con- 
nection with the discussion as to whether Matter is to be re- 
garded as infinitely extended in space and of infinite duration in 
future time, that, although we have no data adequate to the 
solution of these problems, yet our inability to solve them in no 
sense affects the difference between the necessary infinity Sf time 
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and space, which is inseparable from them as ultimate elements 
and data of experience, and the merely de facto and conditioned 
infinity of Matter in spatial extension and future time-duration. 

In Chapter III. the second division of the subject is dealt 
with, that namely dealing with Matter in its highest known de- 
velopment, in which it is the real agent in the conscious action of 
human beings, the real condition determining and supporting 
the various modes of consciousness: emotions, desires, volitions, 
conceptions and ideas. But, according to our author, whatever 
may be the results obtained on this line of enquiry, they will 
add nothing to our speculative knowledge of the unseen world. 
We may increase—just as we have done in considering the first 
branch of the subject—our positive knowledge of the relations 
between the seen and the unseen worlds, but without obtaining 
any positive knowledge of the intrinsic nature or “‘ whatness” of 
the latter. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson then proceeds, somewhat 
upon the line of Kant’s “‘ Practical Reason,” to apply our ethical 
conceptions and conclusions to this problem, repeatedly pointing 
out, however, that all such conclusions and reasonings can have 
at the utmost only practical but no speculative validity. 

I must confess to a feeling of great disappointment in read- 
ing this Chapter. To me his ‘validity only in a practical 
sense’? comes very nearly to mean no validity at all, and all his 
talk about God, a future life, and moral retribution, seems so 
much empty air, so that one is tempted to recall Goethe’s line, 
““Was ist der langen Rede kiirzer Sinn?” and pass over the 
chapter, as most thinkers do the conclusions of Kant’s ‘ Prac- 
tical Reason” as of little interest and less importance. And I 
must confess that from a philosophical point of view this atti- 
tude seems to me justified, and a Chapter such as this impresses 
one rather as a device intended to hide the poverty and barren- 
ness of the author’s results, than as a serious attempt to face the 
problems involved. One cannot help fancying that the author 
has found himself forced to seek so inadequate a refuge in 
order to escape from the unpleasant feeling that his previous 
analysis must be either erroneous, inadequate, or vitiated by 
some fallacy, since it leads to so “thin” and unsatisfactory a 
final refult, 
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In Chapter IV. we come again to more stable ground and 
‘much that is said bearing upon ‘‘ The Seen and the Unseen” is 
both suggestive and valuable. The Chapter opens by a brief 
demonstration that Materialism is untenable as a philosophical 
theory, though its truth as the basis of a psychological one is 
maintained with equal vigour. A long section is then devoted to 
a similar proof of the untenable character of Idealism as a 
Philosophy, but here the argument seems less cogent and forcible 
than in the first section. He then proceeds to point out the 
great probability, almost the certainty, of the existence of 
indefinitely wide and various regions of Matter, at present un- 
known to us, but, like the ether, not unknowable, and he inclines 
strongly to the view that man continues to live, as people say, 
‘* beyond the grave,”’ or, as he would say, in these as yet unknown 
regions of Matter, though he seems to regard the organism with 
which consciousness would be correlated in those regions as 
probably built up by the action of our present nervous and 
cerebral systems. Passing all too briefly over these very im- 
portant and interesting topics, he goes on to discuss the founda- 
tions of Theology, where he again returns for the most part to 
his Kantian basis of ‘‘ Practical Reason,” and so reaches purely 
Christian, and I fear even rather narrow Christian, conclusions 
on this topic. It is indeed a matter for profound wonder to find 
so radical a thinker as Mr. Hodgson apparently wholly unable to 
rise to any wider, deeper, or more universal view of Theology 
than that taken by the Anglican Church; and I cannot but regard 
as wasted space the fifty pages which he devotes thereto. And 
this the more regretfully, because they form the concluding pages 
of his work, and leave one with a most unpleasantly strong sense 
of artificiality and disappointed expectation at the end of this long 
journey which we have taken under his guidance. 

Looking back over the road we have travelled, however, it 
will be seen that there is much in Mr. Hodgson’s work well 
worthy the most careful study and thought. Beyond question, 
the method he has followed is not only a valid one, but one, if 
not the only one, which gives promise of real progress in Philo- 
sophy, and may be expected to put that discipline ona sound basis, 
to lay its foundations on the solid rock of experience and so make 
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of it an organic, living structure, capable of real evolution and 
solid progress, instead of a mere congeries of mutually conflicting 
and contradictory theories. This method, that of the analysis 
of experience wholly without assumptions, is indeed new in its 
purity and fully ‘conscious purposiveness, and though Mr. 
Hodgson’s application and exemplification may leave much to 
be desired, yet he has placed all those who are interested in 
Philosophy under a great and lasting obligation by his clear 
formulation and suggestive use of it. Further work will surely 
bring to light much that he has failed to recognise fully, will 
detect some fallacies here and there, will, I am confident, modify 
if not reverse some even of his most fundamental conclusions. 
But, granting all this, a solid remainder of actual progress remains, 
even apart from the clear formulation of what must undoubtedly 
henceforward take rank as the best and soundest method and 
starting-point of philosophical enquiry. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that in point of style and literary 
attractiveness so important a work should leave so much to be 
desired ; though on the other hand it is perhaps unreasonable to 
expect from a modern philosopher that he should delight and 
attract his reader by his form as well as by his matter. Still the 
achievement is possible, as the examples of Plato and Schopen- 
hauer prove, and it is just these shortcomings which will assign 
our author to the ranks of those men of the highest talent who 
fall short of genius. For the appearance of a really great 
genius in the field of Philosophy the closing half of our century 
has not, it seems, afforded a suitable field, but as the prelim- 
inary work which of necessity must precede his appearance is 
gradually accomplished, such an epoch-making thinker must 
inevitably come amongst us. And to this indispensable pre- 
paratory work Mr. Hodgson has in these volumes made a very 
notable and substantial contribution, and I shall look with keen 
interest for the appearance of an adequate critical examination 
and discussion of his method and his results. What has been 
aimed at in these pages has not been a critical appreciation, 
but a simple exhibition of the most prominent points in his 
system, and though here and there some few words of criticism 
have been interjected, yet the reader will, I hope, clearly under- 
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stand that nothing approaching a critical appreciation or a 
systematic examination has been either aimed at or attempted. 
Therefore, in conclusion, it is fitting that I should urge all 
those who are interested in Philosophy to study Mr. Hodgson’s 
work for themselves and I can honestly assure them that they 
will find their labours well rewarded. 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 


Poe ibE OL LHE HOUSEHOLDER 


IN all ages of the world and in all religions men have shown a 
tendency to discriminate sharply between the religious and the 
worldly life, and to assert the incompatibility of the two. Re- 
tirement from the haunts of men, seclusion in jungle or desert, 
renunciation of family and social ties, hardness of living and 
refusal of bodily luxuries, have ever been recognised as the 
insignia of the religious life. Whether it be the yogin of India, 
the vestal in Syrian or Roman temple, the hermit of the Thebaid, 
the monk and nun of Christian Europe—the name may vary, the 
thing remains the same. To seek God, man has renounced and 
fled the world. Protestantism cut itself adrift from this imme- 
morial tradition, and frankly restricted religion to a definitely 
marked off fragment of man’s time, shutting it away from the 
life of counting-house and shop and office, and labelling all human 
life “‘ profane ”’ save the small portion given to actual prayer and 
study of “‘sacred”’ things. It is wont to speak of the life of the 
religious recluse as idle and useless, to brand his meditation and 
silent thought with its worst condemnation of “ unpractical.” 
Ignorant of the subtle forces of the worlds invisible, contemptu- 
ous of all it cannot understand or even sense, it recks nothing of 
the inward strength needed to support the life of seclusion, when 
that life is really followed, and dreams not of the value to the 
nation that may come from the strong shield of super-physical 


defence extended over it from the hermitage of the saint, of the 
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purifying and elevating currents of thought that may stream 
forth to it from the cave of the ascetic. A vulgar and ignorant 
contempt is the feeling with which the ordinary “‘ sound Protes- 
tant” regards the life of the religious recluse, and “monkery” 
is a word in his vocabulary which connotes either superstition 
or knavery. This virtual repudiation of the super-physical 
universe—as a thing belonging to Sundays and to be entered 
after death, having nothing in common with the daily life of 
practical business in this world—has despiritualised this daily 
life, and has made it a snare and a hindrance instead of a school 
anda training. It has rendered life “‘common’”’ and too often 
unclean, has deprived it of its poetry and its inspiration—in a word 
has hopelessly vulgarised it. All the grace and the beauty, the 
romance and dignity of daily life, that are the physical reflections 
of the super-physical worlds, have been gradually withered away, 
and life has become petty and restricted, in the untranslatable 
French word, bourgeois. ‘‘ The world has grown grey,” not with 
the breath of the glorious Galilean, but with the ignorant 
travesty of His teachings that has been born from narrow heads 
and narrower hearts. 

Out of this dull flatness of arid desert the nations can only 
be led by a revival of the old ideal of the Life of the Householder, 
the recognition of it as a definite stage in the religious life and 
not outside it, the redemption of it from the rule of petty cares 
and petty anxieties, the restoration of it to its true sphere as the 
outer court of the White Temple, wherein the neophytes are 
trained and prepared to become members of the Royal Priest- 
hood that serves within. 

In the ancient religion of the first branch of the Fifth Root- 
Race, the Aryan, this place of the householder was clearly 
marked out, and he made the backbone of the nation, nay, one 
might say the whole bony skeleton thereof. For he gave it 
stability and shapeliness, he afforded the firm points of attach- 
ment for all muscles of the body politic, he shielded all delicate 
parts from injury, and enabled all organs to discharge their func- 
tions. Without him there might have been scattered groups, 
but no nation could have existed, for to him were due all social 
ties, and he lent balance and equilibrium to the social fabric. 
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The recluse, the ascetic, the wandering teacher, detached from 
all family and social obligations, had their places and rendered 
their useful services to the nation, but they could not have existed 
without the householder ; they were dependent on him, not he on 
them, and their lives were rendered possible only by his patient and 
steadfast dutifulness in whatever rank of the nation his lot had 
been cast. He might be a teacher, aruler, a warrior, a merchant, a 
labourer, but in whatever class he might be, he was still a house- 
holder, and must so lead the household life as to advance his 
own inner growth, and make it the training-ground for develop- 
ing spiritual strength. It was his to spiritualise the common 
life of men, to manifest its sacredness in all its activities as an 
organ of the Divine Life; he was the true Alchemist, changing 
all base metals into gold by passing them through the crucible 
of his own being, ever glowing in the fire of his steady devotion ; 
he was the constant witness and demonstration of the supremely 
important and ever-forgotten truth that all beneficial activities 
are sacred, and that only that is profane which is injurious to the 
common life. 

_ Here, for clearness sake, we must digress for a moment to 
define the meaning of the word spiritual; without writing an 
essay on it, we may outline some of its salient characteristics. 
The planes called spiritual are those above the intellectual, and 
whereas the intellectual plane is that of separation and in- 
dividuality, the spiritual are those of union and unity. Again, 
whereas matter on the intellectual and on all lower planes is an 
enclosing limitation and obstruction, on the spiritual plane it is 
merely a means of expression ; there it yields and does not oppose, 
and is a medium enabling energy to flow forth, not a body which 
confines it. Asa necessary corollary to this change in the func- 
tion of matter, the centre of self-consciousness is transferred from 
its illusory station in the matter of the form enclosing it to its 
true and natural place as the life itself, which is no longer en- 
closed in a shell of matter, but serves as a focus wherefrom rays 
of matter radiate to carry forth its energies. Further, the life of 
life is in pouring forth, whereas the life of form is in holding, and 
the life increases as it exercises itself, whereas the form wastes 
by its exertions. Spirit is life, not form, and while in all the lower 
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planes spirit shows itself constrained and limited in its expressions 
by the matter which binds and holds it, on its own planes it is 
triumphant over matter, is not subject to its laws but compels it 
to its own, and hence is free. Truly spirit is everywhere and all 
spirit—which is life—is one, whether working on the physical, 
the emotional, the intellectual, or the spiritual plane ; but on the 
spiritual planes it is self-conscious and free, while on the others it 
is conscious only and bound. 

From this view of spirit it necessarily follows that spirituality 
does not depend on outer circumstances but on inner attitude; 
the man who calls nothing “‘ mine,’’ who lives and breathes in 
all around him, who feels himself only as an expression of the 
Divine Life, who seeks nothing, grasps nothing, holds nothing, 
who is love and compassion and gift—he is a spiritual man, 
whether he toil in a city office or meditate in a Himalayan jungle ; 
and the life which enables a man not yet spiritual to develope in 
this direction is a religious life, let its occupations and surround- 
ings be what they may. A man may thus “ live in Me, whatever 
his mode of living.” (Bhagavad Gitd, vi. 31.) 

Now of the two opposed modes of life, that of the solitary 
and that of the householder, there can be no question which is 
the more fitting prelude of the perfect spiritual life. The life of 
the solitary comes in between the lives of the religious house- 
holder and those of the Initiate householder, those which are the 
training ground for discipleship and those which are the prelude 
to final liberation. The life of the solitary breaks the threads 
worn slender of attachment to the world, and gathers up strength 
for the coming lives of renunciation made perfect, which lead 
through the portals of Initiation to the White Glory, to the 
Manhood of the Christ triumphant, Master of life and death, to 
the life which is solitary in its outer seeming, but which can never 
know loneliness, being in the source of the Life Universal. It 
is of the earlier series of lives that we treat, of the lives of the 
householder who has fixed his eyes on the goal, and seeks to use 
his life for the treading of the probationary path. 

The first educational value of the householder life lies in the 
fact that it must perforce be led for others, and that the house- 
holder must sacrifice himself, to some extent at least, for the 
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benefit of those dependent on him. He is not in danger of the 
self-centred selfishness which may assail the solitary, who can 
avoid common burdens and walk unshackled by common ties. 
“Free as air is the homeless man,” and only he who is bound 
in voluntary utmost obedience to a higher will can with safety 
cast aside the shackles of obligation which bind tightly all who 
share in the household life. Self-curbed must be the man who is 
not curbed by strong bonds of family and social surroundings, 
else will the subtle and ever-clinging enemy of inner progress, 
the twining serpent of the lower self, twist itself round his limbs 
and bind him fast prisoner in a slavery fatal and long-enduring. 
A lonely man easily grows selfish without being conscious that 
he is selfish, whereas if a man be selfish in the household he can- 
not well escape the knowledge of his fault. And ifa man, know- 
ing the dangers of selfishness, deliberately sets to work to train 
himself in unselfish living, the household life offers him countless 
opportunities, each one of which may serve as an exercise in the 
athletics of the soul. To some extent, the householder is even 
coerced into a partial unselfishness, by the very discomfort of a 
household wherein every member seeks his own ; and he is wooed 
also to unselfishness by the tender charities of family love, 
learning by his own experience that love’s chief joy and fullest 
life lie in unstinted giving, and that, in very truth, where love is 
lord ‘‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Nor is unselfishness the only harvest that the householder 
may reap in the rich field of home. Pity and tender compassion 
for all weaker things is a plant that he has full opportunities to 
cultivate. The household rests on him as its strong support and 
stay, and he is easily drawn to respond to this trust by gentle- 
ness and helpfulness. He learns to be tolerant of weakness, to 
be patient with slowness of growth and feebleness of effort. 
Where the selfish and careless head of the household finds in his 
position the opportunity for tyranny and impatient scorn, the 
householder who seeks to turn his circumstances into spiritual 
aids sees the opportunity for practising, till they become habitual, 
the gracious virtues of compassion and tolerance. Wife, children, 
servants, guests, are all his teachers, until he has woven into the 
very fabric of his character these qualities that are rarest and 
most difficult of attainment. 
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Endurance and patience are other twins that are born the 
most easily in household life. Never is the homeless man ex- 
posed to the succession of small cares and worries that fret and 
wear the householder of very necessity week by week. When a 
man can bear unruffled the continued ceaseless dropping of petty 
interruptions, the tiny gnawing teeth of the countless anxieties 
of the household, when he is neither harassed by them nor 
harasses others because of them, that man is becoming ready 
for citizenship in the city of God. 

Now the householder is a man of possessions, even though 
he be not wealthy, and the desire to possess and to increase 
possessions is deep-rooted in the human heart. The solitary who, 
by a single act of renunciation, has torn himself away from his 
possessions, and, away from their allurement, may easily deceive 
himself into the idea that he is indifferent when he is only forget- 
ful. Far harder is it to have without holding, to possess without 
clinging, to out-grow the sense of “‘mine’”’ while objects are 
by circumstances attached to the body. Contentment with 
poverty of goods is easy to compass, but poverty of spirit, 
the spirit which owns nothing while the body is rolling in 
wealth, is worthy a beatitude. Therefore, one of the chief vir- 
tues of the householder is liberality. To practise giving is one of 
his chief duties. He should not only give away his money, but 
should give away his goods, and this deliberately, to destroy the 
clinging to them. If he find himself ‘‘ growing fond” of a thing, 
that is the thing he should give. He should practise himself in 
considering his own as not his own, and let others use freely 
what is his, without obliging them to recognition of his owner- 
ship. The subtle sense of property, which leads to an inner 
resentment when people ‘take liberties” with his things, should 
be gradually eradicated, till the feeling of “‘ my-ness” disappears, 
and he lives in his house as in that of another, and becomes 
homeless within. Liberality developes into ownerlessness by 
easy stages, till, half surprised, the man finds himself free as was 
Janaka the King. 

Hospitality, free, courteous and ungrudging, is yet another 
of the virtues of the householder. ‘‘ The guest isa God” ran 
the ancient teaching, and the service of the guest was one of the 
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householder’s sacrifices to God. The guest has a right to “‘ water, 
a seat and sweet words,” said another maxim, as though to re- 
mind the reader that riches were not necessary to hospitality. 
This grace of cordial liberal hospitality is one which is oft miss- 
ing in the West, where hurry and overwork have wrought sad 
havoc in the courtesies of household life, and where hospitality 
is wont to be lavishly showy, or grudging, or calculating, a 
barter for value received or for value to come. ‘‘ Exchange of 
hospitalities”? is absence of hospitality, and the perfect host 
keeps no ledger. 

Nor may charity to the poor and to animals be forgotten, 
own sister to liberality and to hospitality. ‘The householder, in 
whom wastefulness is a sin, should see that what is left over of 
food when his household is satisfied be given to those who are 
in need. The starving dog or cat should find near his house 
food and water, the birds should look to him as almoner. 
What is unfit to be given to the hungry human being should 
be left within reach of the animals around our gates. The 
starving, prowling, four-footed wanderers that slink through the 
streets reproach the householders with neglect of duty, but duty 
that is not yet recognised as duty, and so is left undone without 
any prick of the sting of conscience. 

Nor should we omit from the opportunities offered by the 
household life the acquirement of the power of steady rule and 
of training younger souls. The householder should rule his 
house, though the immediate control be wisely vested in the 
hands of his wife, his regent. Disorder, sloth, unpunctuality, 
lack of perfect cleanliness, mark dereliction of duty, and weakness 
of rule in the householder is sin. The younger souls born into 
the servant class are there to learn the lessons on which their 
future growth depends, and the responsibility of teaching these 
lessons lies on those whose karma has made them heads of homes. 
If servants are now one of the most unsatisfactory classes in all 
English-speaking nations, it is because the ‘‘ Lady of the Home”’ 
is no true ruler, no efficient household queen. All insubordina- 
tion is primarily due to the unfitness of rulers, and as Confucius 
said of old, “If thou, O King, didst govern well, there would be 
no thieves in thy kingdom.” Household rule is apt to swing 
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between thoughtless exaction and equally thoughtless laxity ; 
where a gentle, strong, firm and kindly hand holds the reins, 
households are well-ordered as of yore, and everyone is content 
and happy. 

Needs it to argue further that the life of the householder is 
the best training-ground for the life of the disciple? Will anyone 
say that the life of the householder must be a hindrance to the 
attainment of the spiritual life, instead of the best preparation 
thereto? Only the man who has built, in the household life, the 
solid foundation of the higher virtues, is fit to face the strange 
perils and triumphs of the ascetic life; that foundation cannot be 
laid in the solitary life, for it does not afford the necessary con- 
ditions, and if the solitary life be entered without it, failure waits 
the aspirant. When discipleship is attained, the life of the 
householder may still be used for the attainment of perfection, 
but on the further discipline therein needed the end of an article 
is not the place to speak. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


Reap not the times. Read the Eternities. Knowledge does not 
come to us by details but in flashes of light from heaven.—THoREAU. 


Tue tree of silence bears the fruit of peace.—Avabian Proverb. 


He who can see truly in the midst of general infatuation is like a 
man whose watch keeps good time when all clocks in the town in 
which he lives are wrong.—SCHOPENHAUER. 


Wuat is there that we cannot love since all was created by God? 
CARLYLE. 


Every great power is perilous to beginners.—EPpicTETUus. 


PRAcTICE saying to every harsh appearance, ‘Thou art an appear- 
ance, and not at all the thing thou appearest to be.”,—Epicretus. 


See deep enough and you see musically, the heart of nature being 
everywhere music if you can only reach it.—CarLy_e. 
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(CONTINUED FROM p. 177) 


IT will be of interest to us to examine the religious ideas of these 
men of the olden time. If we had to classify their faith among those 
with which we are now acquainted, we should be obliged to call 
it a kind of sun-worship, though of course they never thought for 
a moment of worshipping the physical sun. They regarded it, 
however, as something much more than a mere symbol; if we 
were endeavouring to express their feeling in Theosophical ter- 
minology, we should perhaps come nearest to it by saying that 
they looked upon the sun as the physical body of the Logos, 
though that attributes to them a precision of idea which they 
would probably have considered irreverent. They would have 
told an enquirer that they worshipped the Spirit of the Sun, 
from whom everything came, and to whom everything must 
return—by no means an unsatisfactory presentment of a mighty 
truth. 

It does not seem that they had any clear conception of the 
doctrine of reincarnation. They were quite certain that man 
was immortal, and they held that his eventual destiny was to go 
to the Spirit of the Sun—perhaps to become one with him, 
though this was not very clearly defined in their teachings. 
They knew that before this final consummation many other long 
periods of existence must intervene, but we cannot find that they 
realized that any part of that future life would be spent upon this 
earth again. 

The most prominent characteristic of the religion Was its 
joyousness. Grief or sorrow of any kind was held to be abso- 
lutely wicked and ungrateful, since it was taught that the deity 
wished to see his children happy, and would himself be grieved 
if he saw them grieving. Death was regarded not as an occasion 
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for mourning, but rather for a kind of solemn and reverent joy; 
because the Great Spirit had accounted another of his children 
worthy to approach nearer to himself. Suicide, on the other 
hand, was in pursuance of the same idea regarded with the 
utmost horror, as an act of the grossest presumption; the man 
who committed suicide thrust himself uninvited into higher 
realms for which he was not yet judged fit by the only authority 
who possessed the requisite knowledge to decide the question. 
But indeed at the time of which I am writing suicide was practi- 
cally unknown, for the people as a whole were a most contented 
race. 

Their public services were of the simplest character. Praise 
was offered daily to the Spirit of the Sun, but never prayer, be- 
cause they were taught that the deity knew better than they 
what was required for their welfare—a doctrine which one would 
like to see more fully comprehended at the present day. Fruit 
and flowers were offered in their temples, not from any idea that 
the Sun-god desired such service, but simply as a token that 
they owed all to him; for one of the most prominent theories of 
their faith was that all light and life and power came from the 
Sun—a theory which is fully borne out by the discoveries of 
modern science. On their great festivals splendid processions 
were organized, and special exhortations and instructions were 
delivered to the people by the priests; but even in these sermons 
simplicity was a chief characteristic, the teachings being given 
largely by means of picture and parable. 

It happened once that our investigators, in the course of 
their researches into the life of a particular person, followed him 
to one of these assemblies and heard with him the sermon de- 
livered on that occasion by an old white-haired priest. The few 
simple words which were then uttered will perhaps give a better 
idea of the inner spirit of this old-world religion than any de- 
scription that I can offer. The preacher, robed in a sort of 
golden cape, which was the symbol of his office, stood at the top 
of the temple steps and looked round upon his audience. Then 
he began to talk to them in a gentle yet resonant voice, speaking 
quite familiarly, more like a father telling a story to his children 
than like one delivering a set oration. 
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He spoke to them of their Lord the Sun, calling upon them 
to remember how everything that they needed for their physical 
well-being was brought into existence by him—how without his 
glorious light and heat the world would be cold and dead, and all 
life would be impossible—how to his action was due the growth of 
the fruits and grains which formed the staple of their food, and even 
the fresh water which was the most precious and necessary of 
all. Then he explained to them how the wise men of old had 
taught that behind this action which all could see, there was 
always another and still grander action which was invisible, but 
could yet be felt by those whose lives were in harmony with 
their Lord’s ; how what the Sun in one aspect did for the life of 
their bodies, that same office he also performed in another and 
even more wonderful aspect for the life of their souls. He 
pointed out that both these actions were absolutely continuous— 
that though sometimes the Sun was hidden from the sight of his 
child the earth, yet the cause of such temporary obscuration was 
to be found on the earth and not in the Sun, for one had only to 
climb far enough up the mountains in order to rise above the 
overshadowing clouds and discover that their Lord was shining 
on in glory all the time, entirely unaffected by the veil which 
seemed so dense when seen from below. 

From this the transition was easy to the spiritual cloud of 
depression or doubt which might sometimes seem to shut out 
the higher influences from the soul, and the preacher was most 
emphatic in his fervent assurance that despite all appearances to 
the contrary the analogy held good here also—that the clouds 
were always of our own making, and that they had only to raise 
themselves high enough in order to realize that He was un- 
changed, and that spiritual strength and holiness were pouring 
down all the while, as steadily as ever. Depression and doubt, 
consequently, were to be cast aside as the offspring of ignorance 
and unreason, and to be reprobated as showing ingratitude to 
the Giver of all good. 

The second part of the homily was equally practical. The 
full benefit of the Sun’s action, continued the priest, could be 
experienced only by those who were themselves in perfect health. 
Now the sign of perfect health on all levels was that men should 
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resemble their Lord the Sun. The man who was in the enjoy- 
ment of full physical health was himself a kind of minor sun, 
pouring out strength and life upon all around, so that by his very 
presence the weak became stronger, the sick and the suffering 
were helped. In exactly the same way, he insisted, the man who 
was in perfect moral health was also a spiritual sun, radiating 
love and purity and holiness on all who were happy enough to 
come into contact with him. This, he said, was the duty of 
man-——to show his gratitude for the good gifts of his Lord first of 
all by preparing himself to receive them in all their fulness, and 
secondly by passing them undiminished to his fellow men. And 
both these objects together could be attained in one way, and in 
one way only—by that constant imitation of the benevolence of 
the Spirit of the Sun, which alone drew his children ever nearer: 
and nearer to him. 

Such was this sermon of fourteen thousand years ago, and, 
simple though it seems, we cannot but admit that its teaching is 
eminently Theosophical, and that it shows a much greater know- 
ledge of the facts of life than many more eloquent addresses 
which are delivered at the present day. Here and there we 
notice minor points of especial significance; the accurate know- 
ledge, for example, of the radiation of superfluous prana from a 
healthy man seems to point to the possession of clairvoyant 
faculty among the ancestors from whom the tradition was derived. 

It will be remembered that besides what we may call their 
purely religious work the priests of the Sun had entire charge of 
the education of the country. All education was absolutely 
free, and its preliminary stages were exactly the same for all 
classes and for both sexes. The children attended what might 
be called preparatory classes from an early age, and inall these the 
boys and girls were taught together. Something corresponding 
to what we now think of as a Board-school education was given 
in these, though the subjects embraced differed considerably. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic, indeed, were taught, and every 
child had to attain a high level in these subjects, but the system 
included a great deal more that is somewhat difficult to classify— 
a sort of rough and ready knowledge of all the general rules and 
common interests of life, so that no child of either sex arriving at 
the age of ten or eleven could be ignorant of the way in which the 
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ordinary necessities of life were obtained, or of how any common 
work was done. 

School hours were very long, but the occupations were so 
varied, and included so much that we should never think of as 
school work, that the children do not appear to have been unduly 
fatigued. Every child, for example, was taught how to prepare 
and cook certain simple kinds of food, how to distinguish poison- 
ous fruits from wholesome ones, how to find food and shelter if © 
lost in the forest, how to use the simpler tools required in car- 
pentering, in building, or in agriculture, how to make his way 
from place to place by the positions of the sun and stars, how to 
manage a canoe, as well as to swim, to climb, and to leap with 
amazing dexterity. They were also instructed in the method of 
dealing with wounds and accidents, and the use of certain herbal 
remedies was explained to them. All this varied and remarkable 
curriculum was no mere matter of theory for them; they were 
constantly required to put the whole of it into practice, so that 
before they were allowed to pass out of this preparatory school 
they had become exceedingly handy little people, capable of 
acting for themselves to some extent in almost any emergency 
that might arise. . 

They were also carefully instructed in the constitution of 
their country, and the reasons for its various customs and regu- 
lations were explained to them. On the other hand, they were 
entirely ignorant of many things which European children learn ; 
they were unacquainted with any language except their own, 
and though great stress was laid upon speaking that with 
purity and accuracy, facility in this was attained by constant 
practice rather than by the observance of grammatical rules. 
They knew nothing of algebra, geometry or history, and nothing 
-of geography beyond their own country. On leaving this first 
school they could have built you a comfortable house, but could 
not have made a sketch of it for you; they knew nothing what- 
ever of chemistry, but were thoroughly well instructed in the 
general principles of practical hygiene. 

A certain definite standard in all these varied qualifications 
for good citizenship had to be attained before the children could 
pass out of this preliminary school. Most of them easily gained 
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this level by the time they were twelve years old; a few of the 
less intelligent needed several years longer. On the chief 
teachers of these preparatory classes rested the serious responsi- 
bility of determining the pupil’s future career, or rather perhaps 
of advising him as to it, for no child was ever forced to devote 
himself to work which he disliked. Some definite career, how- 
ever, he had to select, and when this was decided, he was drafted 
into a kind of technical school which was specially intended to 
prepare him for the line of life that he had chosen. Here he 
spent the remaining nine or ten years of his pupilage, chiefly 
in practical work of the kind to which he was to devote his 
energies. This characteristic was prominent all through the 
scheme of instruction; there was comparatively little theoretical 
teaching, but after being shown a few times the boys ‘or girls 
were always set to do the things themselves, and to do them 
over and over again until facility was acquired. 

There was a great deal of elasticity about all these arrange- 
ments; a child, for example, who after due trial found himself 
unsuited for the special work he had undertaken, was allowed in 
consultation with his teachers to choose another vocation and 
transfer himself to the school appropriate to it. Such transfers, 
however, seem to have been rare, for in most cases before the 
child left his first school he had shown a decided aptitude for 
one or another of the lines of life which lay open before him. 

Every child, whatever might be his birth, had the oppor- 
tunity of being trained to join the governing class of the country 
if he wished it, and if his teachers approved. The training for 
this honour was, however, so exceedingly severe, and the quali- 
fications required so high, that the number of applicants never 
seems to have been unduly large. The instructors, indeed, were 
always watching for children of unusual ability, in order that 
they might endeavour to fit them for this honourable but arduous 
position. 

There were various vocations among which a boy could 
make his choice besides the governing class and the priesthood. 
There were many kinds of manufactures—some with large open- 
ings for the development of artistic faculty in various ways ; 
there were the different lines of working in metals, of making 
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and improving machinery, of architecture of all sorts. But per- 
haps the principal pursuit of the country was that of scientific 
agriculture. 

Upon this the welfare of the nation very largely depended, 
and to this therefore a great deal of attention had always been 
given. By a long series of patiently conducted experiments, 
extending over many generations, the capabilities of the various 
kinds of soil which were to be found in the country had been 
very thoroughly ascertained, so that at the time with which we 
are dealing there already existed a large body of tradition on 
this subject. Detailed accounts of all the experiments were kept 
in what we should now call the archives of the Agricultural 
Department, but the general results were epitomized for popular 
use ina series of short maxims, so arranged as to be readily 
memorized by the students. 

Those who adopted farming as a profession were not, how- 
ever, by any means expected to depend exclusively upon the 
opinions of their forefathers. On the contrary, every encourage- 
ment was given to new experiment, and any one who succeeded 
in inventing a new and useful manure or a labour-saving machine 
was highly honoured and rewarded by the government. All 
over the country were scattered a large number of government 
farms, where young men were very carefully trained; and here 
again, as in the earlier schools, the training was less theoretical 
than practical, each student learning thoroughly how to do for 
himself every detail of the work which he would afterwards have 
to superintend. 

It was at these: training-farms that all new experiments were 
tried at the cost of the government. The inventor had none of 
the trouble in securing a patron with capital to test his discovery, 
which is so often a fatal bar to his success in the present day ; 
he simply submitted his idea to the chief of his district, who was 
assisted when necessary by a council of experts, and unless these 
were able to point out some obvious flaw in his reasoning, his 
scheme was tried or his machine constructed under his own 
supervision, without any outlay or trouble at all on his part. If 
experience showed that there was anything in his invention, it 
was at once adopted by the government and employed wherever 
it was likely to be of use. 
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The farmers had elaborate theories as to the adaptation of 
various kinds of manure to the different soils. They not only 
used the material which we now import for that purpose from 
that very country, but also tried all sorts of chemical combina- 
tions, some of which seem to have been very successful. They 
had an ingenious though cumbersome system of the utilization 
of sewage, which was, however, quite as effective as anything of 
that kind which we have at the present day. 

They had achieved considerable advances also in the con- 
struction and use of machinery, though most of it seemed much 
simpler and rougher than ours. I do not think that they had 
anything like the extreme accuracy in the fitting together of 
minute parts which is so prominent a characteristic of modern 
work. On the other hand, though their machinery was often 
large and cumbrous, it was effective, and apparently not at all 
liable to get out of order. One example that our observers noted 
was a curious machine for sowing seed, the principal part of 
which looked as though it was modelled from the ovipositor of 
some insect. It was something of the shape of a very wide, low 
cart, and as it was dragged across a field it automatically drilled 
ten lines of holes at a regular distance apart, dropped a seed 
into each, watered it, and raked the ground even again. 

They had evidently some knowledge of hydraulics also, for 
many of their machines were worked by hydraulic pressure— 
especially those employed in their elaborate system of irrigation, 
which was very perfect and effective. A great deal of the land is 
very hilly, and could not be cultivated to any advantage in its 
natural state; but these ancient inhabitants very carefully laid it 
out in terraces, much as is done now in the hill country of Ceylon. 
Anyone who has travelled by rail from Rambukkana to Pera- 
deniya can scarcely have failed to notice many examples of the 
sort of work that I mean. In old Peru every corner of ground 
near the great centres of population was utilized with the most 
scrupulous care. 

There was a good deal of scientific knowledge among them, 
but all their science was of a severely practical kind. They had 
no sort of idea of such an abstract study of science as exists 
among ourselves, They made a very careful study of botany, 
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for example, but not in the least from our point of view. They 
knew and cared nothing about the classification of plants as en- 
dogenous and exogenous, nothing about the number of stamens 
in a flower, or the arrangement of leaves on a stem; what they 
wanted to know about a plant was what properties it possessed— 
what use could be made of it in medicine, as a food-stuff, or to 
furnish a dye. This they did know, and very thoroughly. 

In the same way in their chemistry, they had no knowledge 
as to the number and arrangement of atoms in a carbon com- 
pound—indeed, they had no thought of atoms and molecules at 
all, so far as we can see. What interested them were such 
chemicals as could be utilized—those which could be combined 
into valuable manures or plant-foods—those which could be 
employed in their various manufactures, which would yield them 
a beautiful dye or a useful acid. ll scientific studies were 
made with some special practical point in view; they were 
always trying to find out something, but always with a definite 
object connected with human life—never for the sake of know- 
ledge in the abstract. 

Perhaps their nearest approach to abstract science was their 
study of astronomy; but this was regarded rather as religious 
than as merely secular knowledge. It differed from the rest in 
that it was purely traditional, and that no efforts were made to 
add to their stock of information in this direction. The stock 
was not a very great one, though accurate enough as far as it 
went. They understood that the planets differed from the rest of 
the stars, and spoke of them as the sisters of the earth (for they 
recognized that the earth was one of them) or sometimes “ the 
elder children of the Sun.” They knew that the earth was 
globular in shape, that day and night were due to its rotation on 
its axis, and the seasons to its annual revolution round the sun. 
They were aware also that the fixed stars were outside of the 
solar system, and they regarded comets as messengers from 
these other great beings to their Lord the Sun, but it is very 
doubtful whether they had anything like an adequate conception 
of the real size of any of the bodies involved. 

They were able to predict eclipses both of the sun and 


moon with perfect accuracy, but this was done not by observation, 
6 
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but by use of a traditional formula ; they understood their nature, 
and do not seem to have attached much importance to them. 
There is abundant evidence to show that those from whom they 
inherited their traditions must have been either capable of direct 
scientific observation or else in possession of clairvoyant powers 
which rendered such observation needless; but neither of these 
advantages appertained to the Peruvians at the date of our 
examination of them. The only attempt that they were seen to 
make at anything like personal observation was that the exact 
moment of noon was found by carefully measuring the shadow 
of a lofty column in the grounds of the temple, a set of little 
pegs being moved along stone grooves to mark it accurately. 
The same primitive apparatus was employed to find the date of 
the summer and winter solstices, since in connection with these 
periods there were special religious services. 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Tue Adyar Library is gradually increasing its store of valuable 
MSS. Several important works on Mantra Shastra have been 
recently presented to it. 
India The formation of three new Branches is 
announced at Bettiah, Hugli and Nandaber, and 
the old ‘Simla Himalayan Esoteric T.S.” at Simla has been 
revived. 


On the evening of Friday, September 22nd, Mrs. Besant once more 
said *‘ good-bye” to her European colleagues for the winter. Work- 
ing for Theosophy up to the last moment, regard- 

Europe less of all personal fatigue and of the great strain 

put upon her by an ever-increasing correspon- 

dence and endless interviews, our foremost pioneer left England con- 
fident that the work for which we live would steadily increase during 
her absence, that the individual members would ably respond to the 
growing responsibility of such a far-reaching organisation, and that 
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her return next spring would be to a Society more firmly established, 
and therefore a better vehicle for the spread of the living thought of 
Theosophy. 

The past month has witnessed the change from the old office 
and library at Avenue Road, to the new rooms occupied temporarily 
as the Sectional Office and Reading Room at 4, Langham Place, W. 
Thanks to the active exertions of some of our members the rooms 
already look quite cosy, and their central position ensures frequent 
calls from members visiting town who desire information, or to read 
the magazines and books placed at their disposal. 

For subscribers to the Lending Library, whether members or 
non-members of the Society, the Reading Room is open for the ex- 
change of books on Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 2.30 to 
6 p.m. 

The Blavatsky Lodge finds that the lecture hall of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, 3, Hanover Square, W., which it is temporarily using, is 
very conveniently situated, well lighted and ventilated. Mr. Mead 
opened the new Lecture List and inaugurated the new departure by 
two graphic lectures on September 28th and October 5th. Taking 
for his subject ‘‘ Religion and Religions,’ Mr. Mead gave a short 
vésumé of Theosophic thought upon philosophy and religion. The 
one basis of the wisdom-religion gave to all expressions of the “ super- 
rational’ a common origin, and there was no such thing as a new 
religion ; our work was to understand the old. “ We are still fluid in 
thought as a Society, but there has been built up in us a great en- 
thusiasm for these ideas.’”’ The second lecture of Mr. Mead, on 
‘¢ Apollonius of Tyana,” contained much of importance gathered from 
many sources during his careful researches into the surprisingly 
voluminous extant literature which mentions the life of this great 
teacher and traveller of the first century of our era. The subject 
proved too long for one evening and Mr. Mead will take up his 
subject again at an early date. Mr. Kingsland’s appearance before 
the Lodge after such a long silence was welcomed by a full audience, 
and his lecture on ‘‘ The Natural Law of Spiritual Evolution” was 
attentively followed. 

The Countess Wachtmeister worked in London during October, 
holding numerous drawing-room meetings and lecturing in various 
Lodges and Centres. In November the Countess goes northward to 
attend the Northern Federation Meeting, and to lecture in various 
towns where arrangements have been made for the purpose. 
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Mr. Mead gave a public lecture at Bristol on October 6th, in 
which he dealt with the mystical environment of early Christianity. 
His lecture was followed with the greatest interest, and a strong 


desire has been expressed to hear him again at an early date. 
ATE WG 


From Brussels we hear that Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, on her way to 
Rome, where the winter will be spent, lectured on ‘‘ Theosophy in the 
Christian Era.” Four other evenings were devoted to lectures on 
The Secret Doctrine, and many people were received by Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley, and their questions answered. 

From Rome we learn that new and commodious premises have 
been acquired for the headquarters, and that quite a rush of new 
interest has been occasioned by the presence of our colleague, Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley, who among numerous other engagements, found time 
to speak on the * Eastern Origin of the Grail Legend,” in the Folk- 
lore section of the recent Orientalist Congress. 

We are further informed that the new Rome headquarters will 
be at No. 7, Via Lombardia. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, Mrs. Lloyd 
and Miss Carr will reside there, and work during the winter. In 
February Mrs. Lloyd expects to leave for India and Miss Carr will 
then take charge ofthe Library. There are now forty-seven members 
in Rome, and the new accommodation and arrangements will doubt- 
less attract many others. The meetings are held at 6 p.m. on Thurs- 
days. 

Our Amsterdam correspondent writes: 

‘‘ A great part of the time which has elapsed since I wrote my 
last report has been occupied by the summer holidays, in which not 
much public work and but little Lodge activities are carried on. 
Nevertheless, it is just at this time that much somewhat more 
intimate work is done in forming friendships and making acquain- 
tances in the Theosophical world. For our headquarters has been 
visited by a number of people from east and west, greater and lesser 
stars in the Theosophic firmament. Hardly had Mrs. Buffington 
Davis, of Minneapolis, U.S.A., who stayed for a short time with us, 
and Mr. Kohlen, President of the Brussels Lodge, left, when we had 
the great advantage of the presence of Mrs. Besant amongst us. 
Her stay was not of a public character, having to do with the students 
in the Section, so we had not the privilege of hearing her lecture or 
answer questions, but still her presence alone has been a boon and a 
help to all of us. Mrs. Besant was accompanied by Mr. Bertram 
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Keightley, whose invariable courtesy and untiring kindness'make him 
such a desired companion. He did good work in answering the 
chorus of questions put to him by every visitor to headquarters 
during the days of his stay. Mr. R. King, the Secretary of the 
North London Lodge, was our next visitor, though his stay was only 
ephemeral. Then the Countess Wachtmeister put in her appearance, 
accompanied by Count Axel. She stayed only one day but returned 
two weeks later. Our last visitors were Mlle. Julia Eyckholt and 
Miss L. E. Carter from Brussels, both secretaries of the Branche 
Centrale. So the fraternal bonds between many countries grow 
stronger and stronger every year. 

«¢ As said above, the Countess Wachtmeister, on her return from 
her sojourn in Bavaria, spent a week in Holland and gave two splendid 
lectures and three drawing-room meetings. The public lectures were 
at the Hague and Amsterdam before 150 and 300 people, who 
received them very well. The last especially was a magnificent 
exposition of ‘¢ Prayer,” as well as a fine piece of oratory. 

‘* The Amsterdam Lodge has increased in membership so much of 
late that it has become necessary to hire a hall for its monthly meet- 
ings—a decided step in advance, as the Hall is situated in the centre 
of the city, and holds easily about 350 people. 

The chief other items of news are as follows :—The Lotus Circle, 
conducted by Mme. Perk-Joosten, has increased so much, as to neces- 
sitate a division of the children into classes according to their respec- 
tive ages. 

“Mr. Fricke opened the winter work by lecturing on ‘‘ Powers 
of the Soul” in Haarlem and Rotterdam. 

“‘The Amsterdam Students’ Centre has taken up for this year a 
regular course of study. The subjects are, The Key to Theosophy, by 
H. P. Blavatsky, and the Bhagavad Gita, in the original Sanskrit 
texts? 


“Dr. Margues, through severe illness and a series of subsequent 
relapses, has not as yet been able to reach Australia to take up the 
duties of General Secretary, to which he was ap- 
Australia pointed at our Annual Convention last March, 
but we are in hopes that by November he will be 

with us. 
«We have now been for over three years without a General 
Secretary except in name, and it speaks well for the material com- 
posing our larger Branches, that the Theosophical movement has in 
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no way languished or suffered detriment on that account in the cities 
where they are situated. Our membership throughout the Section 
has slowly but steadily increased, in spite of the persistent drain upon 
our numbers, caused by the removal of many of our most earnest 
members to England, America, and other parts of the world. 

“Thanks to the efforts of Miss Edger as travelling lecturer 
during this year, the public interest has been well sustained ; all the 
Branches have had the benefit of her presence and untiring eloquence 
for at least two weeks each, in some cases four weeks, and although 
no new ground has as yet been broken, it is hoped that during her 
present visit to Queensland, which is to last three months, something 
in that way may be accomplished. Our monthly magazine has 
been issued regularly, and although its literary merit may be low, 
yet as a means of intercommunication between headquarters and 
scattered branches and members, giving news otherwise difficult to 
communicate to all, drawing attention to new books, new ideas, or 
the latest scientific discoveries, we trust it has justified the labour 
and expense its production entails. 

‘*Our Sectional Lending Library is growing slowly, but is 
scarcely yet sufficiently large to justify extensive use or apprecia- 
tion.” 

HSASIW. 


As a rule there is a falling off in attendance at public meetings and 
classes during the winter months, but this winter it has not been so 
marked; the attendance at the public meetings 

New Zealand being quite as large as during the summer 

months. 

Members of the Dunedin Branch have begun to hold public 
meetings in connection with the work being carried on in Port 
Chalmers, where there has been a group for study for a considerable 
time ; Miss Christie gave a lecture there on July 14th on“ The Basis 
of Theosophy,” and on August 18th Miss Horne lectured on “‘ Some 
Teachings of the Ancient Wisdom.” 

On Sunday, September 3rd, Mr. S. Stuart lectured on “ The 
Occult Forces of Nature.” There was a large audience, and a very 
interesting and dispassionate discussion followed. 

The Pahiatua Branch has had an increase of membership 
lately, and has resumed activity. Fortnightly meetings are being 
held. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


INDIA AS IT IS NOT 


Auld Lang Syne. Second Series. My Indian Friends. By the 
Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miller. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co.; 1899. Price tos. 6d.) 


No one can challenge, no one can remember without gratitude, the 
work done for Eastern Literature by Prof. Max Miller. His noble 
series, ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the East,” his splendid edition of the 
Rig-Veda, together with many an article and lecture, set his services 
to India high beyond possibility of cavil. Our readers have ;lately 
had the opportunity of estimating the value of his latest contribution 
to the expositions of Indian Philosophy, through Mr. Keightley’s 
admirable review. Our regret is, therefore, the greater that the 
learned Professor should run the risk of diminishing his authority on 
oriental subjects by the issue of a work full of hasty and ill-informed 
judgments on the India of to-day, a work which will surprise and 
even shock educated Indians by the crudity of its statements and 
the superficiality of its knowledge. Doubtless it has been impossible 
for the Professor to gain any close knowledge of India as it is, and 
no blame can attach to him for his lack thereof; but, on the other 
hand, it was surely not necessary to write a book to prove that he 
does not possess it. 

The one satisfactory point in the book is the constantly recurr- 
ing proof of the Professor’s love for Indian literature, and of the 
rare industry and devotion with which he has laboured to make that 
literature accessible, in however bald a form, to the West. We 
know how even the English translation of the Hebrew Bible loses its 
charm when it is translated into nineteenth century prose of a 
commonplace character, devoid of all stately rhythm; and when we 
begin to read the bald translations of the Vedic hymns into the 
most unmusical and commonplace prose, the fall is yet greater for 
those who know the majestic roll of the Sanskrit, or have thrilled 
under the antiphonal chanting of the Vedas beneath an Indian sky, 
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under the solemn grandeur of the deep tones of the Rig or the 
exquisite beauty of the songs of the Sama. 

The Professor’s friends are not representative Hindus, for 
Nilakantha Goreh, the Christian, Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo, 
Debendranath Tagore, the Brahmo, Behramji Malabari, the Parsi, 
are no more representative of Hindu thought and work, than 
Ramabai—whose adoption of Christianity has thrown back the 
cause of the education of Hindu women for fifty years—can be 
accepted as a representative of the sweet and gracious womanhood 
of Ind. The very characteristics that recommend them to the 
Professor—their veneer of Occidentalism, their repudiation of the 
Hindu spirit, their admiration for Christianity—these things have 
separated them from their countrymen and have dug a deep gulf 
between all that is purest and loftiest in Hinduism and these that 
have cast Hinduism away. For Indian Aryans are Hindus, not 
Christians, nor Brahmos, nor Aryas, nor Parsis, and India’s future 
is bound up with Hinduism, a Hinduism restored to its ancient 
purity, its ancient wisdom. The Professor’s friends are most in- 
teresting and, in many respects, admirable people ; where they fail 
is as representatives of the Hindu Aryans. The Raja Radhakanta 
Dev seems to be the only one of the Professor’s friends who was 
a Hindu, in the full sense of the word, and with him he is, apparently, 
in little sympathy. It would hardly be possible for one who regards 
the Rig-Veda as ‘“‘full of childish things,” and who thinks that the 
‘origin of the religion of the Aryan race,” as contained in it, does 
not ‘‘require much study,” and who says that ‘no one doubts now 
that the gods of the ancient Aryas were representatives of the great 
phenomena of nature”—a wholly topsy-turvy statement—it would 
hardly be possible for such an one to sympathise with those who are 
Hindus in pure religion and philosophic thought, who study the 
depths of religion not as etymologists but as sages. Still, he might 
acquaint himself with the fact that, by general admission of friends 
and foes alike, Hinduism is reviving among the educated classes, 
while Brahmoism, never strong, is as surely losing ground. It was 
never more than a very small sect, exercising influence over a very 
restricted area, and it is now spoken of with that absolute indiffer- 
ence which is the surest proof of failure. 

To speak of it as likely, under a strong leader, to ‘absorb the 
wavering followers of Dayananda” shows a profound ignorance of 
the actual state of opinion in India, for, whatever the Arya Samaj may 
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be, it is certainly not composed of ‘waverers.” The militant 
aggressive Arya Samiajist of the Panjab would not recognise 
themselves under this description ! 

The jealous littleness which so pitifully disfigures the Professor’s 
position towards other workers in the great field of Orientalism 
shows itself in a spiteful reference to Mme. Blavatsky—a woman 
who, despite her ignorance of Sanskrit, knew more of India and had 
a far firmer grasp of Indian thought, than our learned Professor will 
compass during his present incarnation. The Professor does not 
realise that the reason why he sees “ hundreds of people running 
after Mme. Blavatsky ” while ‘“‘excellent translations of the philo- 
sophical Sitras” are hardly looked at, is because the life that gave 
birth to the Sitras was rebreathed by her into their teachings, 
while the translations, however excellent from the grammatical 
point of view, are but a collection of dried plants, useful to the 
botanist—but dead. His apologue of the pig is meant to be in- 
sulting but is only tiresome. 

The chapter on the Veda need not detain us, as it is full of the 
old fallacies now so well known and discredited by serious Eastern 
students, and translations such as the following need not detain us: 


Agni awoke, from earth arises Strya, 

Ushas, the great and bright, throws heaven open, 
The pair of Asvins yoked their car to travel, 
God Savitri has roused the world to labour. 

[The italic s is sh, and the 7 represents r, in the peculiar trans- 
literation favoured by the Professor.] 

The last chapter of the book, on ‘* A prime minister and a child- 
wife,” is interesting and touching. The Prime Minister was Gauri- 
shankara Udayshankara Oza of Bhavnagar, an orthodox Brahmana, 
who was at oncea most able Dewan and a most religious man, who 
at eighty surrendered his worldly position to enter the third stage of 
Hindu life, and later completed his pilgrimage asa Sannydsin. The 
child-wife was a little peasant girl, devoted alike to her husband 
and to God, as are so many Hindu wives from childhood to old age ; 
unhappily, her young husband became a Brahmo and much family 
trouble followed, but the little wife faithfully clung to him through 
all, working with the patient heroism inborn in the Hindu woman, 
till she died, still young, careful in death not to break his slumbers 
with a whispered ‘“* Dayamaya!” “O All-Merciful!” 

These last two stories have in them the true spirit of India as it 
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is—the statesman who becomes the ascetic, the wife faithful unto 
death. They redeem to some extent at least the India as it is not, 


in which we wander through the remainder of the book. 
A. B. 


A FreNcH INTRODUCTION TO THEOSOPHY 


La Théosophie en Quelques Chapitres. By Dr. Th. Pascal. (Paris: 
Publications Théosophiques, 10, rue Saint-Lazare; 1900. 
Price 50 centimes.) 


Our enthusiastic friend, Dr. Pascal, the General Secretary of our 
recently formed French Section, has attempted one of the most 
difficult tasks and written on Theosophy in a few chapters. No one 
realises more than our colleague the difficulty of the task, and yet he 
seems to have been driven to make the attempt by the constant 
demand for a clear exposition of ‘*‘ Theosophy ” made by those ignor- 
ant of the gigantic range of theosophic thought. 

Dr. Pascal makes the fullest use of the latest contributions to 
our Theosophical literature, and shows that he is a most careful 
student and a wide reader. One of the marked characteristics of his 
brief exposition is his sympathetic treatment of Christianity, and the 
bringing out of the inner spiritual side, to aid him in which he has 
drawn largely on the papers which appeared in this Review some 
years ago by our colleague Mr. A. M. Glass. 

If a second edition of this little book is called for, however, we 
would suggest the revision of the wording of one or two passages. 
For instance, when Dr. Pascal writes: ‘‘ Les langues secrétes avaient 
le méme but: Ogham des druides, les Runes des Scandinaves, les 
Vedas de l Hindouisme, le Zend du Zoroastrianisme, |’Abhidamma du 
Bouddhisme, les Targums de la kabbale hébraique” (p. 13)—he gives 
reason for the enemy to accuse him of a ‘‘ derangement of epitaphs.” 
It is true that the terms “‘ ogham ” and “‘ rune” are used both of the 
letters of two alphabets, and also respectively of a literature and of 
sentences or sayings in a language; but we can hardly call the Vedas 
a secret language; we can at best only speak of the language of the 
Vedas. Zend is a commentary, and the Abhidamma a collection of 
books. The Targums, again, are translations or paraphrases into 
the Aramaic or Chaldee of the scriptures written in classical Hebrew, 
and have nothing to do with the Kabalah. Doubtless our well-read 
colleague could have supplied all this explanation himself if ques- 
tioned, but the form of his sentence might lead the reader to think 
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otherwise. So, too, on p. 20 the reference to the sacred literature of 
India wants revision. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Pascal is to be congratulated on 
accomplishing a difficult task and placing the main ideas of Theo- 
sophy before a new public. 

GER S aM 


Mrs. Besant’s Paris LEcTURES 


C onférences de Mme. Annie Besant a Paris en 1899; La Sagesse 

Antique; Le Christianisme au Point de Vue théosophique ; 

L’Idéal théosophique. (Paris: Publications Théosophiques, 

10, rue Saint-Lazare; 1899. Price 75 centimes.) 
Ir was a good idea of our French colleagues to print these three in- 
teresting lectures of Mrs. Besant; they will serve excellently to 
give the intelligent public a general idea of the scope of Theosophical 
thought and the earnestness of its exponents. By far the best lec- 
ture (though the others are good) is that on the Ancient Wisdom, an 
exposition which entirely captivated the packed audience to which 
it was addressed. If it were not that so many of our members are 
familiar with the French tongue, it would be well to have it trans- 
lated into English. Our French colleagues formed themselves into 
a section but a month or so ago, and they are to be congratulated 
that they have already become provided with two additional booklets 
of great utility to put into the hands of enquirers. 

GeakusaM,: 
VARIA 


Messrs. NicHots & Co. have brought out another book by Arthur 
Lovell, under the rather taking title of Imagination and its Wonders ; 
but the title is rather misleading, in so far as it suggests a scien- 
tific treatment of a very important subject. As a matter of fact we 
are presented with what Mr. Lovell is pleased to miscall ‘ Yoga,” 
mixed up with quotations from Cornelius Agrippa, Plato, Ennemoser, 
and flavoured with scraps of misunderstood Hindu Philosophy and 
Science, with a general background of a smattering of the occult arts, 
including Christian Science and Mind Cure. 

More than this it is needless to say, even though the author— 
most unintentionally, to judge from what he says—deserves our thanks 
for bringing to Theosophy a number of people whose attention has 
first been attracted by his books, but who have failed to find therein 
what they needed for full and lasting satisfaction. 
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Of the making of books which profess to prove The Truth of 
Chyristianity there is no end, but it cannot be said that the new edition 
of Major W. H. Turton’s book, bearing that title, has any claim to be 
considered as a weighty contribution to such a subject. For the 
author exhibits a slenderness of scholarly acquaintance even with the 
textual criticism of the Bible and the documentary evidences which 
he cites, that seems surprising in one who attempts to grapple with so 
serious a subject. The book is published by Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., at the price of 3s. net. 

Occult novels still continue to issue from the press in consider- 
able numbers, but the two now about to be mentioned do not run on 
the ‘* Lost Continent ” lines which have been so prominent a feature 
of the last two seasons’ fiction. We have hada Queen of Atlantis, a 
Last Lemurian, not to mention Cutcliffe Hyne’s very taking serial 
which deals with the fallof the Atlantean island. In the following two 
books, on the contrary, we have a reversion to the psychological aspect 
of occultism, but in neither case does the occultism amount to much, 
while the story in both cases is slender, not to say silly. 

A Soul’s Redemption, by E. Becker (Redway, 6s.), is the story of a 
girl who becomes obsessed by the soul of a young violinist whose 
playing she greatly admired, There is the usual love-making, and 
the deus ex machind in this case is a lady occultist, who gives very 
sound and good advice, though she does not seem to have as much 
knowledge as one would expect even from the occultist of fiction. 
The story itself is dull and poor. 

In title at least For a God Dishonouved sounds most mysterious, 
though as a story it is not very attractive. It is doubly anonymous, 
being described as ‘‘ By the Author of. . . .” and is published by 
John Long at the usual price of 6s. Itis a “ Tendenz-schrift” as the 
Germans would say, and is apparently intended as a plea for Woman’s 
Rights. Asa story it is very disappointing, its occultism is rather a 
feeble use of hypnotism and much millinery, and as it is neither excit- 
ing, interesting nor instructive, no more need be said of it. 

A tiny pocket volume, a Sanskrit index to the Bhagavad Gitd, 
by Mr. Govindadasa of Madras, reaches us from that city. It 
should be useful to students who do not yet know their Gita well. 


B. 
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The object of the compilers of The Excellence of Zoroastrianism 
(Bombay ; 1898) is “‘to present to the public a collection of high 
ideas of eminent non-Zoroastrians and to prove thereby the superi- 
ority which Zoroastrianism enjoys over all the other religions of the 
world.” The method of achieving this result is by selecting every 
favourable expression of opinion, and suppressing every unfavourable 
view. We can hardly believe that respect for Zoroastrianism will be 
increased by such a procedure; the foes of the Prophet, alas, are ever 
those of his own household! We are really sorry to have to say this, 
for the compilers have evidently been engaged upon a labour of love. 
It is, however, the common failing of those who set out to ‘* prove 
the superiority’’ of their own faith ‘ over all the other religions of the 
world” that they should lack the elements of right discrimination. 
Zoroastrianism is a grand religion and deserves our most careful 
study and deep respect; it has wrought much good in the world. 
But ignorance alone boasts its own superiority ; wisdom is never 
puffed up. 

Numerous reviews and notices have to be held over for want of 
space; among these may be especially mentioned, reviews of Mr. 
E. H. Hall’s Papias and his Contemporaries : a Study of Religious Thought 
in the Second Century, and Pandit A. Mahadeva Shastrin’s Minor 
Upanishads, Vol. II. 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


THERE is not much fresh or exciting matter in the September 
instalment of Colonel Olcott’s ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves,” which opens The 
Theosophist as usual. It is, of course, chatty and readable as ever, 
but deals merely with visits to prominent Hindus and lectures on 
Theosophy. ‘ Atomic Evolution,” by H. F. Kessal, treats of some 
of the general ideas on matter put forward by Theosophical writers 
and introduces a few well-chosen scientific illustrations. The article 
is unfinished, so that the author’s conclusions do not appear in a 
complete form. ‘Haunted Treasure” is a short paper on a weird 
and fascinating subject, containing a few good stories. Most of the 
other contributions are continued from the previous issue, and in one 
or two cases are severely technical in form. 

The Prashnottara is still enriched by the reports of Mrs. Besant’s 
conversations on the “ Building of the Individual,” but a little more 
care in correcting printer’s errors would add greatly to the comfort 
of reading, and very often to the intelligibility. The earlier human 
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stages are now being dealt with. A lengthy answer on the Hindu 
ideas of marriage fills the portion devoted to “Questions and 
Answers,” and is to run into another issue. 

The Theosophic Gleaney enters with the September number upon its 
ninth year, an excellent record for a small magazine of this kind, 
which must rely for its existence upon but few supporters. It 
appears now in an enlarged form. The opening paper is entitled 
«« Studies in the Gita,” and deals with some of the more metaphysical 
ideas respecting Prakriti, the Gunas and the nature of man. Other 
original papers and selections make up a good issue. We have also 
received from the Blavatsky Lodge of Bombay, which publishes The 
Theosophic Gleaner, a very extensive syllabus of work for the months of 
October, November, and December. The pamphlet gives not only 
lists of lectures, which are delivered twice each week, and much in- 
formation as to the general work of the Branch, but also short notes 
on the Society and numerous quotations from ethical works. The 
Branch is evidently a model of energy and life. 

The Avya Bala Bodhint for September contains two good articles, 
one of an ethical kind, dealing with the formation of character, and 
the other on the ‘‘Agnihotra Sacrifice.” The latter gives a good 
deal of information respecting the sacrifice, but is evidently not 
written for extreme youth, as it is far from simple in style. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt from India of The 
Journal of the Mahd-Bodhi Society, The Dawn, and The Sanmarga Bodhini. 

Business notices and activities fill up an unusually large part of 
the October Vahan, the “Enquirer” occupying only four pages. 
The question which receives most attention is the perennial one of 
diet, its effect on the astral body being the immediate interest of the 
enquirer. The question receives four answers, which show a healthy 
diversity of opinion. The first two are on the lines of ‘it don’t 
matter anyhow,” while the last, as might be expected from the initials 
accompanying it, gives a view which is quite the other extreme. 
G.R.S. M. deals with “the sign of the prophet Jonas,” but does not 
devote much space to it. The ‘descent into Hades” is given as the 
explanation of the mythical story. The relation of karma to self- 
sacrifice and suffering through others receives two answers which 
may assist in the clearing up of the questioner’s difficulties. J.C. C. 
contributes a learned disquisition on the puzzling story of the death 
of the Buddha, supposed to be due, as most people know, to a meal 
of dried boar’s flesh. The translation of the Pali phrase as ‘dried 
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boar’s flesh” is questioned as almost certainly incorrect, but the 
writer is unable as yet to solve the problem by a true rendering. 

The formation of the French Section is naturally the subject of 
the editorial in La Revue Théosophique Francaise for September. Par- 
ticulars of the business arrangements are given and the Sectional year 
is announced to begin on January 1st, a very sensible plan, which 
avoids much confusion. M. Decrespe writes on modern and occult 
sciences, and points out the distinguishing features of each. Dr. 
Pascal’s paper, ‘‘ God, the Universe and Man,” still continues, and 
the author traces the development of the human soul and its path 
towards liberation. The translations are continued from the last 
issue, and the notes of activities display a gratifying fulness. 

The letters and articles on Darwinianism and its relation to 
Theosophy which have appeared recently in Theosophy in Australasia 
show that the subject has aroused great interest, and the editor has 
done well to allow free expression of opinion. This opinion has dis- 
played an excellent variety, but the original opponents show no signs 
of any change of view. Mr. W. G. John follows with an article on 
‘¢ The Evidences for Theosophy,” in which he points out the various 
lines along which facts are pointing in the direction of Theosophic 
teachings. Some useful answers to questioners are given in the 
latter part of the magazine. 

Der Vahan, the German edition of the European Section’s organ, 
is by no means a mere translation of its English confréve, but contains 
other news and short articles, original or reproduced. The October 
issue supplies some notes by the editor on the proposed Continental 
tour of Colonel Olcott and the visit of Countess Wachtmeister to 
Dresden and Leipsic. An extensive report of the Countess’s lectures 
isgiven. A contributor also ably reviews Tue THEOSoPHICAL REVIEW, 
from which a story by Miss Green and a paper by Mrs. Besant are 
translated. Part of Mr. Leadbeater’s Chvistian Creed concludes the 
number. 

Our Italian Teosofia proceeds quietly on its way of usefulness, 
but as its contents are all translated and continued, they do not call 
for any special comment. The activities note the visit of Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley to Rome and her intended prolonged stay there, and 
also the expected visit of Colonel Olcott to Europe. 

Philadelphia opens with a translation of one of Mr. Chatterji’s 
lectures in Brussels, on the constitution of man, following which is a 
paper on occult psychology, dealing with presentiments. Ancient 
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religious beliefs on the subject are treated of and instances are 
cited, making up an interesting and instructive article. A transla- 
tion from the French of Camille Flammarion, dealing with appari- 
tions of the dead, fills the latter part of the magazine, which appears 
to make somewhat of a speciality of stories of the mysterious and 
occult. 

Theosophia, the organ of our Dutch Section, keeps up its improved 
quality and is a journal that no society need be ashamed toown. A 
large part of its matter is of course translated, but of late much 
original material has been supplied to it. The September number 
contains, besides translations of modern Theosophical literature, a 
tale of an ethical kind, entitled ‘‘ Why I?” and the continuation of 
the translation of the Tao Te King, with an explanatory commentary 
by Johann van Manen. 

‘ A new Spiritist journal comes to us from Paris, L’Echo de l'Au- 
dela et @Ici-bas, containing a copy of the photograph of our last 
European Convention. The union of Spiritualists is the subject of 
the first article, and the remainder of the first number is made up of 
short papers and notes on such subjects as “the boy with X-ray 
eyes,” and the like. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of The Literary Guide ; 
Humanity ; Mind; The Metaphysical Magazine; The Herald of the 
Golden Age; Progress towards Unity, an address by the Chairman of 
the Congregational Union in New Zealand ; Theosophischer Wegweiser ; 
Justice and the Religion of Truth and Justice, an extraordinary pamphlet 
which is interesting only as the record of insane delusions. A former 
production of the same author informs us that the “ revelations” 
were received at the Western Washington Hospital for the Insane 
—an address which is sufficient indication of their nature. 


A. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


THE choosing of a fitting habitation for the headquarters of the 
European Section in London is a matter which requires careful 
consideration and deliberate forethought. It 

Our eee oon was thought that the matter had been already 
settled, and that a house had been obtained 

in Old Burlington Street. At the last moment, however, the 
negotiations fell through, owing to the insertion in the lease of a 
number of vexatious restrictions to which we could not agree. 
The failure of these negotiations, so far from disquieting us, has 
produced the very opposite result. Our experience of our re- 
quirements, now that we have moved into a more central posi- 
tion, has convinced us that No. 27 would not have been quite 
suitable. Larger rooms in a better position have already been 
found, but it is too early to make any announcement, for the 
leasing of extensive premises cannot be accomplished in a day, 
and until all the negotiations are completed there is no certainty. 
In any case in London we have entered a new phase of life 

of greater intensity, and look back on our old, cast-off garments 
as entirely outgrown, even as H. P. B. did before us. Maycot, 
Norwood, 17 Lansdowne Road, 19 Avenue Road, followed one 


on the other in quick succession as they became too cramping 
j I 
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to the vigorous life of the movement; what then will be the next 
body to contain it? In any case it will be a better body, but 
just how much better depends entirely on our present good 
choice and mutual co-operation; already the members have 
willingly responded and given material out of which to form the 
new body, but more will be required. We who are the pioneers 
are so because we have volunteered to make the conditions easier 
for those who come after us, so that they may do work of a finer 
kind ; and the smoother we make their path the better work will 
they do. When we incarnated into our 19, Avenue Road body, 
the pioneers of that day worked manfully and gave liberally, and 
we are what we are to-day because of their self-sacrifice; our 
work is now less rough-hewn, more balanced and more wisely 
effected. The wheel has again turned, and we who are members 
of the Section to-day have again an opportunity to do a like 
work, so that the future may be still fairer and better. Those who 
can see this now for themselves with sufficient clearness to con- 
sciously co-operate are beginning to ‘“‘see clear” in the true 
sense of the word; they can now quietly and deliberately sow 
seed in such good ground that it will bring forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. 


* 
* * 


TuHaT there is a Providence in human affairs should not be 
merely a vague and pious belief, but a subject of intelligent 
interest for every serious Theosophical student. 
The vague idea that Deity controls human 
destinies is not sufficiently precise for those 
who are convinced of an ever-present and unbroken succession 
of angels and ministers of the Divine CEconomy. Such students 
desire to know more of the manner of it, to realise ever more and 
more the actuality of this providential care and direction in 
human history. For them ‘“‘ Law” is a Being, the expression of 
Will—of Will, the self-nature of Deity. Law is thus intelligent, 
and requires intelligent agents; He is the ordering and control- 
ling Mind (the Man, the Logos), asserting Himself on the turbu- 
lent elements of Chaos, that Cosmos may be. This “Mind” 
has lesser ‘‘ minds,” His servants; but only those who submit to 
the Law can be His agents—and so “ minds,” and so really 
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men.” Such “men” are conscious agents of the Law, Servants 
of God. Others, says Hermes the Master, do not deserve the 
name “‘ men,” they have not the Mind. 

Such ‘‘men,” then, are they who more immediately look 
after human affairs, and who by a marvellous spiritual alchemy 
transmute the warring forces on earth into a harmonious force 
for the betterment of mankind. But the only forces which can 
be thus used must be forces playing through or liberated by 
honest motive and sincere desire. Then it matters not so much 
what was the direction of them down here; it is the nature of 
the force which makes it a lifting force for mankind, even when 
the direction of it down here by the ignorant liberator—the one 
who is not yet a “‘man”—may be anything but the best 
possible. Up to the point when a man becomes a fully con- 
scious Servant of the Law there are of course many degrees of 
minor utility; but none but the Accepted Servant can immedi- 
ately administer the ceconomy. For to be fully conscious means 
the possession of the Mind, and short of that we can only sense 
the Law, we cannot know it. 

Read by this light, history becomes illuminated and its 
pages glow with a living interest which no ordinary student of 
the world-chronicles can feel. 

It is because of their sympathy with some such ideas as 
these that our readers will take an intelligent interest in the 
words of Lord Rosebery on the recent occasion of the Cromwell 
Tercentenary. Speaking of the secret of Cromwell’s power, 
Lord Rosebery is reported in The Times of November 15th, to 
have said: 


I would ask, what is the secret of this extraordinary power? .. . 

My answer is this—that he was a practical mystic, the most formid- 
able and terrible of all combinations. A man who combines inspira- 
tion apparently derived—in my judgment really derived—from close com- 
munion with the supernatural and the celestial, a man who has that 
inspiration and adds to it the energy of a mighty man of action, such a man 
as that lives in communion on a Sinai of his own, and when he pleases to 
come down to this world below seems armed with no less than the terrors 
and decrees of the Almighty himself. 


After a graphic description of Cromwell as aman of action, 
the speaker continued : 
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Yet there is another side; for with all his vigorous characteristic per- 
sonality there is something impersonal about Cromwell, Outside the 
battlefield he never seems a free agent, but rather the instrument of force s 
outside and about him. The crises of nations, like the crises of nature, 
have their thunderbolts, and Cromwell was one of these; he seems to be 
propelled, to be ejected into the world in the agony of a great catastrophe 
and to disappear with it. On the field of battle he is a great captain, 
ready, resourceful, and overwhelming, off the field he seems to be a creature 
of invisible influences, a strange mixture of a strong practical nature with a 
sort of unearthly fatalism, with a sort of spiritual mission, and this com- 
bination in my judgment seems to mark the strength of Cromwell. This 
mysterious symbolism seems to have struck the Eastern Jews so much that 
they senta deputation to England to enquire if he was the Messiah indeed. 

There was indubitably a providence watching over the doings 
of Cromwell, or rather a providence directing and moderating, as 
far as possible to the most harmonious end, the forces liberated 
by him. Cromwell was indubitably “used” as an agent. But 
let us not be so silly as to imagine, therefore, that ‘‘ Theosophists 
believe that Cromwell was an.‘ Adept®.”” As Cromwell, he was 
anything but an adept in certain directions; the force of his soul, 
however, was so great, that we may readily believe that when he 
does reach adeptship, he will be strong indeed as a Servant of the 
Law. 


* 
* * 


TuaT telegraphy without wires was known long before telegraphy 
with wires is not an unfamiliar fact to students of the lives of 
the alchemists of the Middle Ages and other 
allied mystics. In this connection the follow- 
ing quotation from Addison’s Spectator (No. 
241, Jan. 3rd, 1711), may be of interest to our readers: 


Telegraphy without 
Wires 200 Years Ago 


Strada in one of his prolusions gives an account of a chimerical 
correspondence between two friends by the help of a certain loadstone 
which had such virtue in it, that if it touched two several needles, when 
one of the so touched began to move, the other, though at never so great a 
distance, moved in like manner. 

He tells us that the two friends, being each of them possessed of one 
of these needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four and 
twenty letters, in the same manner as the hours of the day are marked upon 
the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed one of these needles on each of 
these plates in such a manner that it could move round without impedi- 
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ment, so as to touch any of the four and twenty letters. Upon their separat- 
ing from one another into distant countries they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain hour of the day, and to con- 
verse with one another by means of their invention; accordingly, when they 
were some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut himself up in his 
closet at the time appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon the dial- 
plate. Ifhe hada mind to write anything to his friend, he directed his 
needle to every letter that formed the words, making a pause at the end 
of every word to avoid confusion. 

The friend in the meantime saw his own sympathetic needle moving 
of itself to every letter which that of his correspondent pointed at. 

By this means they talked together across a whole continent and con- 
veyed their thoughts to one another in an instant over cities, mountains, 


seas or deserts. 


* 
* ¥ 


WE have often called attention in these pages to the striking 
parallel between the state of affairs in things social and religious 
in the closing years of this century and the 

Bee care PEO condition which existed in the Roman Empire 

at the time of the origins of the Christian 

Faith. The same idea has seized upon the imagination of a 
writer in that very Romanist periodical The Dublin Review (for 
July) in trying to prophesy an answer to the question, “‘ Will the 
Gospel of Materialism be the Religion of the Future?” The 
answer that Mr. Henry C. Corrance gives to his question in 
such a magazine must of course be “‘ No,” and equally positively 
must it be asserted that the religion of the future must be 
Christianity, and that too the Christianity of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But before briefly considering this point it 
will perhaps be of interest to our readers to quote the author’s 
statement of the striking parallel we have so often referred to: 

There is certainly a curious parallel between the religious and social 
aspects of the present civilisation and those of the first stage of the decline 
ofthe Koman Empire. 5 1 « 

Throughout modern civilisation, especially in the large towns, there are 
the same great contrasts between want and luxury in an even more ex- 
aggerated form. 

And as regards religion, it might be maintained, the parallel is even 
closer. 

As in the latter days of pagan Rome the old heathen religion was sup- 
ported by the State almost entirely from motives of policy, long after the 
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mass of educated people had ceased to have any vital belief in it; so, it 
could be urged with some show of plausibility, the public and final recog- 
nition of religion is chiefly an external one, and Christianity has lost its hold 
on the inward allegiance of the majority in proportion to the different 
degrees of intelligence and culture to which the different countries it em- 
braces have attained. 

This parallel is further seen in the number of new cults which became 
fashionable and sprang into rank luxuriance in the soil of the decaying pagan 
society. Then the mystic religions of the East attracted many votaries by 
their appeal to the imagination and to the feverish thirst for some new sen- 
sation, no less than by the glamour of their antiquity. For the same 
reason different forms of ‘superstition’ were rife, in striking contrast and 
apparent antagonism to the restless scepticism of the age; various forms of 
necromancy and fortune-telling became prevalent among those to whom 
their national gods had ceased to be anything but a myth. Buddhism and 
Islam have similarly invaded the modern world, and the former, especially 
in its late form of Theosophy, has seized hold upon some thoughtful minds 
among those who had already rejected the Protestant version of the Christian 
Revelation which from early training and habit they had conceived to be the 
true representation of it; while Spiritualism is rampant and claims a large 
number of adherents. Then there is Satanism or devil-worship, and the 
milder superstitions of Chiromancy, Astrology, Crystal-gazing, and the 
like. 


Now, as we have so often said before, if this be true—and 
even the dullest must perceive the striking nature of the parallel 
—there can be no more valuable discipline for our minds and 
hearts than a sympathetic analysis of all the tendencies that 
were at work 1,900 years ago among us—for many who are now 
in the flesh were also then in the flesh. 

The writer in The Dublin Review gives the result of the 
analysis of his Church in the following pronouncement : 

Christianity saved the pagan world from its downward course of de- 
generation and corruption, and elevated humanity to a higher plane. The 
same disintegrating forces are at work with renewed vigour in the civilisa- 
tion of to-day; and if the world is to be again delivered from their bondage, 
it can only be by means of their old enemy, Christianity, which overcame 
them before. 

Now, even if we were to grant this patristic tradition of the 
wholesale depravity of the Graeco-Roman world—which we do not, 
for had men been so depraved, Christianity could never have 
existed ; in fact, the very contrary is the historical truth—we 
have still to ask why do Roman Catholics think that their Chris- 
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tianity succeeded. The answer to this Mr. Corrance gives us in 
the following paragraphs, in which for some unknown reason he 
refers to the Christian religion as ‘‘ she”’: 


She alone could give man the certain assurance of a future life. 

And all the history of the past goes to show that this assurance meets 
an eternal need of his being. There is no religion worthy of the name but 
has been built upon this universal instinct, 

And as Christianity has conquered through this in the past, so will she 
again in the future, for man’s nature remains at the base the same from age 
to age. As was well said long ago—if any one will again found a world- 
wide and universal religion which appeals to men of all nations and classes, 
he must first be crucified and then rise again. If this instinct is not legiti- 
mately satisfied it will, like thwarted animal instincts, make for itself all 
sorts of strange outlets. And as, when the pagan gods and philosophies 
failed to satisfy them, the heathen of the decaying Roman Empire turned to 
the excitements of witchcraft, Eastern mysteries, and other forms of “ super- 
stition,’’ so under the similar circumstances of the present age, when 
materialism has again lifted up its head, there have blossomed forth a variety 
of such strange ‘“‘ cults’ among those who either resist or else are ignorant of 
the true Church. Of thesé it is apposite to remark that the only ones 
which have been formulated into quasi-religious systems and have made 
many converts are Spiritualism and Theosophy, being such as, in however 
perverted a way, treat the unseen powers of man’s soul and the unseen life 
as concrete realities, as living facts, to be dealt with as such, like those of 
the visible world around us. 


Presumably, then, we are to believe that the saving grace of 
Roman Catholic Christianity is the dogma of the resurrection of 
the body, which is claimed to have been exemplified alone in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth. Now, if this is the Christianity 
which is thought by Mr. Corrance to be sufficient to satisfy the 
needs of the present time, he has not only misunderstood the 
religious needs of to-day, but grievously misread the history of 
the past. The Christianity—or whatever other name we choose 
to give the immemorial Wisdom—that will satisfy all needs, 
even of the most exacting intellect, is the Christianity that 
illumined all classes of men in the early centuries, irrespective of 
any consideration of later orthodoxy; the life and illumination 
that found expression in innumerable forms, that had intimate 
points of contact with all that was best in the religions of the 
time—a true universalism which was only crushed out by subse- 
quent ecclesiastical dogmatism. It is this Wisdom-side of 
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Christianity which Theosophy is striving to restore to the starved 
minds and hearts of so many million Christians to-day—endea- 
vouring to restore to them their birth-right, of which they have 
been deprived for so many centuries by that spirit of exclusive- 
ness and self-interest which the paper of Mr. Corrance reflects. 
Theosophy is Christianity as much as it is Buddhism or Brah- 
manism or Zoroastrianism, and the proof of its universalism is 
that Parst and Brahman, Buddhist and Christian welcome the 
light it sheds on their several faiths. The ‘‘ certain assurance of 
a future life”? is the common basis of all these religions, for it is 
the common knowledge of every great teacher. The only 
cause for wonder is that so many who call themselves Chris- 
tians should so ignorantly glory in the materialistic dogma of 
the resurrection of the identical physical body in which they 
happen for the moment to be incarnated. This was the dogma 
of the ignorant Zealots of those early days, but not of the learned 
Jews who devoted themselves to the inner life. Are we, then, to 
return to unthinking zealotism and millennarianism, the most 
densely materialistic view of Ig00 years ago, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, as a cure for materialism? We think not. 
Satan cannot cast out Satan—said the Master. 
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Pie PARABLE. OF THEsLHREE.OLD- MEN 


A BisHop who desired to make a pastoral tour took ship from 
the town of Archangel and sailed for the Solovetsky Islands. 

In the same ship were crowds of poor pilgrims going to visit 
the holy shrines. The wind was favourable, the weather fair, 
and the ship sailed swiftly. Some of the pilgrims in the stern of 
the vessel were lying about, some were partaking of a frugal 
meal, others formed small groups and chatted among themselves 
in their homely manner. 

The Bishop presently came on deck and began to pace the 
vessel from end to end. As heapproached the stern and observed 
the groups of pilgrims one man in particular arrested his atten- 
tion. This man was pointing across the sea and speaking to the 
others who were listening. The Bishop stopped in his walk and 
began to look across the sea in the direction pointed out by the 
peasant; but he saw nothing. He drew nearer to the group and 
listened. The peasant, seeing the Bishop approach, took off his 
cap and was silent ; the rest of the pilgrims, when they perceived 
the Bishop, also took off their caps and made their obeisance. 

‘*Do not mind me, brethren,’’ said the Bishop, “‘I have 
also come to listen to what this good man is telling you.” 

One of the listeners, a small trader, braver than the rest, 
remarked : 

‘* The fisherman was telling us about the three old men.” 

‘‘ What about them?” asked the Bishop, as he came up to 
the group, and seeing a trunk near sat down on it. 

‘‘ Tell me thy story, I should like to hear it ; what wast thou 
pointing out ?”’ 

‘‘ There is yonder a small island,” said the fisherman, point- 
ing over the sea to the right of the ship; “on that island the 
three old men live alone and have devoted themselves to the 
service of God,” 
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‘«‘ Where is the island ?” inquired the Bishop. 

«Will your Lordship please to look in the direction my 
hand points? There in the distance is a cloud, and towards the 
left, lower down, a low strip of land.” 

The Bishop looked and looked, the water glittered in the 
sun, but no island could he see. 

“‘T see nothing,” said he; “ but wilt thou not tell me some- 
thing about these old men? ” 

“‘God’s people they are,” answered the fisherman; “ long 
had I heard about them, but never did I see them till the year 
before last.” 

And he began again to tell the story; how he had gone out 
in a boat to fish, and how the wind had risen and carried him 
along to that very island, and he had not known where he was, 
for it was night. In the morning he began to walk about, and 
had come upon a small hut made of clay, and near it one of the 
old men. After a time the two others had likewise come out. 
They offered him such food as they had; dried his clothes, and 
helped him to mend his boat. 

‘* What are they like? ”’ asked the Bishop. 

** One is a very small old man, bent and bowed with extreme 
age, in a very shabby old garment. He must be over a hundred 
years old, his white beard has begun to get a greenish tinge; 
but he has a face that beams, and a radiant smile, and seems 
even like an angel. The second is taller, also old; he wears a 
coat that is not only shabby and old, but is moreover in rags; 
his, beard is white and full, and streaked with yellow; he isa 
strong fellow; he lifted up my boat as easily as if it were a 
feather before I had time to help him. He also looks very 
bright and happy. The third old man is very tall; his beard 
grows down to his knees and is as white as snow. He looks very 
grave; his eyes are sunk under his heavy brows; he is almost 
naked, only girt with sackcloth round the loins.” 

‘What did they say to each other?” asked the Bishop. 

‘““They were mostly silent and spoke but little to each 
other ; one would look up, and the others immediately under- 
stood. I asked the tall one how long they had lived there. He 
frowned, seemed angry and muttered something. But the little 
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old man seized him by the hand and smiled, and the tall one at 
once grew calm. The old one only said: ‘ Have mercy on us!’ 
and smiled.” 

While the peasant related these things the ship was nearing 
the Solovetsky islands. 

‘*Now the old men’s island is distinctly visible,” said a 
trader ; ‘‘ will your Lordship look out once more? ”’ 

The Bishop looked, and straining his eyes he saw afar off a 
black line dimly visible; it was the small island the peasant had 
spoken of. He looked and looked, and at last went off to the 
other end of the ship and asked the steersman : 

‘What is that small island in the distance ?”’ 

“Tt is a nameless place,” answered the steersman vaguely ; 
‘there are many such in these parts.” 

‘Is what they say true, that three old men live there?” 

‘* So people say, your Grace, but I do not know if it be true 
or false. It often happens that people invent foolish stories.” 

‘IT wish to be landed on that island and see those men,” 
said the Bishop decidedly ; ‘‘ how can it be managed ?”’ 

‘‘The ship could not approach the island near enough for 
you to land; you might go in the boat, but you must ask the 
mate,’ replied the steersman. 

The mate was summoned. 

**T should like to visit those men,” said the Bishop; ‘“‘can 
you not row me on shore?” The mate began to dissuade 
him. 

‘We could certainly take you, but it would require much 
time ; and may I assure your Lordship the place is little worth 
seeing; as to the three old men I have often heard from people 
who have seen them that they are quite stupid; they understand 
nothing, they scarcely ever speak, and seem more like fish than 
like human beings.” 

** Nevertheless, I wish to go to them,” insisted the Bishop, 
‘and will pay for the extra trouble.” 

There was nothing more to be said, so the sailors set sail in 
the direction of the island. A chair was brought for the Bishop 
and he sat and watched; the passengers flocked round him and 
watched with him, Those whose eyes were the sharpest first 
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perceive the rocks on the island; then they point out the mud 
hut, and at last one descries the three old men. 

A telescope was brought and given the Bishop, “ Truly,” 
said he, as he looked through the glass, ‘‘on the shore, to the 
right of the big rock, there stand the three men. One of them 
is very tall, the second shorter, the third quite small; they are 
standing on the shore and hold each other by the hand.” 

The mate approached the Bishop. 

‘Here, your Lordship, the ship must stop. If you are 
resolved to land, we will lower the boat and row you ashore ; the 
ship can lie at anchor till your return.” 

‘Let us go, children,” said the Bishop. 

They cast anchor ; the boat was lowered ; the Bishop climbed 
down the ladder and seated himself in the boat ; the sailors took 
the oars and rowed towards the island. As they neared the 
shore they saw more and more distinctly the three old men; the 
tall, naked one; the shorter man in his ragged coat; and the 
little shrivelled up man in his shabby garment ; all three held each 
other by the hand. The boat ran ashore and the Bishop stepped 
out. 

The three men saluted the Bishop with a deep obeisance; 
he in return gave them his blessing; they again bowed to him 
more deeply than the first time. Then he began to speak. 

‘“‘T hear,’ said he, ‘‘ that you men of God have retired to 
this solitary island to devote yourselves to His service—that you 
pray to God and to His Son Jesus Christ for the people. I, the 
unworthy servant of the Lord, have been called by His grace to 
feed His flock. Therefore, I had a great desire to see you His 
faithful servants, in order that I may, if need be, instruct you in 
His word.” 


The three men are silent, they smile and look at one 
another. 


‘Tell me, brethren, how you live and how you serve God,” 
said the Bishop. 

The middle-sized man gave a deep sigh and looked at the 
oldest ; the tall man frowned and also looked at the oldest one. 

The oldest man smiled and answered: 

*“We know not, servant of God, how to serve God. We 
serve ourselves, and seek our daily food,” 
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“How then do you pray to God?” asked the Bishop. 

Then the oldest man answered : 

“We pray thus: 

‘Ye are Three, 
We are three, 
Have mercy upon us!” 

No sooner had he said these words than all three raised 
their eyes towards heaven, and all three, as one man, repeated 
the words : 

‘Ye are Three, 
Weare three, 
Have mercy upon us!” 

The Bishop smiled and said: 

“You have heard about the Holy Trinity, but your prayer is 
not quite right. I love you, men of God; I see you try to please 
Him, but you need to be shown the way to serve Him. You 
must give up this prayer of yours and listen to me; I will teach 
you to pray rightly, the words will not be my own words, but 
those of Holy Scripture, a prayer that God Himself taught us to 
pray.” ; 

Then the Bishop explained to the three old men how God 
had revealed Himself to men; explained the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, One Person in Three—God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost; and then he told them how the Divine 
Son came on earth to save all men, and how He left us a Divine 
prayer. 

‘‘ Listen, and repeat after me,” and the Bishop began the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

They tried to repeat the petitions after him, but they often 
made mistakes ; they mixed up the words ; one of them could not 
pronounce well because he had a hare-lip; the oldest could 
hardly pronounce the words at all for lack of teeth. 

The Bishop repeated the prayer again and again, and they 
after him ; at last he sat down on a rock, and the three old men 
stood close to him and repeated every word after him as best 
they could. A hundred times he had repeated the prayer; the 
day had passed, the night was coming on; the Bishop still 
patiently teaching, the old men earnestly learning. He could 
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not make up his mind to leave them until they had learnt the 
Lord’s Prayer. At length they were able to repeat it after him 
correctly, and at last they could say it by heart without a mis- 
take. 

It was now dark, and the moon began to rise out of the sea. 
The Bishop rose to depart ; he bade the old men farewell, and they 
all three bowed down to the ground to him. He raised them, 
gave them the kiss of peace, exhorted them to pray as he had 
taught them to do, and getting into the boat, returned to the 
ship. On the way he heard the old men loudly repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer; the sounds gradually grew fainter and fainter, 
until they were too far off to reach his ear. Only the three 
figures could still be seen glimmering in the moonlight. 

The Bishop re-entered the ship ; they heaved up the anchor, 
hoisted the sails, and sped away. The Bishop went and stood at 
the helm ; he could not tear his eyes away from the now distant 
island. Gradually the forms of the old men vanished, and lastly 
the island itself disappeared from sight in the moonlit rippling 
waters. 

The pilgrims lay down to sleep and all on deck was wrapped 
in silence. 

But the Bishop could not sleep ; he sat alone near the helm, 
looked in the direction of the small island and thought about the 
old men. He remembered how glad they were when he had 
taught them the Lord’s Prayer, and he thanked God for having 
led him to that unknown island to help those holy men and 
teach them to pray. 

The Bishop sits and thinks ; his eyes are fixed on the sea in 
the direction of the long vanished island; he cannot makeit out... 
what vision passes before his eyes? A small light seems to spring 
up, now right, now left, of the ship’s wake. Something suddenly 
glistens in the silent moonlight . . . is it a sea-gull, or the white 
sail of a boat? He looks more intently ; it must be a boat that 
is following the ship and gaining on it. And now the light is 
quite near, but what is it? No boat, and still something 
skimming swiftly; now it nearly catches up the ship. The 
Bishop cannot distinguish the form of the bright object; it is no 
boat, no bird, no fish . . . rather like a man than anything else... 
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but so big. . . and then how could a man walk on the sea? The 
Bishop sprang up and hurried to the helmsman crying: ‘‘ What 
is that? What is that, man?” 

But now the Bishop himself sees what it is. . the three old 
men are moving swiftly on the sea towards the ship, their white 
beards shining in the bright moonlight ; they approach the vessel 
as easily as if it were standing still. 

The helmsman looked round, grew terrified and shrieked 
aloud: ‘‘O Lord! the old men are pursuing us, walking on the 
sea as if it were dry land; they are nearing the ship!”’ And he 
dropped the rudder in his fright. The pilgrims were roused out 
of their sleep by his cries; all the people on board flocked to 
the helm. They all see the strange sight; the three old men, 
speeding on the water, holding each other by the hand, while 
with their disengaged hands they wave and motion the ship to 
stop. 

There was not time to stop the vessel before they quite 
reached it, and standing under the ship’s side, lifted their heads 
and spoke all three: ‘‘ We have forgotten, servant of the Lord, 
we have forgotten thy teaching! So long as we repeated the 
prayer we remembered it; but we rested one hour, we then 
missed a word here and there, and after a while we could make 
nothing of it. Now we remember nothing at all, so we have 
come to learn again.” 

The Bishop made the sign of the Cross, bent over to the 
men and said: ‘‘ Your prayer, though simple, has found its way 
to God. Holy men, it is not for me to teach such as you. Pray 
for us sinners!” 

And the Bishop bowed to the ground before the three men. 
They stopped, then turned back and went home, walking on the 
water ; and until day-break the people saw a bright light in the 
direction in which they were slowly disappearing. 


Leo ToLsTot. 


Translated from the Russian by PrRincrss MARIE MestcueErsky,and published with her permission. 
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THE “FRIEND OF GOD” AND THE “ MASTER 
IN THE SCRIP CUR om 


THE only source of information open to us until now relating to 
the life of the Friend of God of the Oberland* lies in his own 
writings, the originals of which were for the most part burnt by 
Rulman Merswin a few years before his death, after having 
copied those which he deemed profitable. He, however, omitted 
all mention of names of persons or towns, in order to preserve 
the secrecy with which his mysterious friend and teacher had 
surrounded himself. 

Three collections of these writings are still extant in 
Strassburg. 

1. The so-called ‘‘ Grosse Memorial,” compiled by Nico- 
laus von Laufen, Merswin’s scribe. It contains a copy of all 
the treatises but one of the Friend of God of the Oberland, 
Merswin’s Book of the Nine Rocks, together with some unimpor- 
tant writings of Tauler and other mystics. 

2. The ‘‘ Kleine Memorial,” also compiled by Nicolaus von 
Laufen, from a more important Codex called the ‘‘ Lateinische 
Memorial,” seemingly no loager extant. This collection con- 
sists of a History of the Foundation of the Griine-Wérth, Merswin’s 
Book of the Four Years of Self-discipline and The Book of the Five 
Men. 

3. The “ Brietbuch,” a collection of letters from the 
Friend of God of the Oberland and the autograph of the Book of 
the Five Men. 

A detailed list of the different treatises is given by Jundt.+ 
The MSS. which deal directly with the life of the Friend of 

* See the article ‘‘ The ‘ Friend of God of the Oberland,'”’ in the June issue of 


this Review (vol. xxiv., pp. 353 segg.). The subject will be concluded by a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Friends of God.” 


t A. Jundt, Les Amis de Diew au XIVme. Siecle. Paris; 1879. 
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God are: The Book of the Two Youths,* which gives the story of 
the first years of his life; The Book of the Two Men,} the 
account of the five years following his conversion, and The Book 
of the Five Men,t in which the life in the small community 
founded and directed by the Friend of God is described. 

It is not possible to fix the exact date of his birth, but in all 
probability he was born about 1313. He was the son of a rich 
merchant and was brought up with a view to succeeding to his 
father’s business. He travelled much with his father, learning 
in this way the different languages we find him later on in com- 
mand of. Left early in possession of a large fortune by the 
death of both his father and mother, he decided to give up 
business and to set out in search of pleasure and adventure with 
a friend of noble birth. 

He fell in love and for five years sued in vain. Accepted at 
last, the day of betrothal was fixed. On the eve of the cere- 
mony, whilst kneeling in prayer before a crucifix as was his wont, 
and gazing in adoration upon his crucified Lord, the ‘‘ wooden 
image leaned down to him, and a sweet, low Voice spake unto 
him therefrom: ‘Arise, forsake the world, and follow me!’” 
These words so flooded his heart with sweetness that ‘‘ woman 
and world”’ were alike forgotten. The following morning he 
announced to the assembled guests that he had been led to take 
another bride; that from henceforth he was consecrated to the 
Queen of Heaven. 

A time of bitter trial ensued. Forsaken by his friends, 
laughed at and reviled by all, he was treated by some as mad, by 
others as a heretic. Fearing that by their ill-treatment his 
friends might burden themselves with sin, he decided to leave his 
house and take up his abode amongst the poor and outcast of the 
town. He thought to relinquish his fortune, but after a vision 
of glory in which, surrounded by a dazzling light, he was shown 
unspeakable wonders, he was told by a sweet inner Voice that 
he had been accepted as the beloved of the Lord, that hence- 
forth all that he possessed was to be regarded as belonging to 


* Buch von den beiden 15 jahvigen Knaben. 
t+ Buch von den zwei Mannen. 
t Buch von den fiinf Mannen. 
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Him, all worldly goods to be placed at His service, and used in 
the furtherance of His will, even as by a steward ; that all prac- 
tices of severe penance were to be given up, and his body was 
to be cared for, and made a fit instrument for His work. He 
was also told that for the time being no further instruction 
would be given him—that he must search out the way to serve 
God himself. 

For a time only he obeyed. He soon resumed his self- 
discipline, exercising himself with the utmost severity. Vision 
after vision was lived through. The Saints, the Apostles, the 
Virgin, Christ Himself appeared to him, but his soul still hun- 
gered, for he longed to behold once more ‘‘ That” which hath 
no form nor likeness. At last his desire is granted. The 
vision ended, he again hears the Voice, which explains to him 
that he had seen God, but that his vision of Him might be com- 
pared to the sight of the sun which he would get were he 
lying at the very bottom of a deep turret and could see the light 
slanting only through a window at the top. The Voice rebukes 
him for his want of humility, for his restless striving to satisfy 
his longing to behold God Himself without recognising his 
own great unworthiness that such Good should be vouchsafed 
to him. He is told to practise obedience, patience and stead- 
fastness, to give up all outward religious exercises until sucha 
time as he shall be allowed to resume them; that he will be 
exercised in the inner man, and that for a long time the Voice 
will be silent. 

During four years he was tried by unbelief and evil desires, 
by temptations above all human understanding. At the end ot 
this time he suddenly found himself freed from all these trials ; 
so overwhelming was his sense of joy, that he was seized by fear. 
Offering himself up to God in deep humility, he declared himself 
ready to accept suffering unto death, should such be the will of 
God. For the third time he is enwrapped in the vision of un- 
utterable glory and it is shown to him that for the future he is 
to conform outwardly to the ordinances of the Church and to 
lead in the eyes of the world the life of an ordinary Christian. 
The cross he will have to bear will be to see his fellow-creatures 
straying like lost sheep amongst the wolves, 
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It is from this time that he begins his work of active propa- 
ganda. For the reasons above mentioned it is difficult to assign 
a fixed date for his meeting with the ‘“‘ Master learned in the 
Holy Scriptures” named in the Historia and generally identified 
with the Dominican friar Johann Tauler. The year accepted by 
most critics is 1350. In the Historia we read that Rulman 
Merswin’s secret friend, the Friend of God of the Oberland, was 
thrice admonished in dreams to visit a certain town, there to hear 
a ‘‘ Master in the Scriptures”’ preach. He obeyed, attending 
several sermons. He found the preacher good-hearted by nature 
and most learned in the Scriptures but walking still in darkness, 
without the light of grace. In order to come into nearer touch 
with him with a view to being able to influence him later, the 
Friend of God took him as his confessor, and having held inter- 
course with him for the space of three months begged him to 
preach a sermon for his edification on the quickest way for man 
to attain to the highest state within his reach during his life on 
earth. 

The ‘‘ Master” after some little demur consented, though 
he gave the Friend of God to understand that the subject was 
one far above his comprehension. Meeting after the sermon had 
been preached, the Friend of God astonished the ‘‘ Master ”’ by 
reading his discourse to him, written word for word from memory 
and showing such a knowledge of the Scriptures that for the first 
time he grasped that the man who had placed himself under his 
guidance was in possession of far greater powers than himself. 

The Friend of God confessed, that, in truth, he had come 
to help rather than to be helped, and taking the sermon as his 
text, showed that though his knowledge was great as far as the 
Scriptures were concerned, it was clear that the path he pointed 
out as leading to perfection had not been personally trodden by 
him. He showed also that his teaching followed the letter, was 
not enlivened by the spirit, that in consequence it hindered 
rather than helped. His most secret failings were laid bare 
by the Friend of God; he was accused of being a Pharisee in 
that he had undertaken to lead others along a path unknown to 
him; told that only when he had given up all pride in his learn- 
ing and influence and had humbled himself before God would 
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the light of grace be able to shine through him. As illustration, 
the Friend of God related parts of his own life, showed him that 
when after much struggle that state of consciousness known as 
ecstasy had been reached, more was learnt in an hour than all 
the most learned expounders of the Scriptures were able ever to 
teach one in all time. In answer to the question whether the 
Scriptures were not inspired by the Holy Spirit, he replied in 
the affirmative, but hinted that there were phenomena not to be 
explained by the Scriptures, or by those who kept to the letter. 
He related the conversion of a heathen living in a distant land 
—a just and God-fearing man—who in his blind search after 
truth prayed to that Being, by Whom all had been called into 
existence, saying: ‘‘ Creator of all, I have been born in this my 
country and bred in its faith; one is the faith of the Jew, another 
that of the Christian. Lord above, Cause of all created beings, 
is there no higher faith than that which is mine? Show Thou 
me Thy will; in obedience will I bow down before it. Were 
there another faith, purer and higher than mine, and Thou 
shouldst leave me to die without its revelation, great, O Lord, 
would be Thy injustice unto Thy servant.” This cry for light 
was answered in a way not to be grasped by the understanding. 
A letter was written to him by means of the Friend of God, 
which he was able to read in his own language, and which con- 
verted him to the Christian faith. In return the Friend of God 
received a letter from the heathen giving the history of his ex- 
periences, which to him read as German. 

There is reason to think that much was discussed between 
the ‘‘ Master”? and the Friend of God not given in the Historia. 
We find the “‘ Master,” recognising his inferiority, submitting 
himself entirely to the guidance of the Friend of God. Asa 
first exercise he is given a list of virtues which must be mastered 
before further teaching is possible. He is told to practise purity, 
both physical and mental, godliness, moderation, humility, self- 
lessness, steadfastness, obedience, study of his own heart, chastity, 
love towards God and man, freedom of desire, patient acceptance 
of tribulation, meekness, truth and good faith towards his fellow- 
creatures, perfect trust in God. He is given five weeks for the 
study of these virtues in honour of the five wounds of Christ, 
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and told that during this time he is to be his own teacher. At 
the end of two months the “‘ Master ” declares that he has learnt 
the lesson set him, and begs for further instruction. The Friend 
of God refuses to admit that he can give instruction of his own 
will, says that he is powerless to do so unless it be the will of 
God to use him as Hisinstrument. He tells the ‘“‘ Master” that 
henceforth he must forsake himself entirely, give up all feeling 
of pride in his own learning, neither preach nor study; he is to 
take up his cross and follow in the footsteps of Christ in all 
humility. He is forbidden to give spiritual advice to his peni- 
tents until he has learnt to tread the Path himself; he is to 
follow in all diligence the rule of his Order, and his spare time 
is to be spent in the contemplation of the life and sufferings of 
his Lord. The mystic meaning and virtue of this contemplation, 
as a means of awakening the inner consciousness, will be under- 
stood by those who have made a special study of the way in 
which sight of things deemed unseeable may be developed. It 
gives the keynote to the visions of all the Church mystics as 
well as of the training given in certain schools of occultism in 
Germany existing in the present day, though not in any way 
connected with the Church. 
An assurance is given to the “‘ Master ” that, if he persevere, 
a time will come when God will make of him a new-born man, 
a preparation for the second birth. The difference made by the 
Friend of God of the Oberland between the two expressions is 
shown in The Book of the Two Men.* The new-born man is the 
one who has turned away from the world, but has not reached 
the state in which he is freed from outward exercises of piety, far 
less from those belonging to the inner life, nor has he been able 
to conquer his weaknesses and become altogether virtuous. Like 
a new-born child he is weak and liable to sickness, even death. 
A man who has received the second birth is one who has con- 
quered all failings, is bound by no outer or inner practices, and 
possesses all virtues of enlightenment in Christ, bearing them 
in all meekness and humility, one who is altogether dead to him- 
self and in whom Christ has been born and he in Christ. To 
such a one the second birth is a reality, for Christ dwelleth in 


* Nicolaus v. Basel, Leben, etc., p. 268. 
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him and draweth him at times above all that is known to us 
here in Time. 

Step by step the “Master” follows out the instructions 
given. At the end of the third year a Voice speaks to him, 
bidding him be of good cheer, that peace is his. Consciousness 
of all created things is lost for a time; his return to physical 
consciousness is accompanied by a sense of a hitherto unknown 
feeling of power. The Friend of God explains to him that he 
has been touched by the Grace of God, his higher powers 
awakened for the first time, and that henceforth his learning will 
be profitable to him, that much which before had seemed obscure 
to him would become clear. He receives permission to preach 
and teach once more, though continuing under the guidance of 
the Friend of God of the Oberland until the time of his death 
about 1361. 


MARGARET CARR. 


Let us always remember that nothing befalls us that is not of the 
nature of ourselves. There comes no adventure but wears to our 
soul the shape of our every-day thoughts; and deeds of heroism are 
but offered to those who, for many long years, have been heroes in 
obscurity and silence. And whether you climb up the mountain or 
go down the hill to the valley, whether you journey to the end of the 
world or merely walk round your house, none but yourself shall 
you meet on the highway of fate. If Judas go forth to-night, it is 
towards Judas his steps will tend, nor will chance for betrayal be 
lacking ; but let Socrates open his door, he shall find Socrates asleep 
on the threshold before him, and there will be occasion for wisdom. 

No great inner event befalls those who summon it not; and 
yet is there germ of great inner event in the smallest occurrence of 
life. But events such as these are apportioned by justice, and to 
each man is given of the spoil in accord with his merits. We become 
that which we discover in the sorrows and joys that befall us; and 
the least expected caprices of fate soon mould themselves on our 
thoughts. It is in our past that destiny finds all her weapons, her 


vestments, her jewels.—Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 31-33, by MAauRICE 
MAETERLINCK. 
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Meteo to mh HeAKI DES IRET Hh” 


GREEN STREET, Bethnal Green, seen on a wet Saturday even- 
ing in November, is a place never to be forgotten. To Austen 
Lathom, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and only 
son of the senior partner in the great firm of distillers, Lathom, 
Granby and Co., it was at once the most wonderful and the most 
terrible place in the whole of London. Like some picture by a 
great master, it gripped and appealed to the artist in Lathom ; 
the high lights and moving shadows, the gorgeous orange blaze 
round the naphtha flares of the barrows, the sheet of softer light 
thrown back by the flooded pavement, the steady rhythm of the 
falling rain, like a sustained Motiv beneath the strident music of 
the street cries—all these filled him with a strange, inexplicable 
joy. Yet while the artistic nature rejoiced, the ardent soul of 
the man, in love with a life beyond mere existence, yearned over 
the crowd of eager humanity jostling one another in the desperate 
competition for food and clothing, and saw in them no longer 
men and women sordid, debased or criminal, but a child lost, 
sick, deformed, needing only to be gathered to the heart of some 
Love mighty enough to love it because of its deformity. 

“You come down here pretty often, don’t you?” The 
speaker, a short man some twenty years older than Lathom, 
looked curiously at his companion. 

‘Every night, somewhere in this part,’ answered Lathom 
shortly. 

‘* But—pardon me,” the other went on, hesitating slightly, 
‘surely it would be easier for you if you were to get out of the 
distillery? Forgive me, my dear fellow, if I hurt you in any 
way. Of course, in your father’s lifetime you felt tied; we all 
understood that, but now—well! Your remaining in the busi- 
ness is likely to be misunderstood, has been so in fact!” He 
paused effectively. 
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“Yes?” Austen spoke absently; his tone irritated the 
other. 

‘‘ Besides, it is a false position,’ he went on warmly, ‘‘ it’s 
blood money, my boy! Blood-money and no less, and I have 
been asked by our League to speak to you about it.” 

Austen smiled dreamily, then, pulling himself together with 
an effort, he turned to his companion. 

‘‘Took here, Merridew, I believe I do owe you and the 
League some sort of explanation; I have been wrong to put off 
giving it, but you know my dislike of ‘talk’; now, however, I 
will tell you how I stand. Our firm is, as you know, a Company, 
Limited. At my father’s death I found myself by far the most 
largely interested member of the Company, I am now the only 
interested member! I have bought up all the shares, J am now 
Lathom, Granby & Co.! Stop! please,” repressing by a ges- 
ture the exclamation of his friend, ‘‘let me finish what I have to 
say. I know what you think. Why don’t I close the Palaces 
that bear my name? Why not turn them into cocoa taverns? 
Because, Merridew, the people here don’t want unlimited cocoa 
and they do want unlimited gin! They want it and they will 
have it. Close my houses to-morrow, and for every ten closed 
another ten would spring up! No, if they must have it J will 
give it them; I will not comfort my soul with the flattering 
unction that I am not responsible for my brother’s death because 
I have not personally given him the poison. The God who 
rules has made me the son of a distiller. He has said to me, 
‘your past lives have fitted you to administer this deadly thing 
that, deadly as it is, is yet one of my agents. You merit the 
trust. You have deserved the pain. In all things you are your 
brother’s keeper. . ’” 


Austen broke off, conscious that Merridew was regarding 
him as if he were a lunatic. 

‘But, but!” stammered the elder man aghast, ‘‘ my dear 
fellow! what an argument! Because they want poison you are 
not bound to give it to them! Whyshould you of all people?” 

“Because I love them!’’ Austen’s tone was dreamy again, 
and his eyes were fixed on the curving tongue of a naphtha flame 
with unseeing gaze: ‘‘ Because with every drop of gin I mingle 
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the blood of my heart. Ah! Merridew, don’t you see it? ‘ Like 
as the heart desiveth, so doth the soul become!’ These people desire 
gin, only gin, day after day, night after night; and they go 
down—down! But even as they drink it I am there by their 
side, my thought of love intermingles with their thought of lust ; 
my desire to lift them with their desire to sink lower. Ah! it 
must count; surely my love shall help them; surely at last it 
shall speak and be heard! Shall J be less patient than my God? 
Besides,” he added, rousing again to his tone of decision, ‘‘ I can 
do much on what are called practical lines. I enforce that much- 
abused rule that nothing shall be sold to children or to those 
already the worse for drink, and in many cases I have persuaded 
a man or woman to go home with me on the verge of some 
terrible scene.” 

Merridew shrugged. ‘‘ The only bit of sense I have heard you 
talk,”’ he said in the awkward tone of the worldly-holy man when 
he is confronted with the arguments of the wholly unworldly. 
‘* What you said about being born the son of a distiller is utter 
nonsense! One would think you were a Hindu; I have read 
that they have some absurd doctrine of following the trade of 
your forefathers! But for an enlightened Englishman of the 
nineteenth century, Lathom, I am surprised at you!” 

‘‘ Enlightened ! ‘ Better one’s own Dharmah, though destitute 
of merits,’’”’ murmured Austen half to himself. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Merridew, but I think we won’t prolong this discussion ; 
I can hardly hope to get you to see things as I do. I certainly 
do hold with the Hindus that I had better take my surroundings 
and make the best of myself 7 them, since no one but myself has 
had a hand in shaping them! You see, my dear friend, if I have 
all through my past lives been shaping myself for a round hole, 
I can’t blame God if I am not put in a square one in this life. 
And indeed, God does not put me anywhere, but grows wm me in 
whatever circumstances I draw to myself, for that is His Will 
which cannot be frustrated. I have made myself a gin-distiller, 
He shall make me fulfil that destiny as He would have it fulfilled.” 

Merridew was silent, awed if unconvinced, and the two men 
turned into the swinging doors of the ‘‘ Medina Gin Palace” 
without further conversation. 
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After a few words with the man who acted as proprietor, 
Austen and his friend seated themselves, and glasses of plain 
soda water were set before them. 

Merridew lighted a cigar and tried to disguise his dislike to 
his surroundings by burying himself in a paper. 

Austen though he smoked did not read, but sat dreamily 
watching the blue wreath that curled upwards from his pipe with 
eyes clouded by many thoughts. 

Nearly an hour passed, and the hands of the big clock stood 
at a quarter past eleven, when a clamour at the door caused 
Austen to look across to the entrance. 

The great swinging doors were shaken violently, pushed 
partially open, swung to again, and finally burst open to admit 
two persons, a man and a girl, or very young woman. The man 
was quite old, and so short as to be almost a dwarf; he carried 
in one hand a violin and bow, and with the other clung feebly to 
the dress of the girl, and seemed to be trying to hold her back 
from entering the saloon. A few violent words and a frantic 
gesture from the latter caused Austen to leave his seat and cross 
to where the two stood, and as he did so the trouble in his eyes 
grew toa mingling of pain and shame with involuntary admi- 
ration. 

He had never seen a woman so beautiful—beautiful in spite 
of the only too evident fact that she had been drinking heavily. 

Before Austen reached them she had wrenched herself free 
of the old man’s grasp. ‘‘ Let me alone, will you, father!’ she 
said fiercely, standing before him like some beautiful stage 
queen, her magnificent figure outlined by the closely fitting dress 
of shabby brown velvet which she wore; the masses of her red- 
gold hair crowned by a large hat of brown beaver with drooping 
feathers, her eyes brilliant with the devil of drink. The old man 
laid his trembling hand upon her arm, but with a sudden access 
of fury she flung him off. Unable to recover his balance he fell 
heavily, striking his head against the iron foot of one of the tables. 
When they lifted him up, blood was flowing from a cut on his 
temple, and instantly the saloon rang with oaths and exclamations. 

Sobered by the shock, the girl gave a low cry and knelt 
down by her unconscious father, kissing his hands and holding 
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them to her cheek with a gesture almost motherly in its tender- 
ness. The abuse of the women who crowded round, she bore 
with a kind of fierce dignity. Only when, after arranging that 
Merridew should remain with the old man, Austen was about to 
leave in search of a cab, her mouth quivered as she looked round 
the ring of angry faces. 

‘Let me come with you!” she said faintly. Austen bowed 
assent, and heedless of the jeers of the crowd they passed out 
together into the darkness. The rain had stopped, or rather 
turned into that mixture of frost and fog known only to London 
in November ; raw, dripping, opaque, it engulfed them as they 
stepped into its pall of silence. 

“Put your arm in mine, unless you will go back,” said 
Austen briefly, and for answer felt the girl’s hand upon his 
sleeve. For twenty minutes or so they crept along, Austen feel- 
ing his way by the railings and guided by the muffled sounds that 
came to them through the steaming rawness. Shadowy slip- 
shod forms passed them, oaths and ribald words struck them like 
blows, and Austen forgot his errand, forgot the beautiful figure 
by his side, in the yearning of his soul to wash this great people 
from their foulness. 

At length as the fog grew denser, the glimmering lights less 
frequent, Austen stopped. ‘‘I think I have taken a wrong turn- 
ing,” he said apologetically ; ‘‘ we ought to have struck the Mile 
End Road long ago. I am sorry you have to walk so far.” 

The girl made no answer. Austen could dimly see her 
white face turned to him beautiful and tragic in its despair. For 
another half hour they dragged on till a belated hansom fronted 
them through the gloom, and the driver upon being hailed by 
Austen told them that they were “’arf wye to Bishopsgit,” and 
that he would drive them West, but not East, as his stables were 
in Westminster. 

‘‘Where do you live?” Austen asked, turning to the girl, 


““T fear we cannot get back tothe . . . to your father; my 
friend will see to him till the morning.” 
‘‘We have no home,” she answered stonily. ‘‘ We were 


turned out of our rooms this morning for owing three weeks’ 
rent. I have broken his heart and now I have killed him. Oh! 
father, father! ” 
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Austen thought she was about to faint and half helped, 
half lifted her into the cab. ‘123, Victoria Street,” he said to 
the cabman, “and a sovereign if you get there.” 

The girl leaned back with closed eyes; at length she spoke 
abruptly. “I . . . you must think me all that is bad. I am 
bad; for I have broken my old father’s heart, lost my engage- 
ment at the Opera, ruined our lives by my love of drink”; she 
paused, then laughed brokenly. ‘‘ What would you have?” she 
said. ‘‘My mother died from drink when I was not a year old! 
No,” as Austen would have spoken, ‘‘don’t excuse me, I am as 
bad as I can be, only I wanted you to know that Iam not . 
that I have always been about with dim, and he . . .” She 
broke down, unable to finish her sentence. 

Turning to her, Austen lifted his hat, and the lamp burning 
feebly behind them, showed her his grave, strong face, his tender, 
serious eyes. ‘‘ I am taking you to my rooms,” he said gently ; 
‘‘ my housekeeper will make you comfortable, and I shall sleep at 
my club.” 

Something in his manner seemed to soothe the girl, for she 
lay back again, and by her breathing Austen thought she was 
asleep. 

It seemed to him that they were hours in reaching Victoria 
Street, but at length they were there, the housekeeper waked and 
employed in making hot coffee, and the girl installed in a low 
chair by the fire, her beauty, with its splendour softened into a 
lovelier radiance by her tears filling the room. 

“The drink craving cannot have been long developed,” 
thought Austen, watching her as she lay with closed eyes; and 
as if answering his thought she looked up and met his eyes. ‘I 
have only taken to it again lately,” she said, “I gave it up once.” 

‘“‘And you will again! ”’ Austen said eagerly. 

““No,” she answered. ‘‘No! I shall never give it up till it 
has killed me!” 

There was nothing to answer to the hopeless conviction ot 
her tone, and neither spoke again till she had finished her coffee, 
and Austen rose to go. Then she spoke suddenly, almost 
fiercely, ‘‘ Tell me about yourself, who are you, and what were 
you doing in that hell to-night?” And standing looking down at 
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her, Austen told her. ‘And so I am fed and clothed by money 
that is the price of shame,” he ended, ‘that I may remember 
every hour that my life is a sacrifice for those my brothers.” 

The girl sat up and leaned towards him, her eyes wide and 
beautiful with a new light. ‘But why your life ?”’ she whispered. 

And Austen answered again, ‘‘ Because I love them.” 

“Love them! love drunkards! do you love even me ?”’ 

“You also!” The grave tones did not alter. 

She gazed up at him. ‘All drunkards!” she repeated. 
Then with a laugh that was a sob, “‘ yet you would not kiss me.”’ 

Austen bent down and kissed the broad white brow beneath 
the heavy hair, his face was very pale and he did not speak. 

“Go! go!” she cried breathlessly, and covered her face to 
hide it from him, ‘‘ go, and leave me to remember that the only 
man who has ever kissed me did so because I was a drunkard ! 
Does God love like that ?” 

In the morning when Austen came to his rooms she was 
gone, and he never saw her again. But he heard of the deadly 
fight waged between a newly awakened soul and anawful animal 
craving, and knew that before rest came the victory had been 
won. And later it was given to him to know the tie which bound 
his life and hers, stretching from out the past and linking them 
for good or ill. And he knew that as his heart desired even so it 
had been given to him, and that he had saved a soul alive. 

E. M. GREEN. 


AFTERWORD 


In the above, as in the previous stories which have appeared 
in the pages of this REVIEW, the aim of the writer has been to 
familiarise the reader with the idea of the evolution of the soul 
through a succession of lives upon this earth. To the Theo- 
sophical reader such an idea is already familiar, the doctrines of 
reincarnation and karma are the basis of his thinking, the 
centre of his philosophy, the keystone of the fabric which he 
builds upon the mental plane. This is much; but not enough. 
Right thinking is the basis of right doing; but there is a link 
which is essential to the interdependence of the two. Right 
feeling is necessary, if that whichis seen by the mind in its hours 
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of calm is to become the conviction that supports and illumines 
when the storm is raging. With most of us the emotions are 
as yet the most developed part of our nature; what we feel stays 
by us when what we think is blotted out by the mists of pain, or 
swept from our sight by the flood tide of passion and desire. 
In Theosophic parlance, the plane on which the great majority 
of us function most easily at our present stage of development 
is the astral—the strongest principle of our nature the kamic 
or emotional. This being so, something more than an intellec- 
tual grasp of these two great clues—reincarnation and karma— 
is needed by the man who would apply them to life and its 
problems; something more vivid than acquiescence, more vital 
than mere belief. We need to get these ideas ingrained in our 
consciousness; and not in our consciousness as Theosophists 
only, but in the great world-consciousness that is so quickly 
tinged by even a small stream of steady, definite thought. We 
need to know, not only in our transcendental moments, but in 
our work-a-day commonplace hours, that man is the outcome of 
his past, the master of his present, the builder of his future. 
If we did know this we should hear the clear rational doctrine of 
cause and effect applied with no uncertain note to the vaster 
issues of the evolving life of the soul; we should boldly base 
our conception of existence and destiny upon that doctrine, in- 
stead of tentatively trying to graft the doctrine upon our pre- 
conceptions. 

We need to know with every part of our consciousness that 
is as yet quickened into life, and to this end it has seemed good 
to the Editors of this REvIEw to permit the presentment of 
these two old yet new truths of reincarnation and karma in the 
setting of fiction, so that the kamic “child” in each of us may 
have the coloured picture that he loves, which may perchance set 
up permanent thought-forms in the astral matter of the brain, 
thought-forms that will remain in the hour of tribulation and 
image on the blank sheet of doubt and despair part of the 
answer of God to man’s eternal Why ? 

Eo MiG. 
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Sree AND: ORIGIN: OF) THE. EARLIEST 
GREEK TRISMEGISTIC LITERATURE * 


In our last paper on ‘‘ Hermes the Thrice-greatest according to 
Manetho, High Priest of Egypt” we treated of the monuments 
of Hermes. The inscriptions on these monuments were trans- 
lated by the priesthood of the second Hermes and written on 
papyrus, and the whole collection of such treatises was known 
by the general title Books of Hermes. These Books, or rather 
collection of books, were later on forty-two in number, as we 
learn from Clement of Alexandria; but the complete cycle of 
literature may probably have been divided into forty-nine 
sections, seven of which were kept secret from all but the very 
few. Clement, writing in the third quarter of the second cen- 
tury, describes one of the sacred processions of the Egyptians as 
follows: 

‘* First comes the ‘Singer’ bearing some one of the symbols 
of music. This [priest], they tell us, has to make himself master 
of two of the Books of Hermes, one of which contains (1) Hymns 
fin honour] of the Gods,+ and the other (2) Reflections{ on the 
Kingly Life. 

“ After the ‘Singer ’ comes the ‘ Time-watcher’ bearing the 
symbols of the star-science, a dial after a hand and phcenix. He 
must have the division of the Books of Hermes which treats of the 
stars ever at the tip of his tongue—there being four of such 


* See my previous articles on the Hermetic Treatises, the Trismegistic Litera- 
ture, and Hermes the Thrice-greatest, running from Dec. 1898 onwards in this 
REVIEW. 


} I have numbered the books and used capitals for greater clearness. 


t €xXoytopdy, I do not know what this term means in this connection. The 
usual translation of ‘‘ Regulations” seems to me unsatisfactory. Some word such 
as ‘' Praise" (? read evAoyio 1.67) seems to be required, as may be seen from the 
title of one of the fragments of The Definitions of Asclepius to King Ammon entitled On 
Praise to the Supreme and Eulogy of the King. See my papers on ‘' The Trismegistic 
Literature,’ THE THEosopuicaL REVIEW, vol. xxiv., p. 224. 
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books. The first of these deals with (3) the Ordering of the 
apparently Fixed Stars,* the next [two] (4 and 5) with the con- 
junctions and variations of Light of the Sun and Moon, and the 
last (6) with the Risings [of the Stars]. 

‘Next comes the ‘ Scribe of the Mysteries,’ with wings on his 
head, having in either hand a book and arulert in which is the 
ink and reed pen with which they write. He has to know what 
they call the sacred characters, and the books about (7) Cosmo- 
graphy, and (8) Geography, (g) the Constitution of the Sun and 
Moon, and (10) of the Five Planets, (11) the Survey of Egypt, 
and (12) the Chart of the Nile, (13) the List of the Appurte- 
nances of the Temples and (14) of the Lands consecrated to 
them, (15) the Measures, and (16) Things used in the Sacred 
Rites. 

‘‘ After the above mentioned comes the ‘ Overseer! of the 
Ceremonies,’ bearing the cubit of justice and the libation cup 
[as his symbols]. He must know all the books relating to the 
training [of the conductors of the public cult], and those that 
they call the victim-sealing§ books. There are ten of these 
books which deal with the worship which they pay to the gods, 
and in which the Egyptian cult is contained; namely [those 
which treat] of (17) Sacrifice, (18) First-fruits, (t9) Hymns, (20) 
Prayers, (21) Processions, (22) Feasts, and (23-26) the like. 

‘“‘ After all of these comes the ‘Prophet’ clasping to his 
breast the water-vase so that all can see it ; and after him follow 


lol 3 al 
* tov arAavav datvopevav aoTpwv. 
/ . 
} kavova, this must mean a hollow wooden case shaped like a ruler. 


t orodtorys, called also tepdatoAos. This priestly office is usually translated 
as the ‘‘keeper of the vestments,’ the ‘‘one who is over the wardrobe.” But 
such a meaning is entirely foreign to the contents of the books which are assigned 


to him. He was evidently the organiser of the ceremonies, especially the pro- 
cessions. 


ie pocxer ppay.otikd, that is to say, literally, books relating to the art of one who 
picks out and ‘seals calves'’ for sacrifice. The literal meaning originally referred to 
the selection of the sacred Apis bull-calf, into which the power of the god was 
supposed to have re-incarnated, in the relic of some primitive magic rite which the 
conservatism of the Egyptians still retained in the public cult. Its meaning, however 
was later on far more general, as we see by the nature of the books assigned to this 
division. Boulage, in his Mystéves d’Isis (Paris ; 1820, p. 21), asserts that ‘the seal of 
the priests which marked the victims was a man kneeing with his hands bound 
behind his back, and a sword pointed at his throat, for it was in this attitude that 
the neophyte received the first initiation, signifying that he agreed to perish by the 
sword if he revealed any of the secrets revealed to him,” But no authority is given 
by Boulage for this statement. 
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those who carry the bread that is to be distributed.* The 
‘Prophet,’ as chief of the temple, learns by heart the ten books 
which are called ‘hieratic’; these contain the volumes (27-36) 
treating of the Laws, and the Gods, and the whole Discipline of 
the Priests. For you must know that the ‘ Prophet’ among the 
Egyptians is also the superviser of the distribution of the 
[temple] revenues. Now the books which are absolutely indis- 
pensablet+ for Hermest are forty-two in number. Six-and-thirty 
of them, which contain the whole wisdom-discipline§ of the 
Egyptians, are learned by heart by the [grades of priests] already 
mentioned. The remaining six are learned by the ‘ Shrine- 
bearers ’;|| these are medical treatises dealing with (37) the 
Constitution of the Body, with (38) Diseases, (39) Instruments, 
(40) Drugs, (41) Eyes! and finally (42) with the Maladies of 
Women.”’** 

This exceedingly interesting passage of Clement gives us the 
general catalogue of the Egyptian priestly library and the back- 
ground of the Greek translations and adaptations in our Trisme- 
gistic writings. 

The whole of these writings fall into this frame, and the 
oldest deposit or ‘‘ Pemandrés”’ group fits in excellently with the 
content of the hieratic books (the titles of which Clement has 
unfortunately omitted), or with those that were kept secret. 


* of Thy exreupw Tov dptwv Baotdlovtes. The “ Prophet”’ belonged to the 
grade of high priests who had practical knowledge of the inner way. As the flood 
of the Nile came down and irrigated the fields and brought forth the grain for 
bread, and so gave food to Egypt, so did the living stream of the Gnosis from the 
infinite heights of space pour into the Hierophant, and he in his turn became 
Father Nile for the priests, his disciples, who in their turn distributed the bread of 
knowledge to the people. A pleasing symbolism, of which the bread and water of 
the earlier ascetic schools of Christendom, who rejected wine, was perhaps a re- 
miniscence. Nor has even the General Church in its older forms forgotten to 
sprinkle the people from the water-vase and distribute among them the bread. 


+ This seems to bear out my supposition that there were others, the know- 
ledge of which was optional, or rather reserved for the few. 

{ That is the priesthood 

§ Lit., philosophy. 

\| macTopopot, those who carried the pastos as a symbol; this apparently sym- 
bolised the shrine or casket of the soul, inother words the human body. These Pasto- 
phors were the priests who were the physicians of the body; the higher grades 
being presumably physicians of the soul. 

{ This seems to be an error of the copyist. 

** Clementis Alexandrini Opera, vi., iv. Ed. Dindorf, iii. 156, 157 (Oxford ; 


1869). 
3 
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These hieratic books were evidently the more important and 
were in the charge of the ‘‘ Prophet,” that is to say of those high- 
priests of the temple who were the directors of the prophetic 
discipline, the very subject of our “‘ Pemandrés”’ treatises.* 

We might next turn to the works of Plato and shew the 
influence of the “Books of Hermes” on the mind of the 
greatest intellect of Greece; but the task would be too long for - 
our present sketch, and it is enough to point to the cosmogony 
of the Timeus, the work of Plato’s old age, when he had grown 
tired of dialectic, and preferred exposition. A Pythagorean 
treatise, some one will say. Yes; Platonic, Pythagorean, Her- 
metic; in direct contact with the wisdom-tradition. The back- 
ground of the cosmogony of the Timeus is the same as the back- 
ground of the cosmogony of The Shepherd. But indeed there 
are numberless points of contact in Plato. 

From the Trismegistic literature itself also it might be pos- 
sible to sift out certain indications and analyse certain statements 
which seem to contain more detailed corroboration of the orderly 
tradition of the wisdom-cultus of the Egyptians from pre-historic 
times; these indications and statements are mostly to be found 
in the treatise called The Virgin of the World, but the text seems 
to be faulty in the most important passages for this purpose, and 
so far I have not been able to follow the details intelligently. 

We have now, I think, sufficient material to enable us to 
suggest a probable date for the earliest substratum of the 
Trismegistic literature, and to point to the circle from which it 
emanated. 

The first thing that strikes us is that the earliest treatises, 
such as The Shepherd, The Cup, The Key, and The Secret Sermon, 
were originally not meant for general circulation. They carry 
on their faces all the marks of instructions intended for pupils 
of the sacred science, and one of them specifically treats of the 
‘‘ promise of silence.” In later days no doubt they had a much 
wider circulation, as was the case with many similar treatises 
from, say, the beginning of the second century A.D., onwards. 
contain peteconcet to (nt ties of (ete foriy: Fog’ Micke ead a ap a 
Osiris, p. 255. : 

+ See Pietschmann, of. cit., pp. 33 sqq. 
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~The enormous religious activity of the times forced such treatises 
into an ever wider and wider circulation. But in the beginning 
it was not so. 

It is also evident from what has been said above that they 
were translations, or compositions based for the most part on 
Egyptian originals, and that they were intended for Greeks, or 
those who were trained in Greek culture. 

Now we have already seen that just as the chronicles and 
sacred books of the Hebrews were translated into Greek in 
Ptolemaic times, so also the chronicles and religious tenets of 
the Egyptians were translated into Greek in the same period; 
and that just as the name of the ‘‘ Seventy’ was associated 
with the translation of the Old Covenant documents, so was the 
name of Manetho associated with the translation of the Egyptian 
records. This translation activity was in full swing prior to 
250 B.C. 

But in the general history of the world it usually happens 
that religious treatises are translated from one language into 
another privately, before any public work is attempted. The 
members of the secret schools and the initiates of the mysteries, 
which were the common institution of antiquity, would naturally 
be the first to have a knowledge of the inner doctrines of the 
cults of the foreign countries which they visited or in which they 
settled; and only later on would any more general information 
be circulated. 

It might, therefore, be a not improbable presumption, that 
the translations of these ‘‘apocryphal” or secret documents 
were made even prior to the publicly circulated translations of 
Manetho, which dealt with chronology and history, and with 
the more general features of cult and ceremony. 

If then we place them at a period contemporary with the 
public translation activity of Manetho and his colleagues we 
shall be well within the bounds of probability. There is nothing, 
as far as I can see, in these earliest translations to militate 
against this hypothesis. 

We have already seen from the quotations from Manetho 
and from the account of Plutarch, which was in all probability 
taken from the Greek writings of Manetho, that the fundamental 
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teachings of the Egyptian mystery-tradition were identical with 
the main tenets of our treatises, and we shall further see from 
the Egyptian records themselves that these were the actual 
dogmas of the ancient tradition of the Seriadic Land. The testi- 
mony of Iamblichus still further makes this point clear. 

The superficial objection that these oldest treatises are 
Christian in any ordinary sense, based on the fact that the 
Logos-doctrine is fundamental in them, has been already dis- 
posed of by the evidence we have brought forward to show the 
priority of that doctrine to Christianity. It is further evident 
that the form of this doctrine in our treatises is earlier than the 
orthodox Christian Logos-tenet ; it is far closer to the Philonean 
type of the doctrine and is far removed from any identification 
of a living teacher with the Logos. It will be further shown in 
the sequel that this Logos-doctrine was the archaic dogma of 
ancient Khem. 

The objection that our treatises are Neoplatonic has been 
fully combated, while at the sarne time it has been shown that 
their content was derived from the same source whence 
Pythagoras and Plato drew their inspiration. And if it should 
be objected that neither Pythagoras nor Plato, as far as we 
have any record, quote anything from the Egyptian monuments, 
the answer to this is sufficiently made by the reflection that 
they were taught under a strict promise of secrecy, and this side 
of their teaching they had to hand on under the same conditions, 
They could intellectually philosophize in their public lectures 
and dialogues, but they could not go further. 

But, it may be further asked, are we so sure that the 
doctrines of these earliest Trismegistic treatises are purely 
Egyptian? There is, it may be said, a distinct flavour of 
Judaism in them. To this we answer: If the term Semitism is 
used, we fully agree. The striking parallel between the cos- 
mogony with which Sanchuniathon prefaces his Phoenician 
mythology and history, and which he is said to have found in 
the Cosmogony of Thoth, with the cosmogonical vision in The 
Shepherd, discloses distinct parallels with the general Semitic 
tradition of the beginnings. But this can scarcely be claimed to | 
be exclusively Jewish. Indeed the fashion of attributing every- 
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‘thing Semitic to the Jews is an entire reversal of the facts. 
The Jews were but a small and late branchlet of the great 
Semitic family, many of whose traditions they appropriated for 
their own purposes. 

It should be remembered that for five hundred years (2000- 
1500 B.C.) Egypt was under the dominion of Semetic conquerors, 
the Hyksds. Many of them intermarried with the Egyptians 
and left a permanent trace on the traditions of the country. 
Here we have a point of contact between two great traditions, 
two great religions, each of which centred in the cult of the 
Supreme Being as manifested physically in the glorious orb of 
day. Each had its priests and its mysteries; and in these mys- 
teries there may well have been a common ground as well as 
points of difference. That the two religions while side by side 
not only modified the public cult but also brought about some 
modifications even in the mystery-cultus itself is a most natural 
hypothesis. It is not, therefore, surprising to find traces of this 
blending in translations from later Egyptian originals.* 

That, however, we shall be able to trace the modifications 
which occurred, in detail, is not to be hoped in our present state 
of knowledge of Egyptology. The subject is not only in the 
nature of things very difficult—for we are dealing with the secret 
side of religion—but it is rendered all the more difficult because 
of our ignorance of the exact history of the times. The work is 
being slowly done, and every year brings fresh documents and 
inscriptions to light, but many years must elapse before even the 
documents we already possess can be thoroughly examined and 
compared. 

We have, however, seen that within the Egyptian tradition 
itself we have to deal with a series of translations from the time 
of the Egyptian civilisation which existed before the Atlantic 
flood, onwards. But at present it would be useless to attempt 
to turn traditions into history. All we know is that tradition 

* In this connection it is interesting to notice that Seth, the Hyksos name for 
the supreme deity, was subsequently, after the expulsion of the hated conquerors, 
degraded by the Egyptians into the title of the evil principle Set-Typhon. See 
Pleyte’s La Religion des Pré-Isvaélites; Recherches sur le Diew Seth (Leyden; 1865). 
Compare also the Devas of the Hindus and the Daevas of the Persians, the Daimones 


of the Greeks and the Demons of the Christians, for a similar change of meaning 
in sacred titles. 
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regarded the prediluvian civilisation of Egypt as the epoch of 
great glory, when that civilisation was watched over by Divine 
Kings or Demi-gods. It was a time at which the forefathers of 
the initiated hierophants existed, ‘‘ Uranus” and ‘“‘ Cronus,” 
and such old-world kings and gods, as our Greek translations 
tell us, but known to the Egyptians by other names. Then 
came the flood when the Atlantic Island went down, and des- 
troyed that civilisation, the secret monuments alone preserving 
the recollection of it. The first Hermes had thus gone to his 
own, leaving his ‘‘ Books ”’ for the new civilisation which was to 
re-occupy the Seriadic Land when the waters had abated. Then 
we have the second Hermes, and later still Tat, and still 
later Asclepius. But if Hermes was the symbol of a per- 
sonified succession of hierophant-initiates, so also were Tat 
and Asclepius the names of later schools. In this connection 
perhaps it is well to remember that, in the time of Clement 
of Alexandria, the class of priests called ‘‘ Pastophori”’ were 
students of the art of healing. Now Asclepius was the Greek 
name of the god of healing par excellence. 

It is also well to remember that according to universal tradi- 
tion the greatest teachers are always regarded as the earliest, a 
tradition to which we moderns have little patience to listen, for we 
are the slaves of a very narrow view of evolution which invariably 
tries to trace everything from the unaided “ primitive man” 
upwards. But the most ancient tradition of the world, which 
invariably looks back to a time when great teachers and kings 
ruled and instructed nations, has outlived so many phases of 
scepticism, that it may survive even the incredulity of the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

It.seems to me, then, that the second Hermes was the priest- 
hood that ruled the second civilisation of Egypt after the “flood,” 
whenever that civilisation flourished, perhaps some seven thou- 
sand years B.c.; that that civilisation after a period of vigour 
grew old and began to decay, and from about 4000 years B.C. sank 
gradually to lower and lower levels. After 4000 B.c. it produced 
few such priests or adepts as those who had reached the level of 
the high-priesthood of the second Hermes. The Tat and 
Asclepius periods are far later, and it is from documents of the 
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priesthood of these later schools, who had forgotten much, that 
our Greek translations were made. No longer was even the 
mystery-tradition a pure one, but one blended with Semitic 
elements, though not Jewish. 

Nevertheless, even in these later degenerate days there were 
still schools for the study of the inner science of divine things, 
and it is to the initiates of one of these schools that we owe our 
Greek translations. But to what school; can we at all localise 
it? With our present knowledge I am afraid that this is im- 
possible. Beyond the fact that it was Egyptian we can hardly 
goat present. There is, however, an indication in our treatises 
that should not be neglected. It is manifest that our school is 
the direct progenitor of the Basilidian and Valentinian Gnosis. 
The form of the Gnosis contained in our documents is evidently 
earlier, simpler, more sober, less boastful of itself. It has not yet 
been exaggerated by the enthusiastic fervour and fertile imagina- 
tion of the later semi-propagandist schools. It was the boastful 
claims of proselytising Judaism and of propagandist Christianity 
which forced on this later phase of Gnosticism. The earlier 
Gnosis had no necessity to do soinits silent retreats. But these 
retreats were neither the monasteries of the Therapeuts, nor the 
communities of the Essenes, nor any of the well-known mystic 
schools of the time, though doubtless students of the Gnosis 
were drawn from many of these bodies. There were then, as 
there have always been, certain centres in which the Light of 
Life still flamed, and a glimmer of that Light is to be seen in 
the beautiful treatises, intended for pupils in the outer court of 
the Great Temple, which we have translated. 

But besides the Egyptian and Semitic phase of the mystery- 
tradition which can be detected in our treatises, there is also 
another phase, a Greek ancient influence; for in Alexandria all 
three influences were felt. Whence this came is difficult to surmise, 
for we know so little of that ancient tradition which the Greeks 
called Orphic. But it played on the Greece of Homer and 
Hesiod, that later Greece of history which arose far longer after 
the “flood ” than the second civilisation of Egypt in the Nile 
Land. The Sibyl tradition and the Orphic tradition I have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere had their archaic roots in the 
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traditions of the prehistoric Greece of long ago, when the great 
Aryan nation that worshipped the Goddess of Wisdom inhabited 
the smiling land of Hellas, and successfully opposed the en- 
croachments of the proud kingdom of the Atlantic Continent, 
ten thousand years before our era. This was the Greece con- 
temporary with the first Hermes, before the ‘“‘ flood” drove the 
Aryan conquerors back to the North. But the ‘ Orphic” 
element in our treatises belongs to a far later period, when, some 
600 years B.Cc., a great revival of inner things was attempted in 
Hellas and some part of the past was recalled to the memory of 
the later Greeks. 

It has been no part of our task to attempt to trace the 
Hermes-idea along the pure line of Greek descent, for this 
would have led us too far from our immediate subject. There 
is, however, one element of that tradition which is of great in- 
terest, and to which we may draw the attention of students in 
passing. The beautiful idea of the Christ as the ‘‘ Good Shep- 
herd” is familiar to every Christian child. Why the Christ is 
the Shepherd of all men is shown us by the first of our marvellous 
treatises. In it we have the universal doctrine apart from any 
historical dogma, the eternal truth of an ever-recurring fact, and 
not the exaggeration of one instance of it. 

The representation of Christ as the Good Shepherd was one 
of the earliest efforts of Christian art ; but the prototype was far 
earlier than Christianity, in fact it was exceedingly archaic. 
Statues of Hermes Kriophoros, or Hermes with a ram or lamb 
standing beside him, or in his arms, or on his shoulder, were one 
of the most favourite subjects for the chisel in Greece. We have 
specimens dating to the archaic period of Greek art.* Hermes in 
these ancient statues has a pointed cap and not the winged head- 
dress and sandals of later art. This type in all probability goes 
back to Chaldzean symbolic art, to the bearers of the twelve “ signs 
of the zodiac,” the ‘sacred animals.” These were the twelve 
septs or classes of priests. Here we see that the Greek tradition 
itself was not pure Aryan even in its so-called archaic period. 
Chaldza had given of her wisdom to post-diluvian Greece, even 


* See Roscher’s Lexikon, art. ‘Hermes.’ ‘ Hermes in der Kunst ''—'' Periode 
des Archaismus." z 
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as she had perchance been in relation with Greece before the 
flood. Here then we have another element in the Hermes-idea. 
In fact nowhere do we find a pure line of tradition; in every 
religion there are blendings and have been blendings. There was 
unconscious syncretism (and conscious also) long before the days 
of Alexandria, for unconscious syncretism is as old as race- 
blendings. For even as all men are kin, so are popular cults 
related ; and even as the religion of nobler souls is of one pater- 
nity, so are the theosophies of all religions from one source. 

One of the greatest secrets of the innermost initiated circles 
was the grand fact that all the great religions had their roots in 
one mother soil. And it was the spreading of the consciousness of 
this stupendous truth which subsequently—after the initial period 
of scepticism of the Alexandrian schools—gave rise to the many 
conscious attempts to synthesise the various phases of religion, 
and make ‘‘ symphonies ”’ of apparently contradictory philosophi- 
caltenets. Modern research, which is essentially critical and an- 
alytical and rarely synthetical, classifies all these attempts under 
the term ‘‘syncretism,’’ a word which it invariably uses in a 
depreciatory sense, as characterising the blending of absolutely 
incompatible elements in the most uncritical fashion. But when 
the pendulum swings once more towards the side of synthesis, 
as it must do in the coming years—for we are but repeating 
to-day in greater detail what happened in the early centuries— 
then scholarship will once more recognise the unity of religion 
under the diversity of creeds and return to the old doctrine of 


the mysteries. 
G. R. S. MEAD 
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From the very beginning we have always been told that the true 
importance of the Theosophical movement lay, not in the mere 
extension of our knowledge of the laws under which we live and 
of the universe around us, but in the working out this know- 
ledge to a definite result whereby the world may be the better for 
it. This principle may, however, be taken in two different ways, 
according to the stage of development reached by its exponent. 
It may be used as a guide, a check upon us in our highest specu- 
lation and aspiration; ever keeping us in mind that all must be 
turned to the world’s use and not merely to our own—that we 
are but the advanced part of the great wave, a mere useless drop 
of water if we separate ourselves from the mass behind. But it 
may be, and constantly is, used by the Philistine to his darling 
end—the staying of all progress beyond the material world, the 
keeping back of all aspirants beyond his own low level. When- 
ever any teacher offers to his disciples anything beyond the 
commonplace maxims of the popular morality ; whenever a pupil 
manifests a tendency towards the higher planes of thought; 
there is always someone to cry out: ‘‘ You are neglecting the 
claims of the Great Orphan—till you have provided every man, 
woman, and child with all they need, you have no right to waste 
yourself in useless speculations.” And if we reply with the 
Master: ‘‘ Man doth not live by bread alone,” and our Philistine 
cannot deny it, he has still a resource left. He will say, as our 
friend Mr. Webb in the last number: ‘ All you can be permitted 
to do is to supply just the little which the ordinary scientific 
man can take in—baby that he is; you must take care not to 
overload his precious little stomach—a very trifle makes him ill; 
and, until he is grown up, you must not think even of anything 
beyond—all in its time!” 

But there are Theosophists who think differently ; and I for 
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one decline these limitations. I do not feel afraid that the 
readers of this REviEw will think me lacking in care for the poor 
and suffering around us, or wanting in sympathy with the real 
difficulties which our doctrines present to those whose minds are 
yet bound by the dogmas of their respective religions (often 
dearer to them than life itself), if I say that all this is of the earth 
—earthly. To gain the power to set all this right we must go 
higher ourselves, and tempt our pupils to follow us. It is from 
above, not from their own level, that we must reach the poor and 
ignorant on the physical plane. Nor is the case different with 
the rank and file of those who consider themselves scientific per- 
sons, and pride themselves on the superiority of their intelligence 
and the completeness with which they have emancipated them- 
selves from everything which cannot be seen by their micro- 
scopes and weighed in their balances. The idea that these may 
be reached by a judicious selection from the Theosophic 
doctrines—giving them a little bit at a time, and waiting till they 
have digested that, and then a little more, and so on—is plausible 
to one who has himself attained what he holds in this very way, 
as some of us have; but I venture to say that it does not meet 
the circumstances of the case. We all know, if we would stop to 
think, that no more than any other class of mankind do scientists 
form their own opinions independently for themselves. There 
are fashions in science as well asin art; and as a man passes 
beyond middle life he will have seen generation after generation 
of so-called scientific principles come and go—each lucky guess 
superseded in a few years by another ; like it proclaimed as at 
last the final discovery of science, and like it, after running its 
twenty or thirty years, quietly dying out, fading away as the next 
novelty comes to the front, without even so much vitality left as 
to raise a serious controversy with its successor. Before the 
average man of science will think of looking at our principles at 
all, there must come a change in the atmosphere in which he 
moves—something must bend his mind to take an interest in them, 
must present them to him as matters of consequence to the 
world, or he will pass them by as he ‘does the researches of the 
S.P.R. or the records of spiritualistic phenomena. How have 
the principles of science themselves gained their place? To 
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some great investigator comes an inspiration—very likely he will 
call it a lucky guess (we know better) which he, modestly and ten- 
tatively, puts forward as a principle which may lead to great re- 
sults. It is spoken of in newspapers—lectures are given upon it at 
scientific societies, congresses, and the like ; and presently to all 
the listeners and readers it is a dogma of the scientific Faith, to 
be enforced upon all heretics at the sword’s point. They have not 
studied the matter—it is not a slow process of investigation of 
arguments which has convinced them; yet it is not reason- 
able to blame them for their easy credence. What has happened 
to them is, simply, that a single man, living in an atmosphere of 
thought far beyond their level, had somehow enlarged their 
limited field of apprehension—has made thinkable by them a 
whole world of which they had previously nocognisance. Before 
his time it did not exist for them at all—now, it would be absurd 
for anyone to try to ignore it on the ground that he was not 
entirely satisfied with the proofs given by its defenders. 

Our Theosophical doctrines have so far failed to find general 
acceptance for the want of this power from above. That they 
are more or less disturbing to the mind of the average scientist 
is really (in my own view) a matter of no consequence at all. 
Our true business is, it seems to me, to set forth, as completely 
as possible, the whole view of the world they furnish; if with any 
kind of selection, rather the contrary one to the Philistine’s. The 
men of genius—the leaders of thought—those who are able, with 
half-a-dozen words, to make the ordinary scientist ‘burn what 
he has adored and adore what he has burned,” as they have done 
so many times before, will be drawn to us (if at all) by the broad 
general views, the glimpses of mysteries beyond all present 
knowledge which are the precise portion of our doctrine which 
our Philistine friend would have sedulously concealed lest men 
should laugh at him. They have no more interest than we our- 
selves in the mere “bread and butter sciences”; they live 
habitually in that very higher world of thought which the 
Philistine would gladly ignore, and draw from it the power 
to move the world which no mere scientific argument would 
give them. They laugh at nothing and are thankful to any 
one who will bring them a fact which transcends the ordinary 
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mode of thought and seems to make an exception to the 
accepted laws of nature; they are not custodians of the old, but 
the introducers of the new, and in such facts, which the mere 
scientist rejects as impossible, they recognise the way to the new 
light they seek. What they take up as a possibility, the next 
generation will know as a truth. 

_ There is something higher still which is being not unfre- 
quently misused in the same way—the fundamental principle of 
the Brotherhood of Mankind. It is not a new discovery, to be 
trumpeted abroad as a glory to our own vast wits, or a new panacea 
for all the woes of mankind. It is not the badge of any sect or 
party, but one single word (and that the commonest and most 
frequently uttered) of the great Wisdom. No sage or moralist, 
of ancient or modern times, but has taught it ; and if, as we have 
been assured, its re-assertion in the face of a civilisation which 
more and more energetically proclaims as the years go by 
**T am not my brother’s keeper ’’ is the most pressing need of the 
times, it is not by mere words, or what St. Paul (very rightly in 
this connection) calls ‘‘the foolishness of preaching ”’ that this is 
to be done. Read the statement printed on the cover of each 
number of this Revizew. The first object of the Theosophical 
Society is stated to be—“‘to form a nucleus of the universal brother- 
hood of mankind”; not to preach it, and least of all to make it 
the watchword of a movement intended to make a separation be- 
tween those who hold the same view of the present and cherish 
the same hope for the future. To make ourselves into such a 
nucleus as is thus suggested involves, as the very first step, the 
recognition we find in every school of occult thought, and we need 
not go further than Bulwer’s Zanonz to find distinctly formulated, 
that every Aspirant, however mistaken, however far behind, is 
our brother—to be helped and forwarded at all costs. Toa 
Theosophist, as to all his predecessors on the Path, the world of 
men divides itself into two classes. On the one side the Philis- 
tine, fully satisfied with himself and his place in the world, de- 
siring nothing beyond success and happiness in the physical life ; 
the man whose belated development has not yet brought him 
within sight of the true goal of his life. With these, however 
highly educated, we have but indirectly to do; life after life 
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they must return, lesson after lesson must they learn from 
karma, their stern schoolmaster, before the sacred thirst is 
awakened in them which shall bring them into the second class, 
which we may name with Goethe the Great Fellowship of the 
Unsatisfied, or shortly, in our own phrase, the Aspirants. 
Amongst these, the veritable Brethren, there must, there can be 
no such thing as division, in the true sense of the word ; all who 
have their faces set upwards and onwards towards the true 
Light are bound together by a tie which no difference of opinion, 
whether on matters of doctrine or of conduct, can for an instant 
missing the most 


loosen. Are they, as we think, wrong in faith 
direct path, not recognising the helps offered to them by the 
Powers who watch their progress? We too watch them, with 
loving sympathy and sorrow for their delay. It may very possibly 
not be the time for us to interfere; it is but rarely that we know 
enough of our brother’s soul to venture to try to teach him what, 
after all, he must learn for himself. Has he done what in our 
eyes is mischief, thinking it good? He will have to pay to the 
full the price of his fault; but this will not cloud the love with 
which the Masters watch his slow and interrupted advance, nor 
break their patience, knowing as they do the almost immeasur- 
able time before him. Nor must it make us impatient with him, 
even if our own feelings have been hurt by his conduct ; what- 
ever sufferings he may have caused us or those whom we love in 
this passing life of the flesh, are of absolutely no consequence 
compared with the oneness of aim which unites us. As long as 
anything of this kind makes us feel separate from our fellow 
aspirant or causes a breach in our mutual love we ourselves are 
yet far back—knowing little of the Spirit which quickeneth, still 
in the bonds of the flesh which profiteth nothing. 

This conception of degrees of relationship within the great 
Brotherhood is one which is unconsciously present in the mind 
of many who have no logical objection to make to the general 
statement. When you speak to the ordinary person of Universal 
Brotherhood he cannot deny the fact; but, in nine cases out of 
ten, he receives the statement with a kind of hesitation. If he 
dared to speak his real mind he might say something like this: 
‘“‘No, the expression ts far too strong—to be a fellow-man is not the 
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same thing as to be a brother. A brother, in the true sense of 
the word, one who has the same endowments, the same recollec- 
tions, the same hopes and desires as myself, one who can entirely 
sympathise with me, is a very rare thing; and many, perhaps 
most men, pass through life without having ever found one. I 
willingly grant that all are my relatives, more or less distant ; 
that all have a claim upon me for what assistance I can render 
them, in the proportion of our mutual affinity; but the vast 
majority of mankind is far removed from me, and it is not a 
brother’s part I have to perform to them.’’ Now, a Theosophist 
has nothing to say against this way of thinking; men do not, in 
fact, stand on the same general level, as the common view as- 
sumes. The vulgar idea of Universal Brotherhood is a child of 
the vulgar Christian idea that we are all successively created out 
of nothing by an almighty and irresponsible God, and are all His 
helpless and indistinguishable slaves, our possible differences of 
nature invisible across the vast space which separates creature 
and Creator. To our view the entities now manifesting in the 
world as men and women are beings the difference of whose age 
is something almost inconceivable, and the corresponding differ- 
ence of growth as great. The distinction of younger and elder 
brethren is not sufficient, for there are around us men and women 
of endlessly different families and races; creatures but recently 
evolved from the brute, and having as yet hardly more of the 
human than the shape; creatures degenerating back to the brute 
through ill-use of their opportunities, and nearly fallen to their 
level ; creatures whose thoughts and ways are unaccountable to 
us, because they are of the almost unmixed blood of an elder 
race than ours—one which ruled the world millions of years ago, 
a Saturn remorselessly thrust aside by the newer gods. And 
from this depth there rises a hierarchy up to our own level. 
These, to a Theosophist, form his younger brothers; and to 
these the due virtue for him to exercise may be named Compas- 
sion. He may not be called to their immediate service—we are 
not all bound to be nursemaids for the babies; but with his 
brotherly love must mingle infinite patience with their weakness 
and sorrow for the hard, rough lessons they have to learn as, one 
tiny step after another, they slowly and painfully make their 
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way upwards. He must despise none—not the most degraded 
savage, the lowest drunken waif of the London streets ; through 
these depths he has himself passed, and from the eyes of the 
very worst and foulest looks, as through prison bars, a soul in 
itself as pure and perfect, as veritably a spark of the Divine as 
his own. 

How shall I name the virtue we owe to our equals—those 
I have called ina more special manner our brethren—those who 
aspire as we do and are not raised above us by any knowledge or 
power which would set them distinctly on a higher level than 
our own? We must, of course, help them if they need help or 
counsel ; hold fast to them lest they drop from the ranks and be 
cut off by the enemy. Against childish petulance or serious 
malice we must set tireless patience and love overflowing all 
offence—are they not our own beloved brethren, spite of all, our 
life and growth bound up with theirs? But perhaps even more 
important than these virtues is the one which Goethe so im- 
presses upon us—Reverence. It is this which is so wanting in 
the numerous attempts at doing good, costing so much and 
achieving so little, which have marked the last half century in 
England. It is this which is the one condition for our doing 
good to our equals. Each of us is a separate and independent 
being, with his own special character, talents and powers. Each 
has his own way upwards (for at our level we no longer drift 
helplessly with the stream of time) and must, for the most part, 
find it for himself. For us to interfere is an intrusion, a lack 
of due respect for our brother’s soul. Even if we think we have 
found our own way, we may be sure by the very fact that it is 
not the way by which anyone else, even the soul we love most 
and believe to be likest to ourselves, is to find his Deliverance. 
It is not for us, but for the Masters above us to teach and guide 
our brethren; we may watch their course, and send loving and 
strengthening thoughts to their aid; we may modestly point out 
to them the stumbling-blocks which have brought us to grief, or 
gently suggest means which we have ourselves found helpful ; 
but if our advice or our warnings are rejected we must possess 
our souls in peace; we have done our duty, and the soul we 
have tried to help has gone his own road—if he gets forward 
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thus, it is well for him and for us that we did not persuade him 
to turn aside into ours. 

Our third branch of fraternal duty is to our elder brothers. 
We are not the crown of creation. The world was not planned 
and carried on for millions of years, only to produce men such 
as you and me; and our position on the scale of evolution may 
be fairly gauged by the manner in which we receive the Theo- 
sophic doctrine that we have our superiors, to whom we owe 
Loyalty. This, too, is a virtue not much in vogue in the present 
day. I use the word in preference to Devotion because it more 
exactly identifies the attitude of mind of which I speak. There 
is a so-called blind devotion, as that of a dog to his master, 
which is as far as possible from the loyalty we owe, not to the 
Masters only but to every pupil whose knowledge and love (both 
go together) exceed our own. But the difference lies in the 
intelligent appreciation which we have to bring to the plans and 
orders of the superior, not to the obedience we owe them. This 
is a point on which many may differ from me, and hence I must 
enlarge somewhat upon it. It may be said that we must use our 
own judgment—that we may and ought'to criticise, to choose and 
discuss, to do only what commends itself to us as right, and so 
forth. I do not desire to dogmatise ; there is a sense in which all 
this is perfectly true; but yet it seems to me that this way of speak- 
ing is founded ona mistake. I venture to think that it forgets what 
a Superior, in this sense, ts. He is, distinctly, mot one of our- 
selves put in a place of authority, one whose mode of action 
we may rightly criticise, as being ourselves qualified to take his 
place. He is our superior simply and solely because his know- 
ledge, wisdom and love are admittedly greater than ours; 
and to suppose that He might give orders whose unwisdom could 
be evident to our eyes seems to me an absurdity. Speaking only 
for myself, and with full consciousness that Iam laying a tempting 
‘‘ bone of contention”’ before not a few of my readers, I will ven- 
ture to say that to my own mind anyone standing above me upon 
the Path is entitled to my loyalty to an extent absolutely un- 
limited ; that if such an one were to come to me and say that he 
finds that his work would be facilitated by my labour, my pro- 
perty, or even by the contribution to his strength of my physical 
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life, I should not dream of hesitating for a moment to answer the 
demand. To all plea that I might be thus required to do wrong, 
I reply with the old legal maxim, ‘‘ The King can do no wrong.” 
All the extravagances of loyalty which seem to us now so touch- 
ing and yet so foolish when poured forth upon a human monarch, 
in character and mind usually far beneath the loving souls who 
spend their lives like water for his worthless sake, are fully 
justified when our King is our true Superior. A Master who 
does not know better than I, nor love more deeply—whose word 
does not carry with it, as was said of Jove’s, the full persua- 
sion that to obey it is the noblest and highest thing in all the 
three worlds—from whom power does not go forth to enable His 
servant to accomplish His word, is no Master of mine! 

Of the way in which this principle works downwards, and 
the claim it may give us, who are in our turn Superiors to those 
beneath us, we may speak some other time. I would rather end 
with the inspiring thought that such Superiors, so far above us, 
we have for our leaders in the Great Fight, and recall the song 
of the knights of King Arthur, the type and presentation of the 
true spiritual King : 

Blow trumpet! He will lift us from the dust. 


Blow trumpet! Live the strength and die the lust ! 
Clang battle axe and clash brand! Let the King reign! 


A. A. WELLS. 


SHALL the mind be a public arena, or a hypethral Temple consecrated 
to the service of the gods ?—TuorEau. 


OTHER men’s sins are before our eyes, our own are behind our backs. 
—SENECA. 


Know of a truth that only the time shadows have perished or are 
perishable, the Real Being of whatever was, and whatever is, and 
whatever will be, is even now and for ever.—CARLYLE. 


How seek the way which leadeth to our wishes? By renouncing our 
wishes, The crown of excellence is renunciation. . . .—Hariz, 
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THEOSOPHY AND MODERN THOUGHT 


THE last year of the nineteenth century opens next month, and 
the present month has already seen the close of an important 
cycle. The Theosophical Society has just crossed the line to 
which its occult Teacher pointed as one of deep importance for 
its future; and, by the blessing of the Great Ones, those in 
whose charge she left it have been enabled to carry it forward 
into the new cycle with ‘the link unbroken.” The century, 
reckoned from a mistaken historical date, has no significance, 
not being linked to the natural order, and it does not fit into 
the scheme of things. Yet it serves as a kind of mental land- 
mark to many, and as the beginning of its last year and the end 
of a real cycle so nearly coincide we may not unfitly rest a 
moment at this juncture to glance backwards over the past, 
forwards into the future. We will survey the field of thought, 
not dwelling on minute details so much as estimating general 
changes and differences, and see if we cannot find something to 
encourage as well as something to instruct, as we weigh the 
changes which have come over the world of mind since the 
Society began its work wellnigh a quarter of a century ago, as 
we recognise the growth of the influence that has steadily per- 
meated the world’s thinking since 1875. 

Great and beneficent have been the changes in the realm 
of religion, that region of thought which comprises the highest 
problems of human life, the spiritual evolution of mankind, the 
raising of humanity to divinity. Christianity has largely 
modified its attitude, both in respect to other religions and as 
regards those who are within its own pale. From the very 
beginning of its work the Theosophical Society taught the 
fundamental unity of all religions and insisted on the supreme 
value of the ancient doctrines of the East. In the earliest work 
of Mr. Sinnett, the present Vice-President of the Society, we 
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find a quotation from a communication from a Master, in which 
it is stated that it was part of the task of the Society to lead 
the West to drink at the “‘long-sealed ancient fountains [of the 
East], to draw the proof that man may shape his own future 
destiny.”” The eastern teachings were to be spread broadcast 
through the West, because these teachings alone could save 
it from the then-menacing triumph of materialism, by making 
the existence and evolution of the soul a matter of certainty 
based on knowledge, instead of a dogma resting on authority 
and accepted by faith. 

During the last four-and-twenty years how changed has be- 
come the attitude of the churches around us. The dogmatism 
of pre-theosophical days has wellnigh disappeared in the educated 
classes, sharp edges of antagonism have been softened, a deeper 
hope and a wider charity are heard sounding from the pulpits, 
a greater willingness to acknowledge the value and the dignity 
of non-Christian religions is to be seen. We perceive in Chris- 
tendom, and especially among the Anglo-Saxon nations, to whom 
the efforts of the Society have been chiefly directed, a desire to 
find in religion something loftier, larger, more generous than 
dogmatic sectarianism; there is a readiness to listen to, a 
willingness to consider alien truths; and there are clear signs of 
a tendency to revive mysticism, to search after a deeper inner 
life, after the entrance to the ancient narrow path which all 
must tread who would change faith into knowledge, hope into 
certainty. The great teachings of the primitive Christian Church 
are at last being restated in the ears of the modern world; the 
idea that a religion could be founded without resting on a Gnosis 
is being dispelled, and its lost heritage of true knowledge is being 
restored to the Church. The work of the Society in Christen- 
dom lies less in increasing its nominal membership, in tying 
theosophical labels to eternal and universal truths, than in the 
silent influence exerted by theosophical teachings over the 
leaders of the religious world. That which shall change the face 
of Christendom will come from within, not from without, the 
Christian Church. While the Society may do the sowing of 
the seed, not for it the reaping of the grain, the storing of the 
sheaves. Those to whom the Christians look as their natural 
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leaders, these are they through whom the ancient truths can best 
reach the Christian churches; from the lips of those who are 
accepted as Christian teachers must come the persuasive elo- 
quence which shall allure and convince the Christian masses. 
The ancient truths must present themselves in familiar garments 
and not in foreign outlandish dress. It is for Theosophists to 
collect materials, to arrange them into shapes acceptable to the 
Christian student, to fill in the links of evidence that will bind 
the intellect, to unfold the mighty possibilities that lie within the 
faith of the Christian; when that work is partly done, Christian 
thinkers will themselves build in the materials placed at their 
disposition, will so present the truth that it shall allure and not 
alarm; when they become permeated with Theosophy, it 
matters not whether they use theosophical language or not; 
they will teach the ancient doctrines, revive the ancient lore, 
and then the truth of the Christ shall echo through His Church 
as it never yet has done, and men will see the beauty of the 
mystical Christianity so long lost to the world. The Wisdom 
Religion, clothed in the garb given to it by Jesus, shall become 
the inspiring hope of the western peoples, and by its spiritual 
teachings shall redeem their lives. That the Theosophical 
Society should begin so great a reformation is honour and 
privilege enough for its workers, and little boots it to whom 
may go the external glory of the revival of spirituality within the 
Church. ‘The kingdom of heaven cometh not with observa- 
tion,’’ and it is the silent unseen labour that builds the worlds. 
Let Theosophists rejoice that they may lay the unseen founda- 
tions of the temple; let others carve their own statues to 
fill its niches, and blazon their own memorials on its storied 
panes. 

As Christianity becomes mystical instead of dogmatic, 
spiritual instead of polemical, it will entirely change—as, in 
truth, it is already changing—its attitude towards the elder faiths 
of the world ; as the deeper truths are seen, they are seen to be 
everywhere, they are seen to be one, flowing from a single source. 
Then, instead of sending out missionaries to convert men from 
one religion to another—more often to alienate them from all 
religion—Christianity will bid its teachers share with others the 
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aspects of the truth they have perceived, while others equally 
share with them the aspects they in their turn have seen. Then 
shall spiritual light irradiate every nation, and all men shall 
confess that Divine truth is one. 

It is unnecessary to say how much the Theosophical Society 
has done in popularising Indian thought. The scholarly but 
hard and wooden translations of certain Orientalists gave but the 
bare skeleton of the noble works they devitalised, the dry bones 
bereft of the living spirit. Men who deny Yoga can never 
understand literature written by yogins; hence Sir Edwin 
Arnold stood alone in his sympathetic renderings of eastern 
religious ideals. Now we have a growing eastern literature in 
English, translated both by Indians and English, who are alike 
permeated by the eastern spirit and look at the world in the 
eastern way. And in addition to this we have the beginnings of 
an original literature, vibrant with eastern thoughts, while eastern 
ideals and eastern methods of training and developing the inner 
life are establishing themselves definitely in the western world. 
The initiative in this higher Orientalism is due wholly to the 
Theosophical Society, and it is this and not etymology which 
opens to the West the gateway of the Holy Places of the East. 

Let us turn from the region of religion to that of science, 
and here we shall find the deeply-scored traces of theosophical 
influence. The researches of Sir William Crookes, himself a 
member of the Society, have shown evolution going on in the 
supposed inorganic world, and have pointed to one underlying 
substance of which all the ‘‘elements”’ are but differentiations. 
The discovery of living crystals by Dr. von Schron has gone a 
long way towards justifying the theosophical teaching that all 
forms are produced by life-units. The experiments of Marconi 
have thrown light on the nature of telepathy, and those of Pro- 
fessor Oliver Lodge have demonstrated it to be a fact. The use 
of the X-rays has made clairvoyance intelligible to the “man in 
the street,”’ while Dr. Jebb has shown that life acts with intelli- 
gence in the building of crystalline forms. One fundamental 
principle after another with regard to the cosmos as understood 
by the Ancient Wisdom is being demonstrated, wholly or in 
part, by science, and even more marked, here as in religion, is 
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the change of attitude. The hard dogmatism respecting the in- 
visible worlds is giving way to an eager curiosity and an inclina- 
tion to experiment, and judgment is now suspended where twenty 
years ago it would have been condemnatory. Despite its re- 
luctance, science is being carried on into the regions of the in- 
visible and intangible, wherein her old apparatus fails her, 
wherein her method of questioning breaks down. When has a 
greater revolution taken place in thought than that which has 
occurred in science during the last quarter of a century? At 
the beginning of that period science started from that which 
the senses were able to cognise, and tentatively and suspiciously 
envisaged the invisible and intangible as a possible result of 
the visible and the tangible. Now modern thinkers are more 
and more inclined to regard the invisible and intangible as 
source rather than product, to endeavour to reach that subtle 
region which the senses cannot pierce, and to look at the forms 
which the senses cognise as mere expressions of the life that 
escapes them. The view which now_seems so poor and narrow, 
that thought is merely the result of molecular vibration, was a 
view which, within the recollection of some of us, dominated the 
scientific world. To measure the distance which science has 
travelled under the impulse from the spiritual regions of which 
the Theosophical Society is the chief expression, it is sufficient 
to put the early writings of Professor Huxley side by side with 
his latest. In that distance travelled, we see the influence of the 
deeper thought, the power of the reproclamation of derided 
spiritual verities ; science, however cautiously and doubtfully, is 
approaching the threshold, crossing which she will find herself 
in a region where the soul is recognised as the chief force and 
its powers are used for research. The signs around us show that 
that step across will become inevitable, and, once it is taken, 
science will become again the handmaid of religion, as matter 
is the handmaid of spirit, and religion and science will once more 
be seen as diverse but not antagonistic aspects of the One Truth. 

Theosophical thought is influencing the world of action as 
surely as the world of ideals and the world of ideas. The move- 
ment to bring about a happier social state, a closer union among 
men, a practical recognition of the brotherhood of man, rooted 
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in the spiritual unity of the race—this movement is the stream 
which in the world of action represents the impulse of spiritual 
energy. Wild and bitter words uttered on both sides by the 
ignorance of contending parties must not blind us to the pre- 
sence of a spirit higher than party-spirit, working steadily on- 
wards—as a steamship ploughs her steady course through tossing 
billows—towards a loftier type of society. As we watch the 
ways of men we see a change, a saner balance, a lessening of 
bitterness towards opponents, an admission that it is not enough 
to struggle for material improvement, but that the higher nature 
of man must also have scope to realise its greater hopes. No 
longer is there only a striving for bread and clothes and shelter, 
for escape from the pains of physical poverty ; there is a yearn- 
ing after a higher life, a recognition that even if the outer condi- 
tions were wholly satisfactory, they are but the beginning of a 
higher evolution, possible only when the rougher lessons have 
been learned, that man’s true greatness lies not in wealth nor his 
reward in luxury, that his fulfilment is not in a golden age for 
the body, but in the purification of the emotions, the expansion 
of the intellect, the evolution of the spiritual life. The brother- 
hood rooted in the spiritual nature, based on our unity in the 
spiritual world, is one that nothing can frustrate ; it lives in the 
region whence all energies come down, it flows from the Divine 
Spirit which is one. That Spirit, mightily working, can alone 
bring all things into perfect harmony on the lower planes, and in 
proportion to its effective manifestation will be physical and intel- 
lectual well-being. In the condition of ancient Peru, sketched by 
Mr. Leadbeater, we see in practical working all that is longed 
for, battled for, by those who picture the socialistic ‘‘ Utopia” ; 
but it is brought about by the unselfish rule of the wisest and 
most loving, not by a careful balancing of selfishnesses and the 
unstable legislation of the crowd. 

But Theosophy is not only for the enlightening of the 
worlds of feeling, thought and action in the wider sense, but is 
also the guide and teacher for the homely lives of common men. 
It is not only for the learned and the great, for those wide in in- 
tellectual grasp or mighty in emotional power, for the rulers and 
teachers of men. The Wisdom has a word for everyone and 
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not only for the few—since every child of man is son of God 
—and Those who stand where the ladder of evolution is lost 
in the Divine Light see with wider eyes than ours, as They 
gaze on the climbing crowds of men on every step of that 
long ladder. To them every man is dear, and They have 
help and teaching for the ignorant as well as for the learned. 
It is only the less ignorant who despise the ignorant; the 
wise have love and aid for all. Theosophy has for the learned 
work that may task their learning, but it has also simple words of 
counsel and of cheer for every toiling soul. The fact of brother- 
hood, the making it effective by reincarnation, the power that 
lies in karma—these broad and simple doctrines bring peace and 
hope that all may understand and share. The eternal Law, 
which deals justly with every soul, which gives to every man 
according to his sowing though he sow but a single grain, which, 
showing on one side the Face of absolute Justice, shows on the 
other the Face of absolute Compassion—for justice is only 
another name for love—that Law is so simple in its nature, 
though so difficult in its complex workings, that it serves 
as the basis of a moral training intelligible and suitable to 
all. Of ethical teaching Theosophy can have no more to 
give than has already been given by the World-Teachers, 
by Shri Krishna, by Zoroaster, by the Buddha and by the 
Christ. Who in the modern world may hope to add to what 
has fallen from those Divine lips? But Theosophy can, for 
the modern world, revivify and make real and _ intelligible 
the teaching, because it is a new expression from the same 
Source, another sounding out of the same Voice. It can teach 
the old methods for building character, and thus rationalise 
the evolution of the soul. It can give to the moral maxims the 
spirit that makes them living, it can show how to purify the life. 
Only by that purification can be caught a glimpse of that Purity 
which makes all earthly whiteness seem as‘ black; and truly if 
the Beatific Vision and Union with God be the goal to which re- 
ligion should lead the human spirit there is need of some more 
living spiritual teaching than is found in modern days in the 
religions of the world. 

The teaching, then, is for everyone, and yet there is a truth 
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in those words of the Christ that only those given to Him “ by 
the Father” can come to Him. For the Father in heaven is 
the Divine Monad in man, and only those in whom He is 
energising to the point of making them able to receive it will 
feel an impulse towards the Wisdom. The wish and the power 
to accept the teaching give the right to possess it, the feeling of 
attraction is the credentials for drawing nigh toit. If in the 
heart there is one thrill of feeling responding to the Great In- 
struction, one faint quiver of answer to its notes, then let the 
man come to the Teacher, for that is the impulse of the Father 
within him, and none thus impelled can be cast out. Thus 
taught the Christ, and ‘‘the common people heard Him gladly.” 
Thus taught the Buddha, and crowds gathered round Him and 
hung on his golden tones. Thus taught Shri Krishna, and cow- 
herds and children thronged to the music of His flute. Let 
him that is athirst drink, and let all who thirst not go their 
ways, till their hour also shall come. Down through the ages 
have come the voices of the Teachers, and the Theosophical 
Society can but re-echo the music, ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely.” 

By many ways, along many paths, men thread the jungles 
and the deserts of material life, by many roads they seek to find 
their home. There is but one home for all, the bosom of the 
Eternal, and ‘‘all men’s roads are Mine,” said the Beloved. 
The widest charity, the most generous tolerance, the willing- 
ness to accept all work and all workers, the absence of criticism, 
the absence of complaining, these are the marks of those who 
have touched the Feet of the Masters of Compassion. For in that 
region where They dwell, walls of separation are unknown, ex- 
clusion is undreamed of, all-inclusive love is the very atmosphere 
They breathe. There Wisdom has made aught but love impos- 
sible, for to be wise is to understand, to be wise is to see the 
One enshrined in and moving all. How then can the wise do 
aught but love the Life he adores in the Supreme and feels in 
himself? The ignorant may hate or despise; the wise can only 
love and help. And he is the true Theosophist, the follower of 
the Divine Wisdom, who accepts that central idea of unity and 
strives to make it living in heart and life. ANNIE BESANT. 
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Gee OUALIPICALTIONS OF, [THOSE WHO 
DESIRE, DELIVERANGE 


Or THE MuMUKSHU-PRAKARANA OF THE YOGA VASISHTHA 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 250) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue ANTIQUITY AND High AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE AND THE 
FURTHER ASSURANCE OF THE STUDENT THEREBY 


‘“On what occasion was this science delivered to thee, O Sage! 
by the Self-born? ” asked Rama. 

Vasishtha answered: ‘‘ From That wherein Rest and Motion 
are as one, which is the Inextinguishable Light within all Jivas, 
whose nature is best named ‘ Expanse of Consciousness ’—from 
that Being arose Vishnu in the beginning, as a wave on the surface 
of the ocean. Then from the Lotus-Heart of Vishnu, pollened with 
thick-crowding stars, was born the Parameshthin, Knower of 
Scripture and of Scripture meaning, encircled by the Gods and 
ancient Rishis. And He sent forth all this creation from within 
His mind. In thiscountry of Bharata Varsha,* in a corner of the 
continent of Jambudvipa, he placed races of men beset with 
pains and losses, mental and physical. Then, beholding all 
their wretchedness, a great compassion rose within His mind, as 
in a parent’s at the sight of children in distress! Pondering how 
they might find release, he called into existence Tapas, Dharma, 
Dana, Satya,t and the holy places of pilgrimage and worship. 
But he saw again that these were not enough, and that Release, 
that highest happiness which is named Nirvana, cannot come ex- 
cept from perfect knowledge. Then He evolved me from His 
mind, and I, appearing from somewhere, like small wavelet on the 
crest of ocean-billow, stood before Him, humble and obedient. 


* Ie., India, + Austerity, religious rites, gifts, order. 
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He bade me take seat on the northern petal of the Lotus where- 
on He was resting, and then said: ‘ My son! let thy mind forsake 
its Peace for a brief while, and gain experience of Ignorance, 
Avidya, and its consequence of restlessness.’ With this behest 
in guise of curse I lost the memory of my pure stainless inner 
spirit-nature, and gave place in my mind instead to pain, and 
sorrow, and disturbance, and the knowledge of Sathsara. Then 
Brahma said to me: ‘Ask me, my son! the remedy for thy 
pains, and I will tell thee, so that thou wilt be unhappy never- 
more.’ And I asked of Him and was taught, and then He bade 
me go as embodiment of His knowledge, and teach the Jivas of 
this Bharata Varsha that required such teaching, and were fit to 
receive it by Vairdgya and Vichara. And so I sit in my place 
while this creation lasts, doing the duty that was given to me. 

‘‘ And as He sent me forth, so has He sent forth other Rishis 
too, Sanatkumdara, Narada, and many others. So, when the 
happy times of Krita-yuga passed away, the times when all were 
virtuous, and each knew and discharged his duties to all others, 
then these Rishis made partition of the common earth into many 
lands and many countries, and appointed kings to rule in them, 
that ordinances might be well observed, and laws and limits 
fail not. And many sciences, of Smriti and of Yagfia,* and of 
other things, for the achieving of Dharma and of Kama, were 
given out by them. 

“‘Then as the wheel of time rolled further onwards, and 
deeper degeneracy came, and men began ever to step beyond the 
bounds set for them, and gave way more and more to hunger and 
to lust, inclemencies of weather, sufferings from heat and cold, 
rivalry and wars and the subjection of man to man, and the 
artifice of wealth with its inseparable consequence of poverty 
came on them, and distinctions of property arose, and penal laws 
and punishment followed, and monarchs found it more and more 
impossible to rule their subjects without engaging in wars with 
other monarchs. And great despondency and weariness came on 
these kings, and they were like to fail in their great work of 
government. Then we, the Rishis appointed for this purpose, 
first unfolded unto them these stores of knowledge, teaching them 


* Laws and sacrifices. 
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to understand the nature and the end of all creation, and see 
their duties and discharge them with the clear eye and strong 
heart of true insight. And, for the science was first given unto 
kings, it has come down under the name of RAaja-vidya, Raja- 
guhya. Thou too shalt learn it, and so fit thyself for thy great 
duties.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wo may ASK AND WuHo may ANSWER 


‘* Limited is the Vairagya that is born of special cause. RAajasa 
is it. A touch of pain breeding dislike of that which gave the 
touch is lost in the next following touch of pleasure. But thine 
is the unlimited Vairagya that is born without apparent outer 
cause, born of the inner sight that makes discrimination twixt 
the Fleeting and the Everlasting, and with it realises that the 
Fleeting, that which has an end, however long drawn out, cannot 
be separated from its Parting and its Pain. That is the Sattvika 
Vairagya. 

**King Arishtanemi, when old age came to him, went into 
the woods to make Tapasy4*, placing the people in the charge of 
his strong son. Long he dwelt in Tapas in the solitudes of the 
Gandha-madana mountains. Indra, Lord of Heaven, bade his 
messengers: ‘Go unto king Arishtanemi. Honour him and seat 
him on my heavenly car and bring him hither, so he may enjoy 
the glories and the greatness of my realms.’ They went with 
Indra’s message to the king. He questioned them. ‘Tell me 
first, ye messengers of Indra! what the joys and sorrows of your 
realms may be, and then shall I decide whether I ought to go 
with you or not.’ And they answered him: ‘The harvesting of 
pleasures there is in proportion to the seed sown here of acts of 
merit. Highest virtues lead to highest heaven ; middling ones 
lead to the middle plane of it; the common ones to the lowest 
thereof only. And jealousy is there of the greater; and ambition 
too to pass beyond the equals; and satisfaction also at the sight 
of others lower. And at the end, when the store of Punya is 
exhausted, on the aroma of which the soul fed and maintained 


* The same as Tapas or austerity, 
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itself in those high regions, then comes the fall, and the Gods 
die and re-descend into this world. Such are the merits, such 
the faults of Heaven.’ The king heard and then cried: ‘Go 
back to Indra! Much doI respect andthank him. Yet tell him 
from me that I crave not his joys. Take your car away. I am 
content with this dire Tapas, with the help of which I shall get 
rid of this impure, fleshly abode of mine.’ The messengers went 
back and made report of this to Indra. He was pleased and 
bade them go again, and this time lead the king to where the 
Rishi Valmiki dwelt, and pray the Rishi from him to give unto 
the king that which he wanted—Final Knowledge. 

‘¢ Thou too hast seen, O Prince! as thou didst well describe, 
that offices howsoever high, places and powers howsoever great, 
worlds howsoever glorious, lives howsoever far-reaching in space 
and long-lasting in time, are still as much short of the Infinite 
and the Supreme as the lowest, meanest, poorest, smallest and 
most ephemeral ; that mere addition of the finite to the finite 
will not make the Infinite; that the Inner alone is the Inner 
and the Infinite, ever-present and ever-available if we would only 
turn our eyes to It; that the Outer is always only the Outer and 
always within the Inner; and that the Knowledge of the Inner 
and the Infinite alone can bring satisfaction. . 

‘“‘ Knowledge is the only cure of ills. As the small ills of 
daily life are tided over with the help of petty knowledge, so can 
this giant, all-pervading Ill of Doubt, Despair and Weariness 
that lies concealed in the heart of all limited life, however high 
or low, be mastered only with the aid of the Great Knowledge of 
the Truth of Life and Death. 

‘“‘ Four are the warders standing at the gates within which 
dwells that knowledge : Shama (Peace of mind and Quietness), 
Vichaéra (Reflection), Santosha (Contentment), and SAdhu- 
samsarga (Association with the Good). 

‘“‘ He that is inthe grasp of that great Ill of Doubt, he that 
possesses the Sattvika Vairdgya, he that has the means to satisfy 
these four gate-keepers of his fitness, or three or two or even one 
alone of them completely—for service of the one if well-per- 
formed becomes the service of the others too—he can have those 
gates opened to him, 
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‘And he that has already passed these gates and made 
acquaintance with the Resident within, he is the person fit to 
guide the other there. 

‘Worthy art thou to ask, and I will answer. The way is 
the Ancient Way of Reason and Intelligence. Walk it with me 
untiringly. None may transcend it. Reason is the guide of all 
life. It includes all seeing.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue GREATNESS OF [TRUE KNOWLEDGE AND ITS ATTAINABILITY 


‘** Believe, O Prince! that such high knowledge is, and that 
untiring search by ever stronger thought will bring to it. Were 
it not so, how many great and good men would have succumbed 
to care and sought surcease of agony in suicide. Reflection 
shows the way to cure all pains. Let none think lightly then of 
such reflection. The men that served Vichara faithfully received 
from it the gift of that true insight which enabled them to look 
on all the passing process of the world, its loves and hates, its 
laughter and its tears, its ecstasies and anguish, with an equal 
mind, cool, feverless, at peace with all. They have viewed that 
process as a vast drama wherein the one single actor, Self, 
becoming the countless players and the scenes as well, lands, 
seas and forests, endlessly rehearses, for his own pastime, all 
possible experiences of pain and pleasure. They that have not 
yet found the secret of this view shall suffer till they find it. But 
when they find it then shall this journey through Sarhsara become 
as voluntary play to them. 

“Holding fast this view, the Great Ones, who have gained 
the lucid mind and seen the Self, roam in the worlds. They 
grieve not, want not, ask not good or ill. Doing all their duties 
they do nothing. Pure are their actions, pure their dwelling- 
places, pure their ways. All violence of struggle, all wrong 
views, all prejudices, all partialities, cease when the Supreme 
Self is seen, and then the mind, free of desires, attains the silent, 
soft, and sweet sereneness of the cloudless midnight moon of 
autumn. 

‘But such high mood is not attained without beholding the 
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Atma-Tattva, without understanding the oneness and the non- 
separateness of all things. 

‘«‘ Then let men strive with all their might, through all their 
life, to see that Atman face to face. 

“‘ Riches avail not in that search, nor friends, nor kinsfolk. 
Motion of hands or feet avails not, nor torture of the body, nor 
travellings, nor holy places. Only by conquering the unrest of the 
mind, by one-pointed Vichara, helped by Shama and Santosha 
and Satsanga, may cognition of the Self be gained, and then by 
Yoga gradually comes the mergence in it by attenuation of 
Upadhis. The former may be gained sitting or standing, mov- 
ing or resting still, by man or God, or Rakshasa or Danava, 
whoever will make Vichara manfully and single-heartedly for it. 
Indra sought and gained it. Indra’s great rivals, Prahrada* and 
his son Bali, both mighty monarchs of the Danava race, did also 
gain it. So did Vibhishana and others of the Rdakshasas. 
Doubtless that cognition may be gained by any that will really 
turn to look for it; for the Self is even everywhere and always, 
therefore Here and Now. 

Thou too, if thou searchest with the help of those four help- 
ful friends, shalt certainly achieve it, and be happy as the Jivan- 
muktast—Hari and Hara and the great Brahmarshis.” 


CHAPTER DIX. 


SHAMA AND THE OTHER MEANS 


“‘Shamat leads to that high knowledge, and is itself in turn 
by it perfected. Shama indeed is the Final Place wherein there 
is no error. They in whose hearts has bloomed the lotus flower 
of Shama, they have indeed two lotus-hearts, like Hari’s self. 
The wealth of the three worlds wins not such joys as ever wait on 
him who owns the wealth of Shama. The moon in all his glory 
gladdens not the hearts of men as does the sight of him who has 
attained to perfect gentleness and is at peace with all his fellow- 
beings. The enemies of such forget their enmity at sight of him 


* The same as Prahlada. 


+ The Yoga-Vasishtha seems to use this word generally as including all the 
stages of Mukti in which an Upadhi, however refined, is maintained, 


{ Tranquillity, absolute calmness, 
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and turn to friends. Even the outcasts, even the abandoned, 
even the thieves and murderers that may not trust another of 
their kind, place faith implicitly in such a one when he ap- 
proaches them. Evenas the beast of prey and bird of innocence, 
good and bad alike, have trust unquestioning in the mother, so 
even have all men, of crooked ways or straight, trust suspicion- 
less in him. The very beasts cease from their mutual struggles 
in his presence. And men take greater joy to see him than they 
do to see whatever else is dearer to them even than their lives, 
and they approve with welcome whatsoever he does, with quiet, 
unelated, unaggressive mind. 

*‘He that suffers not from violent elation or depression of 
the mind, he is the Shanta (Peaceful). He that looks with equal 
eye on all, and grasps not eagerly or flings away anything, he is the 
Shanta. He that touches all affairs with an intelligence refined 
and pure, and ever seeks the good of all and shrinks from caus- 
ing pain, he is the Shanta. He that does with wakefulness the 
duties of his life externally, but ever slumbers dreamlessly within, 
he is the Shanta. He whose glance is ever a glance of tender 
affection, whatsoever it falls on, he is the Shanta. He whose 
mind maintains a calm unruffled, through feast and revel as 
through war and death; who yields not place in his mind for a 
moment to a mean wish even in dire misfortune, in world- 
cataclysms, whose mind is ever stainless as the Akdsha is 
although it holds all worlds, he is the Shanta. 

‘‘ The mind of such a one evolves and radiates around peace 
from within itself as the stars radiate light. In sucha one the 
Supreme Essence manifests Itself of its own gladness. 

“‘Santosha, deep contentment, is but the fuller and more 
positive form of Shama. 

“Then, purified in mind with Quiet and Contentment, enter 
thou, O Prince! on the Enquiry into the nature of That which 
will explain all else, on the Vichara to which thou hast thyself 
already in thy questionings given form, thus, ‘Who am I, and 
whence; and what and whence is This?’ Despise not such 
Vichara. It is man’s only refuge, his only instrument of work. 
All this multifarious life of men is based on nothing else than 


their Vichara, and all its complex business is conducted by its 
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help alone, though it be righteous now and wrongful then. They 
seek the remedies for their pains by means of it alone, finding it 
if the Vichara happens to be deep sufficiently, and failing other- 
wise. Let none pretend that he can do without Vichara. No 
more can he doso than he can see with others’ eyes, or run away 
from his own shadow. Even the uselessness or non-existence of 
Vichara may not be decided except by means of that Vichara. 
Better the rock-bound toad, better the crawling earthworm, 
better the blind cave-serpent, than the man without Vichara. 
Only the Intelligence that has been sharpened and made subtle 
by Vichdra sees that Highest Being that is subtler than the 
subtlest. 

“Strengthen and make perfect the Vichara by association 
with the Good Ones. Where They are, emptiness is fullness, death 
is a feast, ill fortune is good fortune. Their presence is as the 
searing snow to the poison-plants of evil, as a strong wind to 
the fogs and mists of ignorance and perplexity. It is as the 
gentle, fostering sun and rain and air, of value to the seeds and 
the shoots of knowledge. It is enough that They exist on the 
earth ; more is not wanted. 

“Bear in mind, O Prince! that the greatest gain is the gain 
of contentment; that the truest way is the way of the Good 
Ones; that the Final Knowledge is the knowledge by Reflection, 
and that the highest happiness is the happiness of Peace.” 


END oF THE MuMUKSHU-VYAVAHARA 
PRaKARANA (THE SECTION ON THE CoNDUCT 
OF THE MumukKsHv). 


A Hinpu STUDENT 
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ANCIENT. PERU 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 274) 


THE architecture of this ancient race differed in many ways from 
any other with which I am acquainted, and I am sure that its 
study would be of extreme interest to any clairvoyant who was 
possessed of technical knowledge of the subject. My own lack 
of such knowledge makes it difficult for me to describe its details 
accurately, though I may, perhaps, hope to convey something of 
the general impression which it gives at the first glance to a man 
of the present century. 

It was colossal, yet unpretentious ; bearing evidence in many 
cases of years of patient labour, but distinctly designed for use 
rather than for show. Many of the buildings were of vast ex- 
tent, but most of them would seem to a modern eye somewhat out 
of proportion, the roofs being nearly always much too low for the 
size of the rooms. For example, it was no unusual thing to find 
in the house of a governor several apartments about the size of 
Westminster Hall, and yet none of them would measure more 
than twelve feet or so from floor to ceiling. Pillars were not un- 
known, but they seem to have been very sparingly used, and what 
with us would be a graceful colonnade was in old Peru more 
usually simply a wall with frequent apertures in it. Such 
pillars as there were, were massive and often monolithic. 

The true arch with the keystone appears to have been un- 
known to them, though windows or doors with a semi-circular 
top were by no means uncommon. In the larger examples of 
these a heavy metal semi-circle was sometimes made and fixed 
upon the side-posts of the aperture, but they generally seem to 
have trusted entirely to the very powerful adhesive which they 
used in the place of mortar. The exact nature of this material 
we do not yet know, but it was certainly very effective. They cut 
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and fitted their enormous blocks of stone with the greatest 
accuracy, so that the joint was barely perceptible; then they 
plastered the outside of each junction with clay, and poured in 
their “mortar” ina hot and fluid condition. Minute as were 
the crevices between the stones, this fluid found and filled them, 
and when it cooled it set like flint, which, indeed, it closely 
resembled in appearance. The clay was then scraped off the 
outside, and the wall was complete; and if after the lapse of 
centuries a crack in the masonry ever made its appearance it was 
certainly not at any of the joints, for they were stronger even 
than the stone itself. 

The majority of the houses of the peasantry were built of 
what I suppose we must call brick, since it was manufactured 
from clay; but the ‘‘ bricks ” were large cubes measuring perhaps 
a yard each way, and the clay was not baked, but mixed with 
some chemical preparation and left in the open air for some 
months to harden, so that in consistency and appearance they 
resembled blocks of cement rather than bricks, and a house built 
of them was scarcely inferior in any way to one of stone. 

All houses, even the smallest, were built on the classical and 
oriental plan of the central courtyard, and all alike had walls of 
what would now be considered enormous thickness. The simplest 
and poorest cottage had only four rooms, one on each side of the 
tiny courtyard into which they all faced, and as these rooms had 
usually no external windows the appearance of such houses from 
outside was dull and bare. Very little attempt at exterior orna- 
ment was made in the poorer parts of the city or village; a kind 
of frieze of a very simple pattern was usually all that broke the 
monotony of the dead walls of the cottages. 

The entrance was always at one corner of the square, and in 
earlier days the door seems to have been simply a huge slab of 
stone which ran up like a portcullis or a modern sash-window, 
in grooves and by means of counterweights. When the door 
was shut the counterweights could be rested on shelves and de- 
tached, so that the door remained a practically immovable mass 
which would have been distinctly discouraging to a burglar, had 
any such person existed in so well-ordered a state. In better- 
class houses this door-slab was elaborately carved, and at a later 
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period it was often replaced by a thick plate of metal. The 
method of working it, however, was but little varied, though a 
few instances were observed of heavy metal doors which turned 
on pivots. 

The larger houses were originally built on exactly the same 
plan, though with a good deal more ornamentation, not only in 
the way of carving the stone into patterns, but also in diversifying 
its surface with broad bands of metal. In such a climate dwell- 
ings so massively built were almost everlasting, so that the 
majority of the houses in existence and occupation at the time of 
which I write were of this type. Some later ones, however, 
evidently built in the centuries when the population had become 
convinced of the stability of the government system and its 
power to make the laws respected, had a double set of rooms 
round their courtyards, as any modern house might have—one 
set facing into the yard (which in their case was a beautifully- 
laid-out garden) and the other facing outwards towards the 
surrounding scenery. This latter set had large windows (or 
rather openings, for, though several kinds of glass were made, it 
was not used in windows) which could .be closed on the same 
principle as that of the doors. 

Still it will be seen that the general style of the domestic 
architecture, in large and small houses alike, was somewhat 
severe and monotonous, though admirably adapted to the climate. 
The roofs were mostly heavy and nearly flat, and were almost 
invariably made either of stone or of sheets of metal. One of 
the most remarkable features of their house-building was the 
almost entire absence of wood, which they avoided because of 
its combustibility ; and in consequence of this precaution con- 
flagrations were unknown in ancient Peru. 

The way in which houses were built was peculiar. No 
scaffolding was employed, but as the house was erected it was 
filled with earth, so that when the walls had risen to their full 
height there was a level surface of earth within them. Upon this 
the stones of the roof were laid, and then the hot cement was 
poured between them as usual. Assoon as that had set the earth 
was dug out, and the roof left to support its own prodigious 
weight, which, thanks to the power of that wonderful cement, it 
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seems always to have done with perfect safety. Indeed, the 
whole structure, roof and walls alike, became, when finished, 
to all intents and purposes one solid block, as though it had been 
hollowed out of the living rock—a method, by the way, which 
was actually adopted in some places upon the mountain- 
side. 

A first-floor had been added to a few of the houses in the 
capital city, but the idea had not achieved popular favour, and 
such daring innovations were extremely rare. Something re- 
sembling the effect of a series of stories one above the other was 
indeed obtained in a very curious way in some of the erections in 
which the priests or monks of the Sun were housed, but the ar- 
rangement was not one which could ever have been extensively 
adopted in a crowded city. An immense platform of earth, say 
a thousand feet square and about fifteen or eighteen feet in 
height, was first made, and then upon that, but fifty feet in from 
the edge on each side, another huge platform nine hundred feet 
square was constructed; upon that there was another having 
sides measuring eight hundred feet, and above that a fourth 
measuring seven hundred feet, and so they rose, steadily de- 
creasing in size, until they reached a tenth stage only a hundred 
feet square, and then in the centre of that final platform they 
built a small shrine to the Sun. 

The effect of the whole was something like a great, flat 
pyramid rising by broad shallow steps—a sort of Primrose Hill 
cut into terraces. And out of the upright front of each of these 
great platforms they hollowed out rooms—cells, as it were, in 
which the monks and their guests lived. Each cell had an outer 
and an inner room, the latter of course being lighted only from 
the former, which was quite open to the air on the side which 
faced outwards; indeed it consisted only of three sides and a 
roof. Both rooms were lined and floored with slabs of stone, 
cemented into solidity in the usual manner. The terraces in 
front were laid out in gardens and walks, and altogether the cells 
were very pleasant residences. In several cases a natural eleva- 
tion was cut into terraces in this manner, but most of these 
pyramids were artificially erected. Frequently they ran tunnels 
into the heart of the lowest tier of such a pyramid, and con- 
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structed subterranean chambers there, which were used 4s store- 
houses for grain and other necessaries. 

In addition to these remarkable flattened pyramids there 
were the ordinary temples of the Sun, some of them of great size 
and covering a very large amount of ground, though all of them 
had, to European eyes, the universal defect of being too low for 
their length. They were always surrounded by pleasant gardens, 
under the trees of which was done most of the teaching for 
which these temples were so justly famed. 

If the exterior of these temples was sometimes less imposing 
than might have been desired, at any rate the interior more than 
atoned for any possible defects. The very large extent to which 
the precious metals were used in decoration was a feature of 
Peruvian life even thousands of years later, when a handful of 
Spaniards succeeded in dominating the comparatively degenerate 
race which had taken the place of that whose customs I am try- 
ing to describe. At the time of which I write the inhabitants 
were not acquainted with our art of gilding, but they were ex- 
ceedingly clever in hammering out metal into large thin plates, 
and it was no uncommon thing for the greater temples to be 
literally lined with gold and silver. The plates covering the 
walls were often as much as a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and yet were moulded over delicate reliefs in the stone as though 
they had been so much paper, so that from our modern point of 
view a temple was frequently the depository of untold wealth. 

The race which built the temples seems to have regarded all 
this not as wealth in our sense at all, but merely as fit and 
proper decoration. It must be remembered that ornament of 
this nature was by no means confined to the temples; all houses 
of any consideration had their walls lined with some kind of 
metal, just as ours now are papered, and to have the bare stone 
showing in the interior was with them equivalent to a white- 
washed wall with us—practically confined to outhouses or the 
dwellings of the peasantry. But only the palaces of the King 
and the chief governors were lined with pure gold like the 
temples ; for ordinary folk all kinds of beautiful and serviceable 
alloys were made, and rich effects were produced at compara- 
tively little cost. 
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In thinking of their architecture we must not forget the 
chain of fortresses which the King erected round the boundaries 
of his empire in order that the barbarous tribes beyond the 
frontier might be kept in check. Here again for accurate de- 
scription and for criticism that shall be worth anything we need 
the services of an expert; but even the veriest civilian can see 
that in many cases the situation of these forts was admirably 
chosen, and that short of artillery they must have been practi- 
cally impregnable. The height and thickness of their walls was 
in some cases enormous, and they had the peculiarity (as indeed 
had all high walls in the country) that they gradually tapered 
from a thickness of many feet at the base to a much more 
ordinary size at a height of twenty or thirty yards. Look-out 
chambers and secret passages were hollowed out in the heart of 
these wonderful walls, and the interior of the fort was so arranged 
and so fully provisioned that the garrison must have been able 
to stand a prolonged siege without discomfort. The observers 
were particularly struck by the ingenious arrangement of a series 
of gates one within the other, connected by narrow and tortuous 
passages, which would have placed any force attempting to 
storm the fortress completely at the mercy of the defenders. 

But the most wonderful works of this strange people were 
without doubt their roads, bridges and aqueducts. The roads 
were carried for hundreds of miles across the country (some of 
them for more than athousand miies) with a splendid disregard 
of natural difficulties that would extort admiration from the 
boldest modern engineers. Everything was done on a colossal 
scale, and though the amount of labour involved must in some 
cases have been almost incalculable, the results achieved were 
magnificent and permanent. The whole road was paved with 
flat slabs, much as are the sidewalks of our London streets, but 
at each side of it all the way along were planted trees for shade, 
and odoriferous shrubs which filled the air with their fragrance, 
so that the country was intersected with a network of splendid 
paved avenues, up and down which were daily passing the mes- 
sengers of the King. These men were in effect postmen also, 
since it was part of their duty to carry letters free of charge 
for any who wished to send them. 
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It was when the road-constructors came to a ravine or a 
river that the patient genius and indomitable perseverance of the 
race were seen at their highest level. As we have said, they 
were ignorant of the principle of the true arch, and the nearest 
that they could approach to it in bridge-building was to cause 
each layer of stones to project slightly beyond that below it, 
until in this way two piers eventually met, and their wonderful 
cement hardened the whole fabric into the likeness of solid rock. 
They knew nothing of coffer-dams and caissons, so they often 
spent incredible labour in temporarily diverting the course of a 
river in order that they might bridge it; or in other cases they 
built out a breakwater into the stream until they reached the 
spot where the pier was to stand, and then, when it was thus 
completed, knocked away their breakwater. Because of these 
difficulties they preferred embankment work to bridging where- 
ever it was possible; and they would often carry a road or an 
aqueduct across even a deep ravine with a considerable river in it 
rather by means of a huge embankment with many culverts in it 
than by an ordinary bridge. 

Their system of irrigation was wonderfully perfect, and it 
was to a great extent carried on even by the later race, so that 
much of the country which has now relapsed into desert was 
green and fertile until the water-supply fell into the still more 
incompetent hands of the Spanish conquerors. It is probable 
that no engineering feats in the world have been greater than 
the making of the roads and aqueducts of ancient Peru. And all 
this was done not by the forced labour of slaves or captives, but 
as regularly paid work by the peasantry of the country, assisted to 
a very large extent by the army. 

The King maintained a large number of soldiers, in order 
that he might always be ready to cope with the border tribes ; 
but since their weapons were simple, and they needed compara- 
tively little drill of any sort, they were available by far the greater 
part of the time for public service of other kinds. The entire 
charge of the repair of public works of all sorts was confided to 
their hands, and they also had to supply the constant stream of 
post-runners who were carrying reports and despatches (as well 
as private correspondence) all over the empire. The mainten- 
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ance of everything was supposed to be well within the power of 
the army; but when a new road had to be made or a new fort 
built additional help seems generally to have been hired. 

Of course it happened sometimes that war broke out with 
the less civilized tribes on the borders, but in the time of which I 
am writing these very rarely gave any serious trouble. They 
were readily driven back, and penalties exacted from them, or 
sometimes if they seemed amenable to a higher civilization their 
land was annexed to the empire and they were brought under its 
regulations. Naturally there was some difficulty with such new 
citizens at first; they did not understand the customs and often 
did not see why they should comply with them, but after a short 
time most of them fell into the routine readily enough, and the 
incorrigible ones who would not were exiled into other countries 
not yet absorbed into the empire. 

These Peruvians were fairly humane in their wars; as they 
were almost always victorious over the savage tribes this was 
comparatively easy for them. They had a saying that ‘“ you 
should never be cruel to your enemy, because to-morrow he will 
be your friend.’”’ In conquering the surrounding tribes they 
always endeavoured to do so with as little slaughter as possible, 
in order that the people might willingly come into the empire, 
and make good citizens with a fraternal feeling towards their 
conquerors. 

Their principal weapons were the spear, the sword and the 
bow, and they also made a considerable use of the bolas, an 
implement which I have seen employed by the South American 
Indians of the present day. It consists of two stone or metal 
balls joined by a rope, and is so thrown as to entangle the legs of 
a man or a horse and bring him to the ground. When defending 
a fort they always rolled down great rocks on the assailants, 
and the building was specially arranged with a view to per- 
mitting this. The sword employed was a short one, almost more 
like a large knife, and it was used only when a man’s lance was 
broken or when he was disarmed. They usually trusted to de- 
moralizing their foes by well-sustained flights of arrows, and 
then charged them with spears before they could recover. 

The weapons were very well made, for the people excelled in 
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metal-work. They used iron, but do not seem to have known 
how to make it into steel, and it was less valuable to them than 
copper, and various brasses and bronzes, because all these could 
be made exceedingly hard by alloying them with a form of their 
remarkable cement, whereas iron would not blend with it so per- 
fectly. The result of this hardening process was very remark- 
able, as even pure copper when subjected to it seems to have 
been capable of taking at least as fine an edge as our best steel, 
and there is little doubt that some of their alloys were harder 
than any metal that we can produce at the present day. 

Perhaps the most beautiful feature of their metal-work was 
its exceeding fineness and delicacy. Some of their engraving 
was very wonderful—almost too fine to be seen by the naked eye 
at all, at any rate by our modern eyes. Best of all, I think, was 
the marvellous gossamer-like filigree-work in which they so 
excelled ; it is impossible to understand how it could have been 
done without a magnifying glass. Much of it was so indescrib- 
ably delicate that it could not be cleaned at all in the ordinary 
way. It would have at once destroyed it to rub or dust it, no 
matter how carefully, so it had to be cleaned when necessary by 
means of a sort of blow-pipe. 

Another manufacture which seems to have been rather a 
specialty was pottery. They contrived, by mixing some chemical 
with their clay, to turn it out of a lovely rich crimson colour, 
and then they inlaid it with gold and silver in a way which 
produced effects that I have never seen elsewhere. Here again 
the exceeding delicacy of the lines was a matter of great wonder 
to us. Other very fine colours were also obtained, and a further 
modification of that ever-useful flinty cement, when mixed with 
the prepared clay, gave it a transparency almost equal to that 
of our clearest glass. It had also the great advantage of being 
far less brittle than the glass of the present day ; indeed, there 
was much about it which suggested an approach to the ‘“‘malle- 
able glass” of which we sometimes read as a medieval fable. 
They undoubtedly possessed the art of making a certain kind of 
very thin porcelain which would bend without breaking, as will 
be seen when we come to deal with their literary achievements. 

Since it was the custom of the nation to make so little use 
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of wood, metal-work and pottery had to a great extent to take 
its place, and they did so with far greater success than we in 
these days should think possible. There is no doubt that the 
ancient Peruvians, in their constant researches into chemistry, 
had discovered some processes which are still a secret to our 
manufacturers ; but as time goes on they will be rediscovered by 
this fifth race also, and when once that happens, the pressing 
need and competition of the present day will force their adapta- 
tion to all kinds of objects never dreamt of in old Peru. 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 


(10 BE CONTINUED) 


OCCULTISM -AMONG« THES SPANISH 
TROUBADOURS 


Alack, I can sing of naught but the East. 


THE art of the Spanish as of the Provencal Troubadour was 
the secret science of occultism concealed under various veils and 
in ‘“‘darke borrowed speeches,” and this science came to them 
through the Saracen influences, the cultured Arab and his 
shadow, the silent and studious Jew. The first great schools of 
learning in Provence and in Andalusia were founded by the 
Jews. All the great Spanish Arabs were Jews. The Arab ‘“ did 
all the talking,” but the Jew took all the labour and toil—and it 
may be remembered that the Jews were the first victims of the 
Inquisition. 

Thus Eastern occultism and Arabian science, then called 
“natural magic,” with the synthetic philosophy at the back 
of it now called Theosophy, was known and taught by word of 
mouth in the schools of the Very Gay Company of the Trouba- 
dours in Toulouse and in Barcelona. 

This is of course a question of evidence, but references and 
extracts have already been given sufficient to show anyone who 
cares to read up the subject that the Troubadours actually 
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possessed some Hermetic teachings and deliberately concealed 
other theosophical truths.* 

They possessed the same broad tolerance; they held that no 
religion was entirely erroneous; they upheld the same austere 
ideals ; we find among them men celebrated for the strictness of 
their morals and the purity of their lives; they had the same 
belief in teachers who know and who do not speculate. We 
find the same necessity for excluding the public by means of 
secrecy—‘‘the impure and the ignorant shall not pass by; it 
shall be called the sacred way’’; the same knowledge of condi- 
tions after death, of occult powers, of clairvoyance and healing ; 
the same view of the then orthodox Christianity. 

Now the Troubadour with his songs in Spain was an echo 
of the Arabian singer in the Castles of Yaman by the shores of 
the Red Sea, and the parallelisms between their works have 
been noticed as curious by many writers. The Arabian sang of 
chivalrous love half a century before the Mohammedan era. To 
him a knight was a hero who went forth in defence of chastity 
and to protect the weak, and all heroism was called chivalry. 
As early as the eighth century Spain was permeated with Oriental 
influences. Eulogius, an orthodox divine of that time, com- 
plains “‘that all the young men are learning Arabic and becom- 
ing more indifferent to distinctions of faith. They despise 
their old Latin literature and they read Arab romances and 
poems instead of Holy Scripture and the Fathers. The younger 
generation read the Moslem books with great ardour; they form 
great libraries of them and find them admirable; they are for- 
getting their own language and hardly one in a thousand of them 
can write a decent Latin letter.” 

This same perverse generation also translated an incredible 
number of Arabic works on magic and divination into Latin, 
numbers of which Were caused to be done into French by Charles 
le Sage, so that the source of the Troubadours’ occult learning 
is not far to seek. + 


* See Tue THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, vol. xxv., pp. 127 sgq., ‘‘ The Troubadours,’ 
by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley; also my article on ‘‘Spanish Legends”’ in vol. xxiv. 
PP. 335 $99- 

+ In 1490 Torquemada burnt 6000 books of magic at Salamanca, the great seat 
of Cabbalistic learning and Arabic literature, 
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Such was the state of affairs in the fourteenth century, when 
the floral games were revived in Toulouse in the hopes of restor- 
ing some of the far-famed culture of old Provence. These games 
were presided over by the Very Gay Company of the Seven 
Troubadours of Toulouse. This so interested John of Arragon 
that he sent a solemn embassy to Charles VI. as if it was an 
affair of state, to ask if certain poets might be sent from Toulouse to 
Barcelona to found there an institution like their own and to teach 
the Gay Saber. So we find a Consistory of the “Gaya Sciencia” 
in Barcelona in 1390, at the head of which in the next century 
is no other than the great magician and necromancer Don Enrique 
de Villena, a nobleman of the first rank; and with him his illus- 
trious kinsman Ifigo Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis of Santillana. 
Both these men were proud to call themselves Troubadours. 
Their names alone and their intellectual calibre are enough to 
show that the Troubadour was not the ‘idle singer of an empty 
day.” 

Villena gave up his youth to study in spite of opposition ; 
‘‘and so high and so subtile a wit had he, that he learned any 
science or art to which he addicted himself, in such wise, that it 
seemed as if it were done by force of nature.” His favourite 
studies were philosophy, astrology, alchemy, and mathematics. 
He led a life of seclusion, collecting books and rare manuscripts. 
A contemporary writer says that two cart-loads of books relating 
to magic arts were sent to the King after Villena’s death, and 
that the King gave them to a friar to overhaul. This friar was 
one of the Dominicans,* who were great linguists and great 
mystics, and if they occasionally knew too much they took very 
good care to prevent others from suffering in the same way. 

So Friar Lope enjoyed himself thoroughly over the rare 
books, and it is to be remarked that he only burnt half of them, 
and that he afterwards wrote a book on divination himself, in 
which he says that one of the books burnt was called Raziel, 
wherein an angel teaches the art of divination to a son of Adam. 


* Chaucer’s Canon in the ‘‘Canterbury Tales’’ was a Dominican and an occultist. 
‘Nay, he is greter than a clerk ywis, 
But all his craft ye moun not wete of me, 
And therefore keep it secret I you pray.”’ 
—The Chanones Yemannes Prologue. 
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A contemporary says that ‘‘he knew no more about the 
books he burnt than the King of Morocco, for many men make 
themselves learned by calling others ignorant, but it is worse 
when men make themselves holy by calling others necromancers.” 

Villena left several works of great interest. His chief under- 
taking was the history of the Gay Saber addressed to the Marquis 
de Santillana, entitled Arte de Trovar 6 Gaya Sciencia. The 
manuscript of this is said to be in the British Museum. If it 
could be found it might have passages proving that it was 
written by an occultist to one he was instructing in the same 
science. Sarmento, the learned Benedictine, derives the word 
gaya from gota, qojosa, gaudeo, etc., joy, to be joyful. It might 
therefore be translated the Science of Joy, or the Beatific 
Doctrine. 

Another Troubadour, Ramon, wrote out the whole Art ina 
doctrinal form, calling it El Doctrinal de Privados. The Doctrine 
of the Privileged, or Elect, or, as some writers callit, the Manual of 
the Favourste. 

But even without further acquaintance with the original 
MSS. of these Troubadours, can we seriously suppose that two 
men with the intellectual standing of Villena and Santillana 
devoted their lives to establishing a school of versifying and 
taught each other the art of making serenades? Is the writer 
merely referring to the ‘‘gentle art of love-making” when he 
says in his Arte de Trovar: ‘‘Great are the benefits which this 
science confers on civil society by banishing indolence and em- 
ploying noble minds in laudable speculations (or earnest re- 
search) ; other nations have accordingly wished for and established 
among themselves schools of this science, by which it has been 
diffused over different parts of the world.” 

Villena’s most popular work was the Labours of Hercules, 
which gives, first, the ordinary mythological tale; secondly, the 
allegory; and thirdly, the real story explained by the author. 

The real story is that Libya, the dry and sandy desert where 
the Garden of the Hesperides is placed, is human nature. 
Villena divides the human race into twelve conditions, beginning 
with princes and ending with women, for reasons best known to 
himself. Atlas is the lord, the wise man, who knows how to cul- 
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tivate his poor desert and makes it into a garden of the sciences. 
The tree in the midst is philosophy, the dragon who guards it is 
the difficulty of study. 

The three Hesperides are Intelligence, Memory and Elo- 
quence. Atlas was a real king and a wise man in the olden 
times, and the author applies the whole allegory to the priests, 
saying that if they were more learned they also could obtain the 
fruit of the mystic tree. 

Here the Motif of the allegory is deliberately exposed and 
illustrates Santillana’s definition of poetry: ‘An invention of 
useful things which, being enveloped in a beautiful veil, are 
arranged, exposed and concealed according to a certain calcula- 
tion, measurement and weight.” 

This Santillana was a man of great personal power, in fact 
his grace and fascination were such that men came from other 
lands simply to see him. After middle life he also retired from 
the court to live, like Villena, in seclusion, writing religious 
poetry. ‘‘ He had a great store of books and gave himself espe- 
cially to the study of moral philosophy and of things foreign and 
old. And he had always in his house, doctors and masters 
with whom he discoursed about them. Likewise he himself 
made other books in verse and prose profitable to provoke to 
virtue and to restrain from vice.” This is the man who was 
instructed in the Provencal rules by Villena, and who boasts of 
becoming a Troubadour and of his familiarity with their science. 
Is it possible to believe that these men spent their lives in sing- 
ing love-songs to a lady’s lute, or that the ordinances of the 
Seven Lords Conservators of the Gay Saber was a sort of carni- 
val of youth and folly ? 

Of course it is probable that many of the minstrels were 
mere lovers of fine phrases, who were indeed idle singers, but that 
the art was also a disguise cannot be denied. 


A. L.-B. HARDCASTLE: 
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Di EeVAGICe DALY. 


Lone, long ago, when the world was very young, all the people 
of the earth were aslittle children. They played, and quarrelled, 
and ate, and slept, and rose again day after day, taking no heed 
of the time that had passed, nor of the morrow that was to 
come. 

The Great One who watched over them, seeing that little 
progress was being made in Wisdom and Goodness—for these 
are the ends for which we have come into the world—said: 

**T will give them the Magic Ball!” 

Now this was the most wonderful gift yet given to these 
child-people; to look at, it was plain and unadorned, but very 
perfect ; and as it was the first plaything of the kind that they 
had ever had, they prized it highly. 

For, oh! it was a most wonderful Ball, far exceeding any 
wonder ever before known! If any desired to possess it, all that 
was required of him was that he should be pure in heart, in mind 
and in body, and that he should desire it with his whole soul— 
and lo, it was his, and remained his very own while he so desired 
it. If he desired a small Ball, behold, it was small; if a large 
one, then it was large; in fact, whatever each one wished it to 
be, it was as he desired it. Each thought he hada Ball of his 
own, but as a matter of fact it was the One Magic Ball of the 
Great One, whose power made the possessors one, and so each 
possessed the One Magic Ball. 

But the Magic Ball had a still more wonderful attribute. 
He who played with it with his whole nature purified, was filled 
with a holy and ineffable joy. All the world was full of love; 
selfishness did not exist for him; he became one with all; he 
only lived.to do good to others. It was not to the other 
possessors of this magic gift—they did not need it, being one 


with him through the power of the Ball—but to those who had 
6 
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it not, that his whole heart went out in love and pity: love, 
because they were part of nature; pity, because they knew it 
not, and had not that peace and joy which passeth under- 
standing. 

Alas, many were they who failed to attain the wonderful 
gift. For though all desired it, the desire was often not strong 
enough to make them cleanse themselves perfectly. In one it 
was a selfish thought, in another an impure longing, in yet 
another an unholy desire, or a worldly craving, so small or so 
hidden, that he wouldsay: ‘See, Iam perfectly clean ; I fast and 
say long prayers and give largely to the poor, and am perfectly 
respectable, and have played with the Ball!” But in his heart 
he had not known the holy and ineffable joy, because of his still 
being unclean. 

Then one, being ingenious and observant, made other balls 
after the pattern of the Magic Ball, and so cunningly did he 
make them that even those who possessed the reality failed to 
know that they were spurious; and so he gave them to his 
fellows, and soon others began making balls, each praising his 
own make, and giving them freely to some, and selling them to 
others. But alas these balls were not really like the Magic 
Ball, and those who received them had not that joy and peace 
which the true Ball gave, nor were their possessors clean and 
pure. 

It now became easy for people to obtain these spurious balls, 
because few or even no conditions were attached to their pos- 
session; indeed they were sold openly, and to catch the eye 
some were painted in gaudy colours, and others decorated or 
carved. 

Then a king established a ball factory, and compelled his 
subjects to buy the balls made there, and so in other countries 
other kings did likewise, and those who would not buy the balls 
were imprisoned, or tortured, or burnt to death, or thrown to wild 
beasts. And few, very, very few, possessed the Magic Ball. 

Then the Great One was grieved and said: 

“Behold these poor people; they now know not the true 
from the false! I will, therefore, cause the spirit of the Magic 
Ball to enter into these balls made by men, so that if anyone 
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desire to have it he may, and so in time to come he may discern 
the true from the false. The evil qualities of the earthly ball will 
counteract the good of the Magic Ball in exact proportion to the 
amount of evil in it and in the possessor’s heart, so that he must 
learn the truth by bitter experience.” 

And now men are beginning to see that if they would have 
this Magic Ball of the Great One, they must become pure as 
little children, unselfish and single-hearted, loving their neigh- 
bour even more than themselves; regarding not race, or creed, 
Or sex, or caste, or colour; that they must encourage the study 
of all the balls made by man, and compare them in the light of 
the true Ball, and so investigate the laws of nature and the 
powers of man, whereby he may evolve, and so be fitted to re- 
ceive the priceless gift of the Magic Ball. 


T. D’Arcy HAMILTON. 


Pie OsoOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


From the reports of the various lodges in the Prashnottava we glean that 
all over India a serious study of our literature goes steadily on, 
and that the important work of directing and 
India helping the new members to obtain a grasp of the 
teachings is faithfully performed by classes for the 
study of the Manuals, The Ancient Wisdom, Dreams, and The Evolution of 
the Soul. Such subjects as The Yoga Vdsishtha, The Building of the 
Cosmos, The Secret Doctrine, and of course the Gifd, are taken by the 
older members. The inspectors of the various districts seem to be 
very busy in their special work of encouraging and assisting scattered 
lodges. 

The work of translating our books into the vernacular is con- 
tinued, a Marathi translation of Mrs. Besant’s lecture on “ Eastern 
Castes and Western Classes” has now appeared. Plans are sug- 
gested for a wide propaganda through reproductions of Theosophical 
books in the various languages of India. 

It is expected that the Adyar Convention this December will 
be a very large one. ‘‘ Avataras” will be the subject of Mrs, 
Besant’s morning lectures, 
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News has been received which leads us to hope that unless her plans 
are subsequently altered, we may hope to have Mrs. Besant with us 
about the first week in May. 
Europe In England the Countess Wachtmeister’s 
work this month has been carefully planned 
and carried out. A series of drawing-room meetings and classes in 
London gave good opportunities to new members and enquirers to 
hear of Theosophy and the work of its Founder. Inthe north the 
Northern Federation meeting at Harrogate, where the Countess pre- 
sided, was, we hear, attended by a larger number of members than 
usual, and the Countess is now visiting the various lodges and lec- 
turing, and by the example of her tireless devotion inspiring all with 
respect for her work. We expect to have Madame Wachtmeister 
in London during January. 

In the Blavatsky Lodge, Mr. Mead on ‘ Apollonius of Tyana, 
the Philosopher and Reformer of the First Century ” (second lecture), 
Mr. Sinnett on ‘‘ Karma: the Extent and Limitations of our Know- 
ledge,” and Mr. Leadbeater on ‘‘ The Use and Development of the 
Astral Body,” gave a trio of Jectures of exceptional interest, espe- 
cially as each of the lecturers was at his best on each occasion. 

From Sweden we hear: ‘‘The work of the various lodges of the 
Scandinavian Section is now again in full swing; some changes 
within the Section have taken place after the Convention held in 
Gothenburg last May; the most important is the entering into office 
of the new General Secretary, Mr. E. Liljestrand, once President of 
the Gothenburg Lodge. The headquarters in Stockholm have moved _ 
toa more suitable and central locality, where the three lodges have 
resumed their joint meetings. At a public meeting in the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Dr. E. Zander lectured on ‘ The Law of Sacrifice,’ tak- 
ing as basis the chapter of that name in The Ancient Wisdom, by Mrs. 
Besant. Afterwards a gentleman from Finland, not a member of the 
Society, read a paper called, ‘What do we understand by Reli- 
gion?’ The hall was well filled with an interested audience. 

““The Gothenburg Lodge holds regular meetings three times a 
month. Two public lectures have been held at the Commercial 
Institute, where Problems of Religion, by Mrs. Besant, have been trans- 
lated into Swedish by Mrs. Sjéstedt, who is now preparing to go to 
Lund, the old university town of Southern Sweden, where she will 
give two lectures, one on ‘ Reincarnation and Karma,’ and one en- 
titled ‘The Constitution of Man and the possibilities of his evolution,’” 
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Florence, we hear from our Italian correspondent, has been 
visited by Mrs, Cooper-Oakley, whose drawing-room lecture had the 
result of interesting enough people to make it probable that a lodge 
may be formed there in the near future. Mrs. Lloyd, at the request 
of some of the members in Florence, has gone to help the work 
there until she leaves for India. At present Mrs. Oakley speaks in 
French, and lectures and holds Secret Doctyine classes in that 
language until she feels more at home in Italian. ‘ L’Aspetto storico 
della Teosofia,” and ‘‘L’Aspetto religioso della Teosofia,” were 
the titles of her two lectures before the Rome Lodge, on November 
13th and 27th. Signor Calvari, its Secretary, spoke on ‘“ Purifica- 
zione,’’ on November 2oth. 

Our French members are planning an International Theosophical 
Congress on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition in Paris in 
1900. 

A lodge is in process of formation at Antwerp, where M. Kohlen 
has been working lately. 


Mrs. DrarFin lectured in the Ponsonby Hall on Sunday, October 
1st, on ‘‘ The Purpose of Life.’”’ From now till Christmas she will 
give a series of Sunday afternoon lectures on 
New Zealand Theosophy, in the suburbs of Auckland—in Pon- 
sonby, Newton, Mount Eden, Newmarket and 
Onehunga. 
In Wellington, Mrs. Richmond has lectured recently on ‘‘ The 
Origin and Destiny of Man,” and ‘“ The Builders of the Universe.” 
Activity has been resumed in Wanganui, and it is hoped that 
the branch will soon be quite in working order again. Mr. W. C. 
Smith read a paper on “Reincarnation” recently to the local 
Literary Society, which was well received and fully discussed. A 
group of students has been gathered together. 
Preparations have begun for the next Convention, and all 
through the Section there is greater activity in prospect for the 
coming summer. 
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Tur TESTIMONY OF THE EaRLigst Recorps oF CHRISTIANITY 


Papias and his Contemporaries: a Study of Religious Thought in the 
Second Century. By Edward H. Hall. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company; 1899. Price 6s.) 


We have long been waiting for some simple introduction to the study 
of Christian origins which we could heartily recommend to our 
‘readers. But in so complicated and obscure a subject simplicity 
must depend on genuine sympathy and absolute fair-mindedness; for 
on a ground so pre-empted by prejudice as the beginnings of the 
Faith of those who boast themselves Christians it is impossible to 
move with any safety unless the investigator is scrupulously and 
rigidly impartial and the partisan of no exclusive form of faith or 
mode of mind. Such a perfect equipment, however, it is vain to 
expect for many a long year to come from any but the very few, for 
this ideal impartiality can be the possession only of the man who has 
the deepest possible experience of human nature. For one who is 
an exclusive rationalist or an exclusive mystic such an equipment is 
absolutely unattainable, since the simplest elements of fitness for the 
task must consist of a thorough understanding of at least both ration- 
alism and mysticism. And yet no subject is directly or indirectly 
productive of more writers. Every month sees a batch of new con- 
tributors and new contributions to its endless literature—a literature 
that should be of the most absorbing interest not only to every soul 
in the Western hemisphere but also to every thoughtful mind in the 
world. Yet the majority of such books is not worth the reading, and 
this because the writers, even when their scholarship is unimpeach- 
able, lack the proper frame of mind which alone can permit any real 
light to be thrown on the subject. 

Papias and his Contemporaries is somewhat ofa relief to the majority 
of such books. It is eminently readable throughout and is written in 
a clear and pleasant style; it can be understanded of the ordinary 
man, while at the same time it assures the student that though Mr. 
Hall is not a specialist he has spared no pains to inform himself of 
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his subject ; further it is marked by a praiseworthy effort at impar- 
tiality—by a genuine love for the teachings of the great Master, by 
an absence of apology for the mistakes of the early writers, and by a 
brave facing of difficulties without shirking. It is true that in our 
opinion Mr. Hall does not sufficiently appreciate the mystic side of 
the origins, but he does make full allowance for it, and rightly en- 
dorses Baur’s view that there was a common background to the 
doctrines of Paul and the Gnostics, all records of which have dis- 
appeared, but in which is to be sought a most important element of 
earliest Christianity. 

It may surprise some of Mr. Hall’s readers, though it will sur- 
prise no theosophical student, to find that the testimony of the earliest 
records of Christianity which he interrogates does not include the 
synoptic gospels. He interrogates mostly the non-canonical primi- 
tive Christian literature, and the fragments and writings of the 
earliest Fathers, and within the canon the Letters of Paul and the 
fourth gospel. In this manner he strives, and in our opinion rightly 
strives, to replace the historical pyramid of the origins on its basis 
again. The Synoptics, in their present form, are not the ‘ Scrip- 
ture”’ or ‘* Gospel” of the earliest writers on Christianity of which 
we have any fragments or records remaining. Until this funda- 
mental position is realised there is no hope of sifting out the elements 
of the origins into their proper historic proportions; but that this 
position will be commonly accepted for many a long day to come is 
not to be expected so long as apologists defend the ‘traditional”’ 
view, forgetting that the origin of this ‘‘ tradition” is no earlier than 
the end of the third century a.p. 

But students of theosophy have no need to wait for the general 
endorsement of any view; as seekers after truth and strivers after 
self-development and an intenser consciousness, they have long 
accustomed themselves to hold views differing from the opinions and 
beliefs of the majority; they, therefore, will find nothing in Mr. 
Hall’s book to repel their ‘‘ orthodoxy.” The wider view of Christian 
origins which allows for the originally legitimate existence of many 
phases of thought which subsequent ‘‘orthodoxy”’ rejected, is not 
only acceptable but absolutely necessary to the student of theosophy ; 
for without this, that is to say, if we were to narrow down Christian 
origins to the “orthodox” view, it would be almost impossible to 
find any points of contact in its doctrines with those of other great 
religions of the world. On the contrary, allow the wider and freer 
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view of the origins, and we find innumerable points of contact and 
become convinced of the invariable law of the unity of all great 
religious doctrines in one grand source. The Fatherhood of God 
becomes a living fact and not an empty sarcasm; the Sonship of the 
Christ a realisable hope and not a miraculous event; and the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit a natural happening common to all men 
in proportion as they can receive it. 

At the beginning of this notice we said that we had long been 
waiting for some simple introduction to recommend to our readers, 
and though of course our ideal ‘“ Introduction” has yet to be written, 
Mr. Hall’s interesting little volume may be warmly recommended to 
those who desire to know something of the actual state of primitive 
affairs in outer things Christian as far as any accessible record 
remains. 

It is the bounden duty of even a superficial theosophical student 
to familiarise himself with the religion of the country in which he 
resides, and to do this intelligently he must have some idea of the 
earliest documents and history of that religion. If he resides in the 
Western world Mr. Hall’s book will prove a useful and simple guide 
to direct his first steps in this direction. But such a book as this 
should not have its usefulness confined simply to readers resident in 
Christian lands. It should be the object of every really serious 
student of the comparative science of religion—and everyone worthy 
of the name of Theosophist must be that—to raise the at present 
inevitable controversies between followers of different faiths on toa 
higher level. This can never be done so long as the subject is con- 
fined to the ground of ignorant prejudice or uninstructed rationalistic 
argument. Ifthe problem of Christian origins is but little understood 
in the West, much less is it understood in the East, where the con- 
troversy has been confined to the narrow ground of dogmatic 
missionaryism. I would therefore venture to urge especially on my 
Indian colleagues, who are such lovers of religion and who are brought 
into such constant contact with missionary enterprise, that they 
should do something to familiarise at least the members of our 
Society in India with the actual state of affairs regarding the origins 
of Christianity, and so rescue a sacred subject from the violence of 
vulgar controversy and force the disturbers of tolerance to face the 
actual facts. If this could be accomplished, instead of fomenting 
dissension and fostering bad feeling by bringing out every point of 
apparent difference, it would be the glory of our Society to point to 
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the innumerable points of agreement which ‘a right comprehension 
of the original elements of Christianity discloses, and so carry out its 
task of steering the barks of all men’s souls into the peaceful haven 


of intelligent tolerance. 
G..B.. SoM. 


THe MASTER AND THE WorD 


The Vedanta Doctrine of Shri Shankaracharya—Minor Upanishads, 
Vol. II. By A. Mahadeva Shastrin, B.A. (Madras: 1899. 
Pp. lxxv. and 169.) 


UNDER the above somewhat confusing and misleading title the trans- 
lator of Shri Shankaracharya’s commentary on the Gité has lately 
issued an interesting volume. I say the title is rather confusing and 
misleading, because one is not quite certain whether the author 
wishes to call his series, to which the present volume belongs, ‘‘ The 
Vedic Religion,” as printed on the title-page immediately inside the 
cover, or, as printed on the cover and on the main title-page, ‘‘ The 
Vedanta Doctrine of Shri Shankaracharya.” 

In the next place, practically the whole of the present volume, 
though purporting to be the second volume of the ‘‘ Minor Upani- 
shads,”’ is made up of materials which are outside the Upanishadic 
literature. Six pages of translation, and about the same number of 
pages of text of the Dakshinamivti Upantshad, are all we find of what 
is known as Upanishads. The remaining pieces are no doubt based 
on the Upanishads, as all Indian philosophical writings more or less 
are; but we are hardly justified in calling them Upanishads on that 
ground. 

So much for ‘‘name and form.’’ As to content, the treatises 
are all of high repute. 

We have first of all the Dakshinadmirti Stotva. This is a hymn to 
Shiva, as the Self of all, in the form of the Master (Guru), who is 
addressed as Dakshinamirti. This is one of the many mystic names 
of Shiva, and its full significance is said to be beyond the reach of 
the uninitiated understanding. It is ‘‘ profanely” translated as the 
‘‘Form facing the South,” and as such is regarded as the benign 
aspect of Shiva as Teacher.* 

This famous Stotra combines both the final wisdom and devotion 
of the Vedantist, and should be known by all who take delight in 
Vedantic studies. It is attributed to Shri Shankaracharya. 


1 


* Compare the prayer in the Shvetdshvatara-Up., iv. 21, where the Dakshina 
the right-hand, or southward, face of Rudra, is sought. 
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The next treatise is the Manasollasa, or The Upwelling of the Intel- 
lect, of Sureshvaracharya—a commentary on the hymn we bave just 
referred to. It is one of the standard works on the Systematised 
Vedanta. 

The third treatise is also by Sureshvaracharya, and is called 
Pranava Vartika, or An Exposition of the “* Word.” It may be spoken 
of as a reincarnation of the Mandikya-Upanishad. 

At the end comes the Dakshindmirti Upanishad, which, like the 
Stotva, is devoted to the wisdom and worship of Shiva the Teacher. 

In addition to these there is an interesting Preface, an equally 
interesting Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Sanskrit 
texts of the Dakshindmiirti Upanishad and Stotra, 

The general get up of the volume is very good, considering that 
it is printed and published in India, and there are comparatively few 
misprints. 

Again as regards the rendering of the treatises, it is, on the whole, 
creditable to the translator. We know how difficult it is even for 
Englishmen to put Sanskrit into flowing and elegant English, how 
much more difficult then must it not be for a Hindu? In dealing 
with such lofty subjects, he is almost sure to use words and phrases 
that shock the English ear; so we are not surprised to find in the 
present volume words and phrases which offend. To speak of ‘the 
Supreme Bliss en masse’? (p. 147), simply brings into ridicule the 
sublime conception of the dignified original. The best thing we 
Hindus can do is to have our translations revised and corrected by 
those whose mother-tongue is English. 

Another point with regard to translations like these under con- 
sideration ; English versions of Sanskrit books are meant for people 
who do not know enough Sanskrit to read them in the original ; 
among these, we regret to say, are many even among the ‘“‘ educated”’ 
in India. Now both such Indian and European readers are almost 
without exception equally ignorant of the Hindu mode of philo- 
sophical thinking. Their education has been built up solely on the 
European basis, so that it is absolutely necessary that Hindu 
philosophy should be presented to them from the same standpoint, 
if they are to understand it at all. Many a truth, taught by the 
philosophers of India, is not acceptable to the English-educated, 
because they cannot see it as truth under the oriental form. This 
being the case, the importance of presenting Hindu philosophy as far 
as possible in the terms of occidental science and philosophy, becomes 
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apparent. Yet all ordinary translations fail to do this. Take for 
instance the grand truth taught in the Prayava Vartika, translated in 
the volume before us. Who will understand the significance of the 
statement that ‘‘ Om” is the essence of all, save those already trained 
in the Hindu way of thinking. Yet, if this thought were explained in 
Western language, as could be easily done in this case, the truth of 
the statement could not but appeal to the majority of thinking minds. 
English translations are meant to popularise the writings of the 
Indian sages; but this object can hardly be achieved if Sanskrit 
books appear in a form which may be compared to that of a Hindu 
wearing English clothes but unable to speak a word of English. 

Another obstacle in the way of European and American readers 
is the multitude of words left untranslated. We are only too well 
aware of the enormous difficulty of translating such terms, when 
they are really technical and not general, nevertheless the path of the 
reader can be made easier by first explaining as far as possible all such 
terms as are not rendered into English. 

In these respects the present volume is not much of an improve- 
ment on the generality of such works, though it must be said that 
Pandit Shastrin has made an effort in the right direction. 

In his interesting and suggestive “ Introduction” our Pandit 
has endeavoured to show that Hindu philosophy taught the idea of 
‘‘ evolution ” in a way which is not only not opposed to the teachings 
of modern science but is even an extension of the same, reaching up 
to the very summit of the evolutionary ladder, up which European 
science can be seen toiling. But his statements are so general that 
one untrained in Hindu thought can hardly see the logical connection 
between the grand outline of the process of evolution taught in the 
Vedanta and the many details that we find, say, in the Manasolldsa 
of Sureshvara. 

The writer has also tried to give the general reader an idea of 
the teachings of the different systems or schools of Hindu thought. 

The task is a most difficult one, as Pandit Shastrin is fully 
aware. In our opinion it is not only a difficult but even an impossi- 
ble task to try to give a summary idea of the Hindu Systems of 
Philosophy. In so endeavouring we only do injustice to those 
systems. From a sympathetic and synthetic study of these systems 
the conclusion is forced upon the student that they all teach but 
different aspects of one grand truth. But as yet we have never seen 
a vésumé of these schools which illumines them in this light. All such 
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attempts have done more to widen differences than cement unity. 
Short statements of the fundamental teachings of the different 
schools of Hindu Philosophy—statements made necessarily in tech- 
nical terms—can never be understood by the class of readers for 
whom translations like the present are meant. 

What Pandit Shastrin has to say regarding the historical rela- 
tionship of the schools is very interesting and suggestive. But to 
follow out that suggestion and show the process following which 
they came into existence and filled their places, requires more 
scholarship and knowledge than is at present publicly available. 
The task is Herculean, and not to be accomplished without super- 
physical assistance. Let us, however, hope that Pandit Mahadeva 
Shastrin, whose learning is evidently wide and deep, will try to 
carry out his own suggestions and present the world with some 
connected and sequential account of the Philosophical Schools of 
India. No more fascinating field can there be for the working of a 
Sanskrit scholar. 

These remarks have seemed necessary to a Hindu who has had 
very varied experience of the difficulty that Occidentals find in 
studying Oriental literature, and are made from a sincere desire to 
present the glorious truths of our common Aryan inheritance to his 
Western brethren. 

fica 


Tue Gops 1n Decay 


Arcadia or the Gospel of the Witches of Italy. By Charles G. Leland. 
(London: D. Nutt; 1899. Price 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a collection of charms, rites and invocations preserved, chiefly 
by means of oral tradition, among the Italian peasantry. It is of 
interest from the fact that it proves Italian witchcraft to be different 
in character from the ordinary “black magic” to be found among all 
nations. Mr. Leland shows that this rapidly vanishing tradition is 
a remnant of the former worship of the gods. Though presented in 
a degraded form, there are nevertheless indications of former dignity 
and beauty. The volume proves that the ancient religion has lin- 
gered side by side with Christianity. The Italian witches form a 
secret sect, which they call by the name of the “‘ Old Religion.” In- 
dications are not wanting in these legends that the Christian Church 
was not only the persecuted, but also, on occasion, the persecutor. 
Mr. Leland holds that in these legends are handed down fragments 
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of the Roman Mysteries. The chapter that deals with the creation 
of Diana and her brother Lucifer is of peculiar interest. The book 


is worth reading, if it were but for the literary beauty of the chants 
and legends. 
Logit 


PRIMARY PsycHOLOGY 


An Outline Sketch: Psychology for Beginners. By Hiram M. 
Stanley. (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company ; 
1899. Price 2s.) 
Turis is, as it purports to be, a book for beginners. It is clearly 
written and simple in style, yet it must be confessed that some of the 
more familiar phrases grate upon the ear. The little volume is suit- 
able for the young ; the author does not dogmatise and apparently 
does not hold a brief for any special school of psychology. It may 
be that young students of Theosophy will find the book useful in 
helping them to understand some of the simpler processes by which 
external contacts affect consciousness through the physical senses. 
| ead & 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Amon the incidents which Colonel Olcott reports in his ‘‘ Old Diary 
Leaves”’ (October Theosophist) is one typical of the manner in which 
religious customs are turned to the material benefit of unscrupulous 
priests. The Colonel visited a bathing ghat and passed two poor 
Hindus and a priest, arguing in a very angry fashion about the 
amount which the priest demanded for throwing the ashes of a de- 
parted relative into the river. The troubles of a lecturer in the East 
are illustrated on one occasion on which the Colonel was compelled 
to bring his address to an abrupt and undignified close, owing to the 
too affectionate attentions of evil-smelling insects which approached 
him from all points. Mrs. Draffin follows the editor’s historical 
sketch with a paper on various conceptions of deity, showing how 
the Theosophical view includes the most diverse ideas. C. A. Ward 
contributes a metaphysical discourse on Kant’s Critique. C. G. Kaji 
writes an elaborate disquisition on animal and vegetable food from a 
Hindu standpoint. 

The ‘Prashnottava for October is made up almost entirely of acti- 
vities, a large number of branches supplying reports of their past 
year’s work. The ‘“ Catechism of Hinduism,” which reappears after a 
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long absence, deals with the nature of a Brahmana, the duties of the 
two lower castes and marriage. It is brought to an end in this 
number, and to prevent misunderstanding the editor adds a note ex- 
plaining that he does not endorse everything that has been said in it. 
Presumably there is a large field for dispute as to what is the ortho- 
dox Hindu belief on many religious points. 

The Theosophic Gleaney opens with a paper on culture and creed 
by D. D. Writer, treating of the educational factor of both. 
«¢ Studies in the Gitd’’ deal with the “‘ art of life,” or the duties of a 
man according to the ‘‘Shastras,” Various reprints fill the remain- 
der of the issue. 

The Avya Bala Bodhint contains articles on caste, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Ideal fulfilled,” illustrated by a story of a Vaishya 
minister, and on Christian missionary work, written in a very 
moderate spirit. A Society for the Protection of the Lives of 
Animals makes an appeal in the page of our little boys’ journal, 
and if its methods are appropriate to the good work it proposes to 
carry on, no one can do anything but wish it an unbounded success. 

The Dawn reprints a short article by Miss Ward on a zoological 
subject from this Review, and at the end of the journal supplies an 
introduction headed ‘‘ Organic Life or Matter ?”’ in which the sub- 
ject is very well treated from a scientific standpoint. The other 
contributions are for the most part highly technical, but a story from 
the German is given, and the issue opens with a continued account of 
the work of the late Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt from India of The Light 
of Truth, The Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society, The Sanmarga Bodhini, 
and from Ceylon of Rays of Light. 

The Vahan for November contains the account of the response to 
the Executive Committee’s appeal, and publishes an imposing list 
of promises, which, however, will barely meet the requirements. 
Official notices occupy more than half the number, leaving room for 
only a few questions, to almost all of which the answers are lengthy. 
A question on after-death conditions receives replies from A. P. S. 
and X., while the familiar initials of G. R. S. M. head the longest 
answer which deals with problems of the life of Christ and his apostles. 
C. W. L. treats of dreams, after-death states of animals, and the 
visual eccentricities of one questioner, who is evidently unaware of 
the exceeding frequency of such spasmodic appearances of lights and 
masses of colour, 
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Besides the translations from the English, which form the major 
part of La Revue Théosophique Francaise for October, a paper is con- 
tributed by Dr. Pascal on faith, doubt and certitude. Faith is 
described in its simplest form as an impression on brain consciousness 
from the ego, which translates itself into a belief in the mysterious or 
unknown. Doubt arrives when the mind begins to dominate the 
psychic element. Following this is a short paper on the Puranas, 
their nature and value. 

The “ Outlook” in Theosophy in Australasia for October quotes 
Dr. Fairbairn on ‘ Race and Religion in India” and an article in 
The Fortmghtly Review on death. W. G. John contributes a paper on 
‘‘God in History,” dealing with the development of the idea of God 
and the different presentments of that idea characteristic of various 
races and types of mind. The immense importance from a merely 
historical point of view of man’s speculations on the nature of God 
and gods is well shown. W. A. Mayers writes briefly on ‘“ Inspira- 
tion within the Theosophical Society,” and points out forcibly what 
is an ever-present danger in such a movement—the tendency to 
accept and to appeal to higher authority in matters which should 
rest on judgment and common sense. Two illustrations add force to 
the warning and demonstrate its utility. 

Theosophia, our Dutch organ, contains a valuable series of trans- 
lations from English, French and Chinese, and besides these an 
article of some length on occultism by J. L. M. Lauweriks, and on 
Ebn Tophails’ Hai Ebn Yokdhan. The latter gives a short notice 
of the author, and draws his information from an English translation, 
published 1708, of the Arabian work. 

The Teosofisk Tidskrift, the journal of the Scandinavian Section, 
gives its readers two fairly lengthy selections from Mrs. Besant, in- 
cluding her pamphlet, Occulitsm, Semt-occultism and Pseudo-occulttsm. A 
number of original articles forms the main portion of the magazine. 

With the exception of activities, the November issue of our 
Roman Teosofia is supplied from translations, mostly continued from 
the previous number. The only exception is a series of questions 
and answers translated from recent numbers of The Vahan by Dr. 
Arbib, and abbreviated. 

The last three numbers of Sophia are before us, containing trans- 
lations from Mrs. Besant, Mr. Leadbeater and Mr. Keightley. Senor 
Soria’s papers on “ Pre-Christian Science” continue through all the 
numbers, the writer giving innumerable illustrations of his geometrical 
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theories. Ancient symbols of evolution form the subject of his latest 
chapter. Phrenology is a study which appears but seldom in our 
literature, but one writer in the October Sophia endeavours to connect 
it with Theosophy. 

Der Véhan for November opens with a sketch of the late Carl du 
Prel, who did so much to call attention to psychic phenomena and 
to aid in their study. THe THEosopuHicaL Review is noticed at much 
length, and also supplies material for translation, the English Vahan 
naturally providing the body of the reading matter. 

Philadelphia gives its readers excellent material for study ; but as 
in the number before us this is entirely in translations, there is no 
need for special comment. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Light; The Literary 
Guide; Present Immortality, one of the innumerable new ‘revela- 
tions”; The Guide of Life—a very quaint book with much strong 
language in it; The Prophet, exponent of yet another new reli- 
gion, this one with a bible of its own, for here we have part of the 
‘Second Book of Acts,” entertaining if not useful; Mind; The 
Sphinx, an American astrological journal, very well got up; L’Echo de 
VAu-dela et d’Ict-bas, the new Spiritist magazine ; Revista da Sociedade 
Psychica de Sdo Paulo; Theosophischer Wegweisey; L’Ami des Bétes; 
The Avena ; The Metaphysical Magazine. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Ir may, perhaps, be expected by some of our readers that the 
January number of this Review should contain some editorial 

remarks on that most obscure and puzzling of 
Fee bene subjects—the ‘‘end of the cycle’ and the 

- dawn of the new century ; the editor-in-charge, 
however, must beg to be excused from venturing on so dangerous 
an undertaking, as he has neither the knowledge nor the nature 
to fit him for such atask. So far portents and prophecy form no 
part of his very limited acquaintance with the cosmos, and he is, 
above all things, profoundly convinced of the truth of the old 
saying that itis rash to prophesy unless you know. Moreover, 
as far as one can judge from a critical study of prognostications 
in the past, the record of the art is anything but reputable, and 
it may safely be asserted that no particular good can come to 
any man by the attempt to pry into futurity. 

This, however, is not the opinion of the majority of man- 
kind, and to nothing is the human mind more given than 
curiosity as to the future. Many and portentous are the pro- 
phecies in circulation at the present time. We have before us 


two columns of The Indian Mirror of November 12th, evidently 
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penned by a member of our Society, and crammed with the most 
alarming forebodings; we are asked to believe that a veritable 
inferno is being brewed for us by the “‘ Heavenly Watchers,’ and 
we may think ourselves lucky if we retain any vehicle of con- 
sciousness out of the general wreck wherein to paddle about in 
space. However, fortunately, the ‘end is not yet,” and the 
remnants are to have a good time, and, among other things, 
‘dominate the air ’’—presumably because there will be no parti- 
cular quantity of earth to dominate. 
Tuis is but one sample out of hundreds, in fact all our prophets 
and prophetesses, high and low, are very sure that the future is 
to be a time of great acceleration of the 
Right Activity general pace. We sincerely hope this acceler- 
ation will be inward and not outward, for at 
present it is just this outer pace that is killing the western 
world. Feverish activity is almost always the sign of an unquiet 
mind, and this is true in every department of endeavour. We 
sincerely trust, therefore, that in the Society the period of 
activity of this kind has passed with the “old cycle,” and that 
with the new our activity will be more within, deeper and 
quieter, keeping better time with the steady eternal swing of 
which all cycles are the humble servitors. 
Whatever betide, it is very certain that anxiety will not 
improve matters, and that an equal mind is the best armour 
wherewith to face the future. 


* 
* * 


WuaATEVER astrologers, diviners and prognosticators may believe 
about the present crisis in the health of the Great Patient, the 
actual state of affairs in our beloved Society 
can give no cause for alarm. We have now 
every opportunity of making a harbour of 
refuge for those storm-tossed souls who may seek asylum with 
us, and we shall certainly fail grievously in our duty if we do 
not now more than ever strive to be something better than we 
have been. Especially have the members in London a good 


opportunity, for the new headquarters of the European Section 
offer many advantages. 


Our Good 
Opportunity 
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SITUATED at No. 28, Albemarie Street, just opposite the Royal 
Institution, they are in the most central and accessible position 
that could possibly be chosen. There is suffi- 
cient space for all purposes: offices, reception 
rooms, library, reading and (pace one of our 
most esteemed contributors) smoking rooms. The lecture room 
has about the same seating capacity as the old hall at No. 19, 
Avenue Road, and will be devoted entirely to lectures, receptions 
and classes, of which a goodly number is already on the pro- 
gramme. We have thus every outer convenience for a new 
period of steady work, and above all things increased opportunity 
for that study and practice which alone can increase our use- 
fulness. 


The New 
Headquarters 


* 
* * 


IT may perhaps be a surprise to some of our readers who are 
strongly opposed to vivisection to find one of their blackest of 
bétes notves most industriously fighting the 
Worse than battle against alcohol. Man is indeed a 
Vivisection 
strange mixture, and the criterion of his judg- 
ment must escape the keenest sight even of the wisest. The 
Times for December gth reports the substance of an address 
given by Mr. Victor Horsley on ‘‘ The Physiological Aspect of 
the Temperance Question,” at a meeting of the Royal Courts of 
Justice Temperance Society : 
Mr. Victor Horsley, in the course of his lecture, said that though he was 
a rabid teetotaler he had often heard statements on temperance platforms 
as to effects of alcohol which he could not endorse. But quite recently it 
had been definitely ascertained that even in small doses the effect of alcohol 
was physiologically maleficent. Alcohol injuriously affected the nervous 
system, diminished the oxidation which was necessary to the protoplasm of 
the brain, and produced a certain amount of degeneration of the tissues 
even in healthy persons. As to the use of alcohol in disease, about fifty 
years ago every patient undergoing an operation or suffering from pneu- 
monia or typhoid fever was largely treated with alcohol. But nowadays 
the practice of any general hospital was very different. The expenditure on 
alcohol had been largely replaced by expenditure on milk. In surgery this 
reform was largely due to the antiseptic system introduced by Lord Lister. 
The dosing of a patient with alcohol before an operation and during the re- 
covery from it was now no longer necessary; and in this connection the 
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enormous amount of pain as well as of life which had been saved by Lord 
Lister’s system should be remembered. As to the remedy for intemper- 
ance, he thought it most important to establish the principle that the moral 
responsibility for drunkenness rested primarily on the man who sold rather 
than on the man who bought the drink. In answer to a question Mr. 
Horsley said that, in cases of faintness, alcohol was often the worst treat- 
ment that could be administered. : 


* 
* * 


The Manchester Guardian of December Ist contains the report of 

a most extraordinary address on “‘ Christianity and Buddhism,” 

delivered by Bishop Moorhouse in Manchester 

Pee of Cathedral. After an hour of the most un- 

sympathetic criticism of Buddhism, and every 

endeavour to make the worst of it—the result being, of course, a 

perfect travesty of what the Buddha really taught—the reverend 
Prelate ended up with the following peroration : 


And now, my brethren, let me ask you which of these two systems of 
belief satisfies best the deep cravings and certain intuitions of the human 
soul; which promises to us in this life the most assured victory over selfish- 
ness, the loftiest joys and hopes, the most perfect purity and holiness, the 
surest satisfaction of our best desires? Which, again, provides us with the 
largest satisfaction of our ordinary life, with its sorrows, toil, and disappoint- 
ments; which, above all, can best purify and elevate man as man, and give 
to every member of the human race a hope full of immortality? The gospel 
of Christ is for every man in every age, in every state of life; the teaching 
of Buddha is only for the monk toiling to lose every human thought, emo- 
tion, and purpose in mental emptiness. The one teaches us to find eternal 
life in the knowledge of God, the other in the knowledge of nothing. The 
one teaches us to rejoice in a love which unites us with our Maker and our 
neighbour; the other denounces all love as the source of sorrow. The one 
bids us to look forward to eternal communion with a Heavenly Father; the 
other holds out to us as the best hope of the future an existence, if we have 
any existence, destitute not only of love and joy but even of consciousness. 
Can any man, then, hesitate in his choice between these two? Can any 
man believe in the Buddha who has once known the Christ ? If not, then 
let us, like honest and reasonable men, take our faith as the spring and in- 
spiration of our efforts, and never rest satisfied until by the faithful and 
world-wide preaching of the Gospel we have delivered the innumerable 
millions of our race who are imprisoned in the bondage of a crippling if most 
noble error into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 


To contrast thus unsympathetically religions with one an- 
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other is to do violence to our common humanity; and we say 
this not because we would champion Buddhism against Christism 
and so take a leaf out of Dr. Moorhouse’s book, but because we 
love equally the Good Law of the Illumined and the Glad 
Tidings of the Anointed One. How blind is fanaticism! Now 
supposing, supposing, we say, there were some grain of truth in 
the following paragraph, taken from the article in The Indian 
Mirror, to which we have already referred: 

When Gautama, the Buddha, attained Nirvana, he designated his 
favourite disciple Maitreya, to continue the Buddhahood. Nineteen 
hundred years ago, Maitreya incarnated as the Christ in Judea; and as he 
incarnates again as Avatar in the twentieth century, Christians are not so 
far wrong in expecting the second advent. 

Supposing, we say again, there were some grain of truth in 
this linking of the real ‘‘ Golden Chain,” will “‘ He who comes” 
when next He is made known, say unto such offenders against 
our common Fatherhood as the preacher in Manchester Cathe- 
dral: ‘“‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant ”’ ? 

* 


* * 
A SCIENTIFIC reader sends us the following : 
Some time ago there appeared in this Review the descrip- 
tion of a clairvoyant investigation of atoms 
oe Size ofa and molecules of some of the chemical ele- 
olecule 
ments. It was pointed out that astral facul- 
ties enable the clairvoyant, not only to see the ether elements of 
which the ultimate atom is composed, but also to handle such 
an atom and to “steady” its spinning motion. Some idea of 
how far such seeings and doings are beyond the power of the 
faculties of beings in ordinary physical life may be obtained by 
trying to realise the size of these atoms and molecules. How 
small they are was put in a new and striking way by Prof. 
Hele-Shaw, F.R.S., in a recent lecture, before the Royal Institu- 
tion, on the motion of a perfect fluid. I take a tumbler contain- 
ing half a pint of water. Suppose that by means of a fine hole 
I allow one and a half billion particles to flow out per second, 
that is to say an exodus equal in number to about a thousand 
times the population of the world in each second, the time re- 
quired to empty the glass would be between seven and forty- 
seven million years. 
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This is not a new determination of the size ot molecules, 
but merely a new way of putting Lord Kelvin’s and the late 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell’s conclusions. Lord Kelvin a long time 
ago calculated that if a drop of water, the size of a football, were 
magnified to the size of the earth, it would appear more coarse- 
erained than a heap of shot, but probably less coarse-grained 
than a heap of footballs. Prof. Clerk Maxwell has shown that 
about two millions of molecules of hydrogen in a row would 
occupy a millimetre (about three times the thickness or breadth 
of one of the heavy down strokes of a printed letter in this 
review). These results are of course familiar to the scientific 
reader, but they may be given here for the sake of those who, 
while interested in theosophical investigation, give little atten- 
tion to ordinary physical science. 

* = * 

THERE is an exceedingly interesting paper on ‘“‘ The Mysticism 
of Madame Guyon” by Professor James Rendel Harris in the 
October number of The London Quarterly Review. 
It is written, not only sympathetically, but in 
places one may almost say enthusiastically. 
At the same time, there is a healthy tone of criticism in some 
passages, though ever a kindly one, for Professor Rendel 
Harris frankly admits in his opening words: 


In Praise of 
Mysticism 


I have placed myself in the unenviable position of criticising the 
teacher from whom I have received more help and guidance in the things of 
sod than from any other person. 


The whole paper is deserving of study, and the concluding 
passages are a pleasant quotation and run as follows: 


The walls of the Castle of Vincennes, into which the blessed woman was 
cast for the crime of loving God too much, ceased to be prison walls and 
became palace walls, which shone in the prisoner's eyes like rubies. She 
was content to pass her life there, if such was the will of God. 

‘‘T used to compose hymns, wuich the maid who served me learned by 
heart as fast as I composed them; and we used to sing your praise, O my 
God. I regarded myself as a little bird you were keeping in a cage for your 
pleasure, and who ought to sing to fulfil her conditions of life. The stones 
of my tower seemed to me rubies; that is to say, I esteemed them more 
than all worldly magnificence.” 


Is it possible that such renunciation set to such sweet music, 
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can be the mark of decadence in religion? Must we not on this say that 
we find ourselves on an ascending stair, like Lancelot in the quest for the 
Holy Grail, when, having driven across the decp for many days and landed 
on the lonely castle-crowned rock, where was no sign of life, he heard above 
him on the painful ascent a constant song from some unseen singer : 


‘Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark,” 
and caught the refrain of the anthem of that invisible choir with whom caged 
birds conspire, 
**Glory and joy and honour to our Lord 
And to the holy vessel of the Grail.” 


* 


ANOTHER of our scientific friends sends us the following: 
Ever since the establishment of the ‘‘cell-theory ” of Weis- 
mann, by which thecells composing anorganism 
Cell-Life areregarded as constituting individual units each 
with a distinct life and function of its own, the 
facts of modern science have been gradually moving more and 
more into line with the broad teachings of occultism. 

We are once more reminded of the fascinating subject of 
cell-life by certain references in Prof. Max Verworn’s new book, 
General Physiology: an Outline of the Science of Life, to the 
selective power of cells. He cites the fact that among the innu- 
merable swarms of spermatozoa cast into the sea, every species 
finds its proper ovum. Again, acell bathed by a nutrient fluid 
such as, ¢.g., an epithelial cell absorbing material from the 
lumen of an intestine is likened to a crystal growing in its mother 
liquor. Like its analogue, it withdraws only special substances 
from the common nutrient fluid, “as is evident from the fact 
that gland, muscle and cartilage-cells produce wholly different 
and characteristic substances.”’ 

Each cell of the great colony of cells composing the organ- 
ism of every animal and plant has thus its own special work to 
perform, the work consisting in the extraction from its immediate 
environment of those materials necessary for its own growth and 
nutrition. But this work is entirely subservient to, and, indecd, 
is solely performed for, the ultimate nutrition and building up of 
the whole organism of which each individual cell forms a very 
small but yet necessary unit. So that an animal or plant has 
already for long been regarded as representing a colony or re- 
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public of cells. But the very important discovery made within 
the last few years, that all the living cells of every even vegetable 
organism are intimately united by means of very minute threads 
of protoplasm (the vehicle of life) passing through the cell-walls, 
has afforded to this idea (viz., that every organism is a community 
of closely connected cells), a very much broader basis of reality. 
The cells of a plant no longer discrete, and separated by a dead, 
unorganised cell-wall, but united by the basic substance of life ! 

How typical is all this of that larger organism of humanity, 
each man thereof a separate unit gleaning from the environment 
of his earthly experience just that material which is suited to his 
own life and growth. But for what purpose? In order that he 
may therefrom contribute to the wider life, the vaster organism 
of humanity at large. Human beings, the world over, have 
always been vaguely regarded as constituting one human family, 
a kind of brotherhood, but this simply on the ground of their 
being so distinct from the lower creation. It was not until 
comparatively quite recently that this idea for many in the 
western world was placed upon a much broader basis of reality 
by the introduction of the great Theosophical teaching that ‘‘ the 
finest thread” of spiritual life-substance united men the world 
over into one great brotherhood. The buddhic nature inherent 
in each one of us destroys individual separateness, and, invisible 
and unrecognisable though it be for the majority, like the subtle 
protoplasmic substance passing from cell to cell,.is, like the latter, 
the binding life and soul of the whole human family. 
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THE “FRIENDS OF’ GOD’™* 


MEANWHILE the Friend of God had been carrying on his work 
in other directions, exercising a paramount influence over all those 
with whom he came into contact, an influence gained in many 
cases by the proofs he gave of so-called supernatural powers. 
About 1364 we find him working with Rulman Merswin, with 
the object of founding a house of refuge for those seeking the 
higher life. Following a twice-repeated command given in a 
dream to both Merswin and the Friend of God simultaneously 
under exactly similar circumstances, although at a great distance 
one from the other, Merswin bought in 1366 an island in the 
river Ill near Strassburg, with the intention of restoring the 
ruined monastery built in 1150, which later had passed into the 
hands of the Benedictines of Altdorf.+ In 1367, the repairs 
having been completed, the building was consecrated and opened 
asa ‘‘house of refuge to which all honest and pious laymen or 
priests, knights, esquires or citizens desirous of giving up the 
world might retire and dedicate themselves to the service of 
God, without the obligation of joining a monastic Order.” The 
name given to the house was that of the “‘ Griine-Worth.”’ The 
first letter} written to those gathered beneath its shelter was 
addressed to Merswin, Nicolaus v. Laufen, four secular priests 
and a few notables of Strassburg. In it he advises them to 
choose out a leader amongst themselves and hints at the powers 
and fitness of Merswin to be so chosen, telling them that had 
they that sense belonging to the human understanding which 
could be compared to the scent of a hound, they would recognise 
in their midst that, of which the times were not ripe enough to 


* See the articles ‘‘ The ‘ Friend of God of the Oberland’"’ and “ The ‘ Friend 
of God’ and the ‘ Master of the Scriptures’”’ in the June and December issues of 
this REVIEW. 

t Op. cit., Letter 8, p. 303; Letter 16, p. 325. 

} Ibid., Letter 2, p. 283, 
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speak. He gives them, too, a few practical directions as to their 
life in common, lays stress on mutual tolerance and bids them 
be patient in their desire for growth and for the manifestation 
of the supernatural gifts of God, which when experienced are to 
be received in the spirit of deep humility. 

In 1369 Merswin decided to replace the secular priests by 
friars. Those of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and St. Dominic, 
were taken one after the other into consideration. But it was 
revealed to both Merswin and the Friend of God that the 
Brothers of the Order of St. John had been chosen by the Holy 
Spirit to take over the charge of the house, in order that laymen 
on entering the “ Griine-Worth ” should not be confronted with 
a too rigid rule of life. On January 6th, 1371, the gift of the 
‘‘ Griine-Worth’’ was formally accepted by the Order of St. 
John on the conditions stipulated by Merswin and ratified by 
the Grand Master of the Order at Rhodes, Raymond Béranger. 
The house, church, and grounds were given into the hands of 
the Order with a yearly revenue of £{50—“ to the end that divine 
service might be celebrated in perpetuity by the priests of the 
Order.” Rulman Merswin and a nobleman, Heinrich von 
Wetzel, with their successors, were recognised by the Order as 
administrators, without whose consent the Order could elect no 
brothers, nor sell any property. Financial accounts were to be 
rendered yearly under penalty of deposition should the manage- 
ment prove faulty. The Order undertook to provide the number 
of priests judged necessary by the administrator, never to raise 
the taxes, to receive into the ‘‘ house everyone, be he priest, 
layman, knight, esquire, or citizen,’ who should have been 
‘inspired by God with the desire to amend his life and to seek a 
refuge in the ‘Grtine-Worth.’”* Definite admission as a 
member was granted only after a time of probation on the receipt 
of a written promise of irreproachable conduct and readiness to 
render account of acts to the commander of the house. Each 
member was to provide for his own maintenance and could be 
expelled only in the event of his becoming intolerable to the 
commander and the majority of the Brothers. The first com- 
mander of the house was Heinrich von Wolfach. 


* Beitvage zu den theologischen Wissenschaften, vol. iv. Jena; 1852. ‘Stiftung des 
Strass. Johanniterhauses.” : hy wees 
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Although Rulman Merswin was regarded by outsiders as 
the founder and administrator of the ‘‘ Grtine-Worth,” its real 
Head was the mysterious Friend of God of the Oberland. No 
step of any importance was taken save under hisdirection. We 
know in what relationship he stood to Merswin, and from his 
correspondence with Heinrich von Wolfach, Nicolaus von 
Laufen, and the Brothers of the Order, we see how he was con- 
sulted in every way in spiritual matters as well as about the 
smallest details pertaining to the organisation of the ‘‘ Griine- 
Worth.” 

About the same time as the house of the “‘ Griine- Worth ”’ 
was being founded, the Friend of God was much occupied with 
the building of a new home for his own small community. A 
command had been given in a dream that he and his followers 
should quit the town in which they had been living. Taking 
their little black dog as guide, they followed it over field and 
hedge, through water, over ditches, until it halted on a mountain 
side, far from any town, in the land of Austria.* As soon as 
permission had been granted by the owner of the land they began 
to build, though the original plans were never carried out for 
want of funds. We have a glimpse into the life led in their 
small community in the Book of the Five Men, written by the 
Friend of God of the Oberland, and sent to the Brothers of the 
“ Griine-Worth”’ in the hope that they might be helped by it 
to realise the spirit which should reign amongst those working 
together with the same end in view, however different the 
idiosyncrasies of each might be. A short account of each 
Brother is given. 

The first Brother had been in their circle for eighteen years, 
exercising himself on the sufferings of the Lord with such 
severity that oft-times they had feared for his life. During all 
those years, though he had never consciously experienced any 
supernatural consolation, he had not lost courage ; in his humility 
he had ever felt himself unworthy that such should come to him. 
But of late he had been visited with unspeakable joy; his soul 
had been over-flooded by the glorious gifts of God. So great 
had been the strain that he had been obliged to exercise himseif 


* Nicolaus v. Basel, Leben, elc., ‘‘ Notizen des N, v. Laufen,” p. 58, 
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less on the sufferings of the Lord, a great privation, which he 
had borne in thankfulness as coming from God, willing to suffer 
either joy or sadness, having surrendered himself to His Will 
for Time and Eternity. Even temptations arising from his 
lower nature were being welcomed in the same spirit. 

The second had been known to the Friend of God from his 
youth upwards. Kind-hearted, rich, beloved by the poor, all had 
gone well, until awaking to the wickedness of the world around 
him, he had been seized with a longing to consecrate his life to 
God. His wife had ever been of one mind with him, but from 
this moment many were the torments he had to endure at her 
hands in her desire to drive the Devil out of him. After six 
years of home misery, borne with the utmost patience, his wife 
fell ill, confessed her wrongs against him, was pardoned, and 
died. His children, too, were taken from him, and he was free 
to follow his bent. All through the years of trial he had been 
helped and cheered by the counsels of the Friend of God, who 
now permitted him to enter his small circle. He spent some 
time in study, then was ordained priest. During the cele- 
bration of his fifth mass, he, too, was caught up in the spirit 
and received gifts of grace undreamt of by him before. For 
seven years he had enjoyed visions of glory; then God had 
closed his sight and allowed the promptings of his lower nature 
to assert themselves. But in unhappiness as in happiness he 
was submissive to the will of God. In all things he remained 
humble, patient and joyful, the light of the grace of God shining 
from out his eyes. 

The third Brother had been a Canon of the Church and 
very learned in the Law. His temper was proud and hasty, and 
the world with its temptations had held sway over him. At the 
age of forty he became ill, but recovered after having made a vow 
to the Virgin to forsake the world and join a Society in which 
the remainder of his life could be devoted to God. His thoughts 
turned towards several different Orders; finally, he decided to 
ask permission to join the circle under the direction of the Friend 
of God of the Oberland. He was received first as a guest, then 
accepted as a member. He was ordained a priest, but no sooner 
had he taken his vows than great and manifold temptations as- 
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sailed him, ‘‘ such unclean, devilish desires that it were hurtful 
to speak of them.” So bitter was the struggle, that the other 
Brothers met together to pray that he should be set free; they 
were, however, given to understand that he must bear his burden 
alone. For eight years he was tempted unceasingly, until he 
too was illumined and found himself surrounded by a wondrous 
supernatural glory not to be pictured by words. That which he 
saw was above all understanding. In spite of all his learning 
never had he read aught which gave any idea of the joy experi- 
enced. All ever-imagined glory was to it as a drop of water» 
compared to the sea. 

The fourth Brother, a Jew by birth, was gentle, learned, 
most charitable. A fervent follower of his faith, for many years 
he had sought to fathom God’s reason for forsaking His chosen 
people. In answer to his prayer for enlightenment, he is told in 
a dream to seek out a certain shoemaker living in the town who 
will show him the way to a church in which he will be able to 
witness the celebration of the mass without being seen. He 
obeys, and during mass has a vision of Jesus. In a second 
dream he is told that a man from a distant foreign country will 
visit him and explain the vision he had seen. In obedience to a 
command, the Friend of God seeks him out, and is able to con- 
vince him of the truth taught in the Christian religion. Shortly 
after he joined the Society, and from the moment of his conse- 
cration was gifted with the sight of things above all earthly ken. 
Trials and temptations fell also to his lot, but were being borne 
with patience and humility, and an abiding peace was upon 
him. 

The fifth Brother was the cook, Kuonradde by name. He 
had been five years in the Community, was most ardent in 
his devotion and gifted with visions. The Friend of God 
describes with a touch of humour how one morning in Advent, 
whilst the other Brothers were in chapel, the cook being en- 
gaged in preparing the dinner, he suddenly entered into a 
state of ecstasy. Hesat so still that the little boy who was 
helping him got frightened and running into chapel called 
out : ‘Come quickly, my master the cook is sitting in the kitchen 
and is dead.” They return with the little boy, find him sitting 
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on a barrel close to the fire with the cooking spoon still in his 
hand. They move him gently away and leave him until he once 
more becomes conscious of his earthly surroundings. The 
Friend of God concludes: ‘‘ Dear Brothers, you have now the 
story of our beloved cook, whose repasts we eat of more willingly 
than those of another. When he is unable to cook for us, we 
cook for ourselves.” 

The last, though not least important personage in the 
household is Ruoprecht, the servant and caretaker of all the 
worldly concerns pertaining to this small community. ‘With 
him we sometimes talk and ask: ‘Beloved Ruoprecht, how comes 
it that thou art not so holy as our Brother the cook ?’ to which 
he replies: ‘And were I, who would then provide for all and do 
the work?’ And if we say further: ‘Supposing that God 
should tell thee that the cook had chosen the better part,’ he 
answers quickly, ‘ God is able to do that which He pleases, but 
had Martha followed the example of Mary, our blessed Lord had 
had but scanty food, unless he had provided some by super- 
natural means, even as on the occasion of the five loaves.’ ” 

Having spoken of the different Brothers, the Friend of God 
proceeds to give a short sketch of his own life, and says that 
should Merswin out-live him, he has the permission to write the 
full history of his life, and to give his name and those of the 
Brothers living with him; for Merswin has the knowledge as to 
where it is to be found written. The Book of the Five Men closes 
with advice to the Brothers of the ‘‘ Griine- Worth”; they are to 
keep themselves apart from the world, and live in strict obedience 
to those in authority overthem. In ordinary life they are to follow 
the rule of the house; should one of them be visited by super- 
natural gifts, he doubts not but that the Commander will be 
shown of the Spirit in what manner such a one is to be treated. 
They are to feel deep thankfulness to God for having led them 
to desire the higher life and prepared a place of refuge for them. 
Should one or other of them wish to visit their small Community 
of Friends of God, they would receive the warmest of welcomes. 
The Friend of God of the Oberland does not doubt but that they 
would profit much thereby. For they are worthy to be taken as 
example. They are all of one mind, each has surrendered him- 
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self without reserve to God, and is ‘‘ grounded” in God for Time 
and for Eternity. They have so willed to be will-less in Him, and 
have become so closely united with Him that it were possible to 
say that though they were iz Time, they were without Time, for 
whatsoever is sent by God, be it bitter, be it sweet, be it for 
weal or for woe, be the burden heavy or light, all is accepted as 
from Him with praise and thankfulness. 

In the year 1377, we read that the Friend of God of the 
Oberland was constrained to go to Rome with the aim of induc- 
ing the Pope, Gregory XI., to undertake the necessary reforms 
in the Church. He was able to gain but little hearing until he 
had proved himself a messenger from God by means of his 
abnormal powers. Even then he was unable to achieve any last- 
ing result, but he was granted certain privileges and given letters 
which helped him later in his relations with the bishop and 
clergy in his own country.* 

Year after year the gloom overhanging the Church deepened 
and a time of ceaseless activity set in for those who were aware 
of the dangers threatening Christendom. Frequent meetings 
took place between the Friends of God, scattered about in 
different countries, meetings held in out-of-the-way places away 
from the reach of discovery and persecution. One of these 
meetings is described in a letter to the Commander of the 
** Griine-Worth”’ by the Friend of God of the Oberland.} 
Seven Friends of God of great importance had been called 
together on St. Gertrude’s day, far away on a high and desolate 
mountain, to deliberate between themselves as to the best means 
of helping the Church. One day, sitting, as was their wont, out 
in the woods after their mid-day meal, a storm-wind suddenly 
arose and they were surrounded by thick darkness for the space 
ofan hour. As the darkness rolled away a brightness far ex- 
ceeding the light of the sun enveloped them, and from within 
the light a Voice was heard which seemed to pour fresh life and 
strength into the listeners. It spoke of Itself as being a mes- 
senger from the Holy Trinity and bade them cease their prayers 
on behalf of Christendom. The Father willed that the issue 


* Nicolaus v. Basel, Leben, etc., Letter 12, p. 313. 
+ Ibid., Letter 17, p. 325. 
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should be in His own hands. The pending time of tribulation 
would but bring help; out of her great distress and fear, the 
Church would arise and be constrained to mend her ways. With 
these words stillness reigned ; the sun shone as before. 

A time of waiting and suspense ensued, until the will of God 
was revealed once more by means of dreams. Thirteen great 
Friends of God belonging to different countries, some from 
Hungary, others from Italy, are bidden to repair to the same 
secluded spot. They are told to meet together on Holy Thursday 
and to await God’s showing. The night is passed in prayer and 
meditation—the following day mass is celebrated and all com- 
municate. Being gathered together in an open space in the 
woods they see a company of beautiful women advancing towards 
them, each with a lighted taper. Bowing in reverence before 
the Friends of God, they claim to be His messengers. Their 
words, however, not carrying conviction with them, one of the 
priests amongst the number calls on the Holy Trinity; and 
behold, the company is swept away by a mighty rushing wind. 
A dazzling light breaks forth and a Voice of exceeding sweetness 
is again heard, bidding them take courage, for, thanks to the 
intercession of the Queen of Heaven, help and counsel had been 
sent tothem. He had brought with him a letter in which was 
written that which was required at their hands. Should they, 
one and all, be willing to carry out the instructions it contained, 
a respite of three years would still be granted before the cloud, 
laden with retribution, should break over Christendom. Then a 
letter fell down in the midst of them. Three days for delibera- 
tion are granted ; they are commanded to assemble once more on 
Easter Day and to bring the letter with them, as it has to be re- 
turned thence from whence it had been brought. 

They read the letter, each man in his own language, in 
German, in Italian, in Latin, in Hebrew. In it they are told 
that for three years they are to look upon themselves as 
“prisoners of the Lord,” that they are to live in the strictest 
seclusion there, where they shall be led by the Spirit, that they 
are to observe strict silence, breaking it only at stated times. 
All that would be likely to hold them back from God is to be 
discarded, and in entire subjection they are to await His will, 
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On Easter Day, they meet once more and declare themselves 
ready to obey. They are ordered to kindle a fire into which the 
letter is to be thrown. As the letter falls upon the flame, it rises 
from the burning material, bearing unconsumed the missive 
upwards. They see the heavens open and a flash of light shoot 
downwards. The ascending flame is absorbed in dazzling light 
and seen no more. 

From this time forward nothing is known of the movements 
of the Friend of God of the Oberland. In his farewell letter to 
Merswin he gives him permission to follow the command given 
to the thirteen great Friends of God, and advises him, as far as 
possible, to avoid intercourse with the world, and to this end he 
is told to resign his post of administrator. No further commu- 
nication is to be held between themselves, all that is not directly 
in the service of God is to be relinquished. Every effort to dis- 
cover the place of retreat of the Friend of God of the Oberland 
made by the Brothers of the ‘‘ Griine- Worth” and others proved 
fruitless. In the same mysterious manner in which he had entered 
the lives of many of his disciples, he passed away again, and the 
secret of his name remained with Merswin, who died soon after. 

The mission he had been given had been fulfilled. Many 
were the souls who, turning to him for guidance, had been led 
along the Path, the goal of which was conscious union with That 
which was to them without form or likeness—the Being in 
Whom all things are rooted. He taught that peace and the 
fulness of life were found only when the separated will had been 
surrendered. Asa means to this end he advised entire submis- 
sion to the leading of those who were in advance upon the Path— 
trusty guides whose knowledge was the fruit of experience. And 
although he taught strict obedience to the behests of the Church 
and held its ordinances in the highest veneration, recognising 
the authority of the priests in matters pertaining to the same, he 
nevertheless showed that the power to guide the spiritual life 
did not necessarily lie in their hands. It was possible that they 
might be worthy to serve the Church as dispensers of her 
sacraments, and yet not have been touched by the grace of God. 
He alone had the right to lead, in whom faith had been lost in 
knowledge. MARGARET CARR. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM AN INDIAN 
YOGIN TOs.HiserUEIiie 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE BENGAL! WITH A FEW ExpLanaTory NoTEs 


BY] aCe) 


LET me say a few words before I leave. Keep yourself devoted 
to the cultivation of the Science of the Self (Adhyatma-Vidya4). 
You should join the Theosophical Society, which seeks to 
cultivate the Secret Wisdom of Shiva, the Supreme (Shambhavi- 
Vidya, Gupta-Vidya). Masters of ‘‘divine attainments ”’ (daivi- 
sampat) wish that body well. Whatever sacrifice you may 
make for it will be considered, you may be sure, as so much 
service done to those great ones and to myself. What “ divine 
attainments ” are you will find in the Bhagavad Gita. 

Try to understand by yourself the meaning of the dream you 
had the other day about Shat-chakra (the six mystic centres in 
the human system). Try to comprehend the relationship be- 
tween these centres and the six ‘‘sheaths” of the Self. This 
will enable you to comprehend fully the mystery of the chakras. 

What the six sheaths of the Self are you will find in the 
works of Madame Blavatsky and Annie Besant. But the 
Sanskrit names used there do not all correspond to those found in 
our philosophical books. Too much attention need not be paid 
to mere names. Comprehend the real import of their statements 
and reflect thereon. Healone is a man who has learnt to reflect. 
Be ever mindful of gaining what will make you a man. 

Books on the Vedanta Philosophy speak of five koshas 
(sheaths); Annamaya (food-built, i.¢., physical); Prdanamaya 


* See the Panthd, vol. ii., no. 10 (published by members of the Bengal Branch 
of the Theosophical Society). 


t Chap. xvi. 1-3. 
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(emotion-built, t.e., astral) ;* Manomaya (mind-built, z.¢., lower 
mental) ; Vigfiianamaya (understanding-built, 7.e., causal); and 
Anandamaya (bliss-built, i.c., spiritual). Heretofore I have 
spoken of these sheaths as five, and you also have read of them 
in Vedantic works. But nowI speak of six. Let me, therefore, 
show you how these two statements are reconciled. 

This body of ours, born of the parents, is called Sthila- 
sharira, the physical body (lit., gross body). This is the Anna- 
maya-kosha. But in reality it is composed of two bodies, one 
father-born and the other mother-born. The mother-born is 
made up of gross materials, such as flesh, blood, bones and so on. 
But the father-born is composed of materials more subtle than 
these. These two bodies interpenetrate each other. Mrs. 
Besant calls the “‘ father-born”’ the etheric body, but its Sanskrit 
name is Pinda-deha (lit., mass-body), while the ‘‘ mother-born ”’ 
receives the name Bhanda-deha (lit., vessel-body). 

Devas who are charged with the carrying out of the karmic 
administration, build the Pinda-body by massing together 
materials drawn from subtle nature (1.e., paficha sikshma bhitas) 
according to the karma of the man. This plasm of subtle ele- 
ments is transformed into the paternal seed and enters the womb 
of the mother, where it makes its way into the ovum and gathers 
the gross materials around. Thus it grows. The mother-born 
serves as an encasement (Adhara) of the father-born ; hence its 
name, Bhanda-deha. 

In this body of ours there is a centre, the Miladhara-padma 
(lit., root-basis lotus), or the Mialadhara-chakra, which acts as 
a ‘centre of absorption” (laya-sthana) for this ‘“‘ encasing body ”’ 
(sci., the mother-born). Perhaps you do not understand the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘centre of absorption.” It is a centre, 
on which the mind being fixed, all consciousness of the “‘encasing- 
body ”’ is gone. 

As man (Jiva) enters the gross encasement by means of the 
Pinda-deha, the latter is called Svadhishthana (that on which he 
stands, or by which he supports himself), and its ‘‘ centre of 
absorption,” is thus named the Svadhishthana-chakra. 

* «Emotion " is the exact equivalent of Prana Nee ea Prana is 


the great motive or moving power which leads to all activity. The Pranas are de- 
rived from the totality of the energies (rajas) of the subtle elements, 
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Passing beyond these two centres, man arrives in the subtle 
world (Stikshma-jagat), and manifests himself in the ‘ subtle 
body,” otherwise called the “typical body ” (Linga-sharira). 

Linga (7.e., type) is threefold: Vishesha (specific) ; Avishesha 
(general) ; and Liiga-mAtra (type in itself). 

As man gradually passes beyond these three Lingas, one 
after the other, he becomes absorbed in the Type-less Essence 
(Alinga-tattva, t.e., the universal substance) which is full of 
Bliss. The “‘ Type-less”’ (Alinga) is another name of Prakriti. 
This being absorbed in it is called Samadhi of the nature of 
Bliss (SAnanda Samadhi), also Disembodied Absorption (Videha 
Laya). The Unmanifested Purusha (Logos or Self) lies beyond 
Prakriti, transcending her. 

The technical names, Vishesha, Avishesha, Linga-matra and 
Alinga belong to the System of Patanyjali. 

According to the Vedanta also, the Linga-sharira (the type- 
body, maintaining the special characteristics of an individual as 
different from those of another) consists of three Koshas: the 
Pranamaya, Manomaya and Vighanamaya. These are none 
other than the Vishesha-linga, Avishesha-linga and Linga-matra 
of the Patafijala, in their respective order; while the Alinga of 
Patafijali’s School is the same as the Anandamaya of the Vedan- 
tic System. 

If you read the names of the six Koshas, which Mrs. Besant 
gives in her Ancient Wisdom (p. 231), you will find that she also 
mentions three Koshas intervening between the Physical Body 
and the Body of Bliss. They are: Astral Body, Mental Body 
and Causal Body. These are really the Pranamaya, Manomaya 
and Vigfanamaya Koshas of the Vedanta respectively. 

As you read the Ancient Wisdom and compare it with the 
Vedanta, you may make use of the following table, showing how 
the five Koshas of the one correspond to the six of the other. 

The Vedanta The Ancient Wisdom 
Atman 
nandamaya-kosha 
Vignhanamaya-kosha 
Manomaya-kosha 
Pranamaya-kosha 
share [BRAGA 
sharira |Bhanda-deha 


Atman 

Bliss Body 

Causal Body 

Mental Body 

Astral Body 

Etheric Body) Physical 
Dense Body Body 
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To comprehend the mystery of karma, you must learn the 
mystery of the triple Power, manifested as: 


Gnana-shakti = Wisdom-power 
Ichchha-shakti = Will-power 
Kriya-shakti = Work-power or creative power 


Know this threefold Power and you will know the subtle 
body (Stikshma-sharira) in its three divisions. The Vigfiana- 
maya, Manomaya and Pranamaya Koshas are the respective 
seats of the powers of Wisdom, Will, and Work. These 
again are the triple powers, Rudrani, Vaishnavi and Brahmi* 
of the Gayatri, the object of the worship of Bradhmanas. 
Gayatri, the blissful Goddess in the form of Brahma-Tejas, 
the Divine Glory, in her turn, is only the triple powers in 
balance. And the Body of Bliss, in its real nature, is but 
the Glory Divine, the all-desirable. It is she who, dividing 
herself into three, appears as the triple powers of Wisdom, Will 
and Work. The power that is Wisdom shows itself again as the 
brightness of the sun, while those of Will and Work are the 
essence of the lunar and fiery rays.{ And while it is the Sun 
who is the God that presides over the Kosha built of Vigfana, it 
is the Moon and Fire who are the Deities that dominate the 
Koshas of Manas and Prana. 

Keep your mind fixed constantly on Om, the sacred word. 
By its means alone, even if you possess no other means, you 
will be enabled to know the sixfold Koshas and Purusha, the 
Supreme Self. Yoga is only the practice of Om-kara. It is 
the essence of the worship of God, the Lord. All scriptures seek, 
as their one aim, to qualify and prepare men for the practice of 
the Om. It is the science of Orm-kara which is the Science 
Supreme (Para-Vidy4)—the Science of Shambhu, Shiva (Sham- 
bhavi-Vidya). 

Listen, and I will explain how, by means of Om, one 
comes to know the sixfold Koshas and Purusha, the Self. | 

There is a power hidden in the seed of the Bilva-tree (the 
‘* wood-apple”’ or bel fruit tree) which divides into three every 

is RudrAni= belonging to Rudra, i.e., Shiva, the First Logos; Vaishnavi= 
ines a to Vishnu, the Second Logos ; Brahmi=pertaining to Brahma, the Third 


+ That is to say, when considered from the adhidaivata or cosmic point of 
view. 
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leaf which grows on it. Similarly everything that comes out of 
the Om is divided into a triple form by a power hid in this 
mantra-seed. And this power of the Om consists in the unity 
of the three (forms of manifestation). It is the power they name 
Para-Vach, which manifesting in the forms of Pashyanti, Madh- 
yama and Vaikhari carry on the creation, preservation and des- 
truction of the universe.* As you practise Ormh-kara by means 
of its triple power and know by the self-same means the One 
that is unmanifest, you will achieve the highest end of man 
(parama-purushartha). 

The gross (i.e., physical) world is the play-ground of Vaik- 
hari; the subtle world is the field where Madhyama sports, 
while it is the ‘realm of causes” which serves as field for 
Pashyantt’s play. 

The threefold Om—Vaikhara, Madhyama and Pashyan— 
has made the human tree a plant of seven leaves. Hence it is 
that everything man knows of the sport of nature is a play of 
seven. 

Would you comprehend this mystery of the Seven? Then, 
by Vaikhara’s means, rid yourself of all that makes you one with 
the gross body and incline yourself to the body built of subtle 
matter. The physical is the only body you have—this is your 
present notion. But before you were born into the gross world 
here even then you did exist. It is on the (subtle) body you then 
had as a basis that your (etheric and dense) bodies born of the 
parents are built and form the gross frame you now wear. 

Learn to regard this gross body as divided into three by 
means of Om. Then will you know how Vaikhara Om, has 
made your former framet the linking means between the newer 
two, and has thus kept you chained to the gross body. Know 
thus the power which keeps you bound to the bodies your father 
and your mother gave you, know this, and the sport she (the 
power) has with you is over. Then will this be clear to you 
WACK, the Tle ile Wort Revelinicinelalablc=a. losst tacos eet ae 
far as the microcosmic “' Voice,”’ however, is concerned, it is called Para, as it rises 
from the mystic centre, Miladhara; Pashyanti when it reaches the heart; Madh- 


yama, as it is going to be spoken out (buddhim gata vivaksharm prapta ya Vak sd 
Madhyaméa) ; and Vaikhari, when it is spoken out by means of ‘he: vores een 


+ Evidently the frame or body man had in the super-physical world before birth. 
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that neither the Pinda, your father gave, nor the Bhanda your 
mother conceived, is your body. Deep devotion to the givers of 
birth, to father and mother, a firm resolve that naught can 
shake to offer the body they gave to their service—these are 
means to end the clinging men have to the physical frame. 

The physical body and all clinging to it transcended, the 
man (Jiva) finds himself in another vehicle. This again is to be 
known as divided into three by means of Madhyama Om. 

Here also you will know yourself as linking a two-fold 
form, the twin sheaths of Pranaand Manas. These offered to the 
Gods, who are their sources, man frees himself from attachment 
to them. 

These twin sheaths passed, man finds himself at one with 
yet another form. This again is known as parted into three by 
Pashyan Om, and man’s self is seen as the linking means 
joining the twin sheaths of Wisdom and Bliss (Vigiana and 
Ananda). As by cultivating Wisdom debts to the Sages are 
paid, so attachments even to these forms or sheaths are severed. 
And the body which man then knows as his own, is none other 
than Nature’s own sublime self (Pard-Prakriti). And so he 
winneth Wisdom with the cry: “‘I am He.” 

May the Almighty Lord shower blessings on you. 


CHIDANANDA BABA. 
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THE HIDDEN CHURCH ON RUSSIAN SOIL 
(Occutt Sects or Russia)* 


TTL 


MoLokaANs AND DouKHOBORTZI IN TAURIS AND ASTRAKHAN} 


In the midst of the generally dark and dreary existence of the 
Russian peasantry, the daily life of the Molokans, sister-sect to 
the Doukhobortzi, stands out like a ray of light. Regarded as 
one sect both by Government and popular report, and even so 
designated in some encyclopedias, the Doukhobortzi and 
Molokans are often both classed together under the latter 
name, and in the Caucasus the writer of this article has always 
heard them spoken of in this manner. 

The obligations of the two sects are practically the same 
with regard to the spiritual life, but they differ somewhat in 
external form. The Molokans recognise the Scriptures and 
study them in their own way, and it may be that some such 
study is included in the secret rites of the Doukhobortzi. The 
much less active part taken in politics by the former may have 
arisen from some personal characteristics of their leaders. 

The Molokans—and in speaking of them we refer also to 
the Doukhobortzi, for in every province the two sects settled 
together—began to be known in the eighteenth century, and 
were traced in Tambof and in the Ukraine, and indeed wherever 
the Doukhobortzi were found. A vague tradition supposes their 
founder to have been a Prussian (!) officer, who came to Kharkof 
into voluntary exile, and went from house to house reading the 
Bible to the inmates. The fact that no religious movement, 
even when started by a foreigner, has spread in Russia except by 
Russian agency, militates against this tradition. 


* For the first paper on the Bogomile and Kalikas, see the September, and f 
the second paper on the Doukhobortzi, November issue of this Ravn (vol. whee 
Pp. 33 sqq. and 2or sqq.). : 


+ See Livanof, ‘‘Molokans and Doukhobortzi,” Viestnik Yevropi ; 1868. 
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The Molokans are not very numerous. They call themselves 
“True Christians” and ‘Spiritual Christians,’ the popular 
appellation of Molokan being supposed to be derived from 
moloko, milk ; either with reference to their diet, which is chiefly 
composed of milk, or to the colour of their clothes. They re- 
cognise the Bible, and are often, especially the women, well 
versed in it. They deny, however, the sacraments, believing that 
the true sacrament is of the spirit, and that the latter is not 
affected by any outward action ; they do not worship images. 

Their religious service consists of simple, harmonious chants, 
and of prayers uttered while lying prostrate on the ground ; also 
of reading from the Bible in the sacred Slav tongue,* the reading 
being always carried out by an old man venerated in the com- 
munity. The customs of these sects are totally different to those 
of the people living around them, and their marriage, baptism 
and burial ceremonies have nothing in common with those of 
the Greek Church. No wine is ever taken under any pretext, 
and on great festivals only a beverage made from honey is 
used. 

A curious feature of their marriage ceremony is the phrase 
uttered by the bride’s father as he leads his daughter by the 
hand to her husband: ‘‘I give thee my daughter to wife accord- 
ing to Moses’ law,” and the congregation, kneeling, prays: ‘‘O, 
God of Israel . . . crown them with the crowns of the holy 
stone”’ (chestni—pure, holy, honest). The family life of the 
Molokans is known to be singularly pure, united and loyal, and 
divorce is of most rare occurrence. Sunday is with them a day 
entirely consecrated to God. Prayer begins at 8 in the morning 
and lasts until 1 or 2 p.m.; the afternoon is given to the study 
of the Scriptures and to singing religious chants, resembling 
those of ancient Greece. One of their most beautiful hymns 
begins with the words: 

O ye elect, come, 
Lift up your hearts to the Heavenly Office. 
They have verses peculiar to their worship, but their only 


* The ancient Slav, a language now dead as regards general use, but easily 
understood by all Slavonic nations. It is the sacerdotal language of the Greek 
Church in Russia; its alphabet partly resembles the old Greek, and partly hiero- 
glyphics in its /t/i or abbreviations. 
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books are the mystical ones of the end of the eighteenth century, 
which have been preserved till the present day with the utmost 
care and respect. This fact alone is sufficient to link them to 
the ‘golden chain” tradition. These books are the mystical 
series published by the noble, Novikof, perhaps the most illus- 
trious Rosicrucian that Russia has known. It is a striking 
“‘ coincidence” that when Madame de Kriidener, pupil of Stilling 
(the mystic who wrote on ‘‘ The Lodge in the East’) came again 
into Russian society to end her career as a teacher, among her 
chief visitors were, on the one hand, all the pupils of Novikof 
who had escaped the persecution of Catherine II., and on the 
other, the members of the ‘“‘ Spiritual Christian” sects, these 
self-same Molokans and Doukhobortzi.* 

The various sections of the two sects, widely scattered over 
Russia’s vast territory, differ in some cases in the exposition of 
their creed. Without going into a detailed account of each of 
such variations, we will notice as many of them as will serve to 
enlighten us on this obscure and purposely veiled subject. 

The generally avowed creed of the Molokans is as follows :+ 
They acknowledge the Bible as God’s Word, also the unity of 
God in three Persons, a triune God, uncreated, self-existent, 
the Cause of all things, eternal, immutable, indivisible Spirit. 
God dwells in a pure world, sees all, knows all, governs all; all is 
filled by Him. He created all things. In the beginning all was 
created good and perfect. Adam’s soul, and not his body, was 
created after God’s image. Evil was unknown to Adam, who 
possessed a holy freedom, tending towards God. They admit 
the dogma of the fall of Adam, the birth, death, and resurrection 
of Christ. 

They expound the Ten Commandments thus : The first and 
second commandments forbid idolatry and image worship; the 
third renders it sinful to take an oath; the fourth is to be obeyed 
in spending Sundays and feast-days in prayer, singing praises to 
God and reading the Bible; the fifth enjoins honour to parents 
and obedience to all authority; the sixth lays down that no 
murder is to be committed nor bodily violence, except in defence 


* See Pipin, The Russian Bible Society. 
+ See Krasinski, Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations, p. 282. 
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of Tsar or country—nor spiritual murder by seducing from the 
truth by words of deceit, or enticing to sin by bad example, 
which leads to everlasting perdition. It is also murder to 
persecute, to hate, and to injure one’s neighbour, for ‘‘whoso 
hateth his brother is a murderer” (John). 

The seventh teaches that it is spiritual adultery to be too 
fond of this world and its transient pleasures, also that drunken- 
ness, gluttony, unchastity and bad company are to be avoided. 
The eighth prohibits every kind of violence, deceit, and theft; 
the ninth prohibits mockery, insult, flattery, and lying ; all these 
come under the heading of bearing false-witness. The tenth 
enjoins mortification of lust and of all passions. 

‘‘ We believe,’’ declare the Molokans, ‘‘ that whoever fulfils 
the commandments will be saved. But we believe that since 
Adam’s fall no man can do this by his own strength. We must 
believe in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God. This 
true faith we can find only in the Word of God. The Word of 
God creates im us that faith which makes us capable of baptism. 

“Although we know that John baptised the Christ in 
Jordan and that the apostles baptised others, yet we understand 
by the ‘water’ used in baptism not ordinary water for the body 
but spiritual water—faith in the Triune God and absolute sub- 
mission to His Holy Word—the death of the former man in us 
with all his works, in order that we may be newly clad with pure 
and holy life. Spirit gives life but flesh is powerless, therefore 
the receiving of earthly bread and wine is unnecessary. The 
word of the Gospel is the spiritual Bread of Life.” 

As followers of Jung Stilling, they believe in the millennium, 
and have migrated to a spot in the Caucasus in full view of 
Mount Ararat (called locally Mazis) to await it there side by side 
with a Lutheran community that has come from Wiirtemburg 
with the same hope. 

During the present century the Government has changed its 
manner of dealing with the Doukhobortzi and Molokans, con- 
sidering that it would be an easier task to watch them and stop | 
their propaganda, if, instead of being knouted and sent off in 
chains to the mines of Ekaterinoburg and Siberia, as was 
formerly the case, the people of these sects were confined to one 
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locality. On this account most of them were transferred to the 
bank of the Molochna, Tauris province, in the extreme south of 
Russia, and here the two sister-sects dwelt together. The profes- 
sion of faith given by them after this forcible removal was almost 
the same as that preached in their former strongholds. 

The late Prof. Vihonranof, in an article on the Doukho- 
bortzi,* gives the following account of their faith : 

The Tauris Doukhobortzi lay the greatest stress on serving 
God in spirit and in truth. They consider all outward show un- 
necessary for salvation. They have no symbol of faith. They 
recognise as true the credo of the Eastern (Greek) Church, but 
use it simply as one of their psalms. 

God is One, unknowable, in Three Persons. God the 
Father is Light and Height; the Son is Life and Breadth; the 
Holy Ghost is Peace (Onpokoi) and Depth. As in nature, so in 
mind, none can know the depth of the Son. As regards 
Christ, they believe that all He is described as undergoing, must 
take place in us. The Christ must be born, grow, learn, suffer, 
die, be resuscitated and rise to Heaven in us; in this lies the 
new birth of man. Jesus, they say, was the living, eternal 
evangel. He Himself was the Word which is written only in 
the heart. 

Salvation is possible only in God and in Christ; but unless 
God is appealed to with a pure heart, even He cannot save a man. 
Living, acting faith in Christ is the heart’s true acceptance of 
the Gospel. The new birth and spiritual baptism are one and the 
same thing. Living faith and prayer are the means of rising to 
it, and the acts of the newly born man are the signs of his new 
birth. 

This baptism has seven degrees: the first degree is the 
renunciation of sin; the second, unction, that is, the true recog- 
nition of the World of God and of the Path to it. The third is 
the power to speak God’s Word; the fourth, the making prayer 
divine, consecration of the gift; the fifth, confession in Spirit ; 
the sixth, communion in spirit; the seventh, is blood-torture 


* Chronicles of Russian Literature and Art, vol. iv I 
. r ; ’ : ” 7) Fin 6 . 186 . 
official reports in most provinces have frequently Seaiuaed the =e sects, pai — 


by the name of the other, the following inf i i 
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and resignation. ‘‘ Blood” means with them ‘the veiling of 
the Word of God.” This seventh degree is also union with God. 

One who has risen to that seventh path of spiritual baptism 
or the new birth, unity with God, lives with God, and with His 
spiritual light can see the angels. Outward baptism they hold 
as useless, water being only necessary for the purity of the body. 

They hold that each true Christian must have two names, 
one for the body given at birth by terrestrial parents, the other 
a spiritual name, which is given by the Heavenly Father at the 
spiritual rebirth. The latter is to remain unknown on earth and 
will be known in eternity. 

They confess their sins to God in heaven. If any person 
has sinned against his brethren, he confesses it before all and 
asks for forgiveness. To deny his sin is a heavy fault with a 
Doukhoboretz. If a person does not repent of this sin, after 
having his attention called to it three times, he is expelled from 
the community. They condemn severely, however, the boasting 
of one’s repentance without a real endeavour to become better. 
When man falls, he has to rise and ask God’s forgiveness from 
the depths of his crushed heart—and to try with all his might 
not to yield again to the same sin. 

As to communion the Doukhobortzi are in unbroken com- 
munion with the holy, life-giving, eternal and terrible mysteries 
of Christ, receiving in spirit the Word, the Christ. Such com- 
munion they say penetrates the human mind to the very marrow 
of the bones, and real fasting consists of purity, continence and 
hurnility, and not in renouncing meat. 

Saints they hold in veneration, but pay no worship to them. 
‘They served God for themselves,” they add, ‘‘and we have 
only to imitate them to profit by their action.” 

Marriage needs no other consecration than the mutual con- 
sent of the young couple. Having no distinctions of rank or 
riches, parents interfere little with the choice of their children. 
Divorce is considered nearly as bad as adultery; if one of the 
consorts dies the other is free to marry again, but this permis- 
sion is never taken advantage of. It sometimes happens that by 
a mutual wish to live together in purity the tie remains a frater- 
nal one, and this is considered lawful with them. 
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The commemoration of the dead is effected through good 
works. No other service is needed. They do not say ‘our 
brother is dead,” but ‘‘our brother has changed.” Death they 
deny. 

Of man’s body they teach that the flesh comes from the 
earth, the bones from the stones, the blood from water, thought 
from wind, and grace from “ the cloud.”’ Man is a little universe. 

The human soul is power—power in God and God in man. 
The souls of the righteous are in God’s hand, and no torture can 
touch them ; hell is evil, darkness. 

After death there is no repentance and each man goes to 
his own place, the latter being determined by his actions. The 
Doukhobortzi refused to answer any question regarding the 
resurrection of the bodyand the last judgment . . . “giving 
it to God alone.’”’ They say that the time has not yet come to 
speak of such things publicly, but that soon they will be known 
to all. Also that judging by the present state of the world, 
Christ ought to re-appear in the very near future. They do not 
think that it is necessary to belong to their sect in order to be 
saved. Action leads to salvation. ‘‘ Find the way,” they say, 
*“and accomplish it.”’ 

Theatres are not approved of, but there is no objection to 
the adornment of the person. Very clean and orderly in their 
habits, they permit the beautifying of the home, as long as the 
mind is not thereby diverted from spiritual things. 

To each day of the week is given a symbolical name, thus: 
Monday—knowledge of God’s acts. Tuesday—second birth of 
man. Wednesday—God’s calling men to salvation. Thursday 
—honour God in the Saint of Saints. Friday—praise God in 
song. Saturday—fear God’s justice. Sunday—arise from the 
acts of Death and come unto the Kingdom of the Heavens. 

Seven heavens also are recognised. The first is humility; 
the second, understanding; the third, continency; the fourth, 
brotherly love ; the fifth, charity ; the sixth, counsel ; the seventh, 
love, for there dwells God. 

The twelve virtues, both with the Doukhobortzi and Molo- 
kans, are called ‘‘the twelve friends.” They are: 1, Truth, 
which saves man from death. 2, Purity, which brings man to 
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God. 3, Love. 4, (disregarded). 5, Obedience, the quickest 
way to salvation. 6, Tolerance. 7, Reason. 8, Charity, the 
truly charitable, compassionate man makes Satan himself 
tremble. 9, Submission. 10, Prayer and fasting, which unite 
man to God. 11, Repentance. 12, Gratitude, which rejoices 
God and His angels. 

A curious distinction has been maintained by the Doukho- 
bortzi between the different sections of their own believers, 
meeting in 1801, in their new place of exile, and between them- 
selves and the Molokans living near them. In both sects the 
women are admitted to the same knowledge as the men, and are 
permitted to speak in the assemblies of the community. On 
meeting for public prayer, the men greet the men, and the 
women the women by holding the right hand—a sign of love and 
symbolical of the divinity within each person, and kissing thrice 
—a sign of purity and humility and symbolical of the Trinity. 
They have no priests, submitting themselves to one Priest only, 
their Heavenly Father. 

Brotherly love to all is their chief virtue, and the stranger 
who comes into their villages is gladly fed and sheltered. The 
Doukhobortzi are almost without exception compassionate and 
helpful, kind even to animals, and severe in the observance of 
duty towards elders; parents do not consider themselves higher 
than their children, but regard the latter as their spiritual equals. 
The only punishment is exclusion from the community and free- 
dom to leave it; yet even the exile and deserter are permitted to 
return if they show real repentance. Before exiling one of their 
members, the custom is that the offender should be reminded of 
his duty first privately, then in the presence of two or three 
other members, and finally before the whole community. It is 
only when all these means have failed that a sentence of exclu- 
sion is passed. 

The chief occupation is agriculture, though some merchants 
are to be found among them. No official body exists, the com- 
munity ruling its own life, and no disorder or disunion is allowed. 
The family is ruled most strictly by the father, and in the event 
of his death by the eldest son, or, failing him, by the worthiest 
member of the household, 
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The first instruction of the child, at the dawn of life, is given 
in prayer and the Scriptures; and as soon as he knows some 
psalms and prayers the child takes his place in the prayer-house. 
It is the duty of every member of the community to teach each 
child what is right and to correct him when necessary. Popular 
report acknowledges that it is as easy to distinguish a child of 
the Doukhobortzi from ordinary children, as to know wheat from 
grass. 

In the last quarter of the last century, Ouklain, a chief and 
teacher of the Molokans, during his wanderings reached the river 
Akhtouba in the Province of Astrakhan—a spot where the rich- 
ness of forest, steppe and river combines with the vast space and 
boundless horizon to form the typical beauty of Russian nature. 
To this spot fled the persecuted Molokans, and before long the 
propaganda of their purer creed spread among the isolated tribes 
of the Mordva and Chouvashi, the aborigines of the soil. Twenty 
years later, the whole region enclosed by the rivers Volga, 
Akhtouba and Altata, a fertile and secluded delta as large as that 
of the Amazon, was covered with Molokan villages. 

Quietly and calmly worked the people on their vast islands, 
travelling along the silent green water-ways between lake and 
river, past the vataga’s, the fisher-stations on the Volga delta, 
around which the tropical flora mixes with that of the north, and 
where in the undisturbed lagunas blooms the lotus, revered by 
the nomad Buddhists of Astrakhan. Many fishermen and work- 
men forsook the Greek Church and joined the new-comers. 

With scripture in hand and the “ Word of God”? in their 
hearts, the Molokans gained more and more ground and became 
truly “fishers of men ”’ in that land of fishermen, under a sky as 
pure and brilliant as that of Nazareth. 

In their own country the Doukhobortzi had for a long time 
as their chief a remarkable man named Gabriel Sorokin, a rich 
merchant of Alexandrof, who at last openly declared himself a 
Doukhoboretz; he was at once exiled to the pekeleienee but 
continued his teaching there undaunted. 

The Molokans of Astrakhan—and especially in this locality 
the governments and public reports apply this name equally to 
the Doukhobortzi—gave to the Minister of the Interior in 1805 
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the following account of their faith, which, if not the fullest, con- 
tains some of the chief dogmas held by those members of the 
sects living in this part of Russia. 

I. We look up only to Jesus, the Chief of the Faith, who 
is perfect. He, sitting at the right hand of God, is our only 
priest and bishop. 

2. We cross ourselves with the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

3. We have spiritual baptism, as written in the Holy 
Scriptures, ‘‘He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost” 
(Mark 1. 8). 

4. We pray as Christ ordered his disciples to pray in 
Luke xi. 2, and as the apostle directed the Ephesians in his 
Epistle to them, chap. vi. 18. 

5. Our temple is a temple not made by hands, as described 
in 1. Corinth. iii. 16, and many other places in Scripture. 

6. Christ is our only saintly image. 

After giving many quotations from Scripture in justification 
of their beliefs, the Molokans humbly requested that the Greek 
priests should not be allowed to enter their houses, or impose on 
them the celebration of mass and other services. They stated 
that they recognised only the Son of God as priest, and could 
bow to none other ; that their baptism consisted of renunciation 
of sin, and their confessions were made to old and wise men in 
the presence of all their brethren, the Son of God being their 
Intercessor. Their communion consisted of right action and the 
keeping of God’s decrees, and they considered as their church 
every place where they pray to God on bended knee and repeat 
the Lord’s prayer. They held a pure man to be God’s image. 
Marriage with them was a vow of pure wedded life, and to fast 
meant total abstinence often for a week or two. Milk was their 
chief food. Even the Government report adds: ‘“‘ The Molokans 
live and have lived quietly and obediently, giving no grounds for 
accusations of sedition.’’* 

This testimony from the local Government, as well as the 
generous letter of the Emperor Alexander I. (Blagosloryénni, 


* Report of the Governor of Astrakhan, 1805. No. 18, Archive Acts of 1811. 
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‘the Blessed,’ as he was called), would seem to the impartial 
observer to prove that the only offence committed by these 
sister-sects—the purest and gentlest within the Russian nation, 
whose chief characteristics are patience and a forgiving disposi- 
tion—lay in their having chosen, however imperfectly, the Inner 
Way to Christ. For two centuries, armed only with the 
weapons of resignation and faith, they have held out against 
the attacks of a Church, which strangely enough persecutes 
them against its better nature; for neither the Russian clergy as 
a whole nor the nation professing Eastern Catholicism are 
zealous propagandists or stern fanatics. We have seen also that, 
in two cases at least, the Tzar’s word has brought them relief 
and not condemnation. 

The real secret of the persecution lies in the fact that in 
Russia the Church and State are one—but how different now to 
the days of the Initiate Kings!—and that in consequence the 
highest interests of human life and faith are constantly subor- 
dinated to political interests, and thus in time become stifled and 
devoid of vitality. No country in our own historical period has 
had such a heavy karma as Russia; and still her sons repeat the 
saying, ‘‘ God loves those whom He tries.” 
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In the previous papers* we have endeavoured to give some 
account of the Trismegistic literature in circulation among the 
Greeks, and to indicate its probable date and source. Let us 
now turn to the Egypt of the Egyptians and attempt to give 
some few indications of the nature of the mystery-tradition of 
that ancient land, in order to prove still further that Hermes 
Trismegistus was no invention of the later Greeks. Not that we 
have any intention to treat the subject in any but a superficial 
manner, for unfortunately our ignorance does not permit us to 
interrogate the records at first hand. We are therefore com- 
pelled to quote at second hand from those who can read the 
hieroglyphics. 

First of all let us see what the German scholar Pietschmannt 
has to tell us from the texts which he quotes in a setting of 
‘orthodox ”’ criticism which endeavours to trace the original of 
the Thrice-greatest to the concept of an “‘ibis-headed moon-god”’! 

The first part of Pietschmann’s treatise, to which we have 
several times already referred, is devoted to a consideration of 
what he calls the God Tex-Tehuti among the Egyptians. Why 
Pietschmann should have chosen this double form in the title of 
the first subdivision of his work is not quite clear; nor is it 
quite evident why he prefers the form Tehuti of the four variants 
Teh, Tehu, Tehut and Tehuti. In this paper the form Tehut 
will be used, as it seems most probable that the Greek attempts 
at transliterating this Egyptian name were based upon this 
form.t 


* See my previous articles on the Hermetic Treatises, the Trismegistic Litera- 
ture, and Hermes the Thrice-greatest, running from December, 1898, onwards in this 
REVIEW. 

+ Hermes Tvismegistos, nach dgyptischen, gviechischen und ovientalischen Uberlieferungen 
(Leipzig ; 1875). 

t There were no less than eighteen variants among the Greeks, such as Thoth, 
Taaut, etc, 
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Hor-Apollo tells us that the ibis was the symbol of Thoth 
as the “master of the heart and reason in all men,’* and we 
have given previously some hint of the reason why certain 
animals were sacred to Tehut. 

And as Tehut, the Logos, was in the hearts of all, so was he 
the heart of the world whose life permeated all things. t 

Thus the temple, as the dwelling of the God, was regarded 
as a model of the world, and its building as a copy of the world- 
building. And just as Tehut had ordained measure, number and 
order in the universe, so was he the master-architect of the 
temple-building and of all the mystic monuments. Thus, as 
the ordering world-soul, a text addresses Tehut as follows: 

“Thou art the great, the only God, the Soul of the Be- 
coming.”’t 

To aid him in the world-ordering Tehut has a spouse 
Nehe-maut. She is, among the Gnostics, the Sophia-aspect of 
the Logos, and seems to be connected with the Mot of the 
cosmogony of Sanchuniathon. She is presumably the Nature of 
our Trismegistic treatises. Together Tehut and Nehe-maut are 
the initiators of all order, rule, and law in the universe. 

Thus Tehut is especially the representative of the Spirit, the 
Inner Reason of all things; he is the Protector of all earthly 
laws, and every regulation of human society.§ Says a text: 

‘“‘ His law is firmly established, like that of Tehut.”’|| 

As representative of the Reason immanent in the world, 
Tehut is the mediator through whom the world is brought into 
manifestation. He is the Tongue of Ra, the Herald of the Will 
of Ra,{] and the Lord of the Sacred Speech.** 

“What emanates from the opening of his mouth, that 


/ , A 
* maons xapdias kal Noywtpod Seamdrns, p. 40, ed. Leemans. 


+ Der Gott, ‘‘der in pantheistischer Anschauungsweise die ganze Welt beleh- 
end durchdrang,” writes Pietschmann, p. 14. 


} Pleyte, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 1867, 10. The 
text is taken from a papyrus in the Leyden Museum. 


§ See Pietschmann, p. 15. 
|| From an ostrakon in the Louvre, De Horrack, Zeitschrift fiir d. S. u. A., 1868, 


2. And again at Denderah, the King is said to ‘‘ establish the laws like Thoth the 
twice-great one.’’ See Dimichen, ibid., 1867, 74. 


| Lepsius, Erstey Gétterkreis, Taf. 1, 2. Text S. 181. 
** Brugsch, Worterbuch, 803, and many other references. 
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cometh to pass; he speaks, and it is his command; he the 
Source of Speech, the Vehicle of Knowledge, the Revealer of 
the Hidden.’’* 

Tehut is thus the God of writing and all the arts and 
sciences. Ona monument of Seti I. he is called ‘‘ Scribe of the 
nine Gods. He writes the truth of the nine Gods,” and is called 
** Scribe of the King of Gods and men.” 

Hence he is naturally inventor of the hieroglyphics and 
patron and protector of all temple archives and libraries, and of 
all scribes. At the entrance of one of the halls of the Memnonium 
at Thebes, the famous “ Library of Osymandias,” called ‘‘ The 
Great House of Life,’”’ we find the ibis-headed Tehut as ‘‘ Lord 
in the Hall of Books.’’t 

In the Ebers papyrus we read: “‘ His guide is Tehut, who 
bestows on him the gift of his speech, who makes the books, 
and illumines those who are learned therein, and the physi- 
cians who follow him, that they may work cures.” 

We have already seen that one of the classes of priests 

“ was devoted to the healing of the body, just as another was de- 
voted to the healing of the soul. 

These books are also called ‘‘ The Great Gnoses of Tehut.’’t 
Tehut was thus God of medicine, but not so much by drugs as 
by means of mesmeric methods and certain “‘ magic formule.” 
Thus he is addressed as: ‘‘ Tehut, Lord of Heaven, who givest 
all life, all health.’’§ 

Moreover Tehut was also Lord of Rebirth;|| ‘‘ Thou hast 
given life in the Land of the Living; Thou hast made them live 
in the Region of Flames; Thou hast given respect of thy counsels 
in the breasts and in the hearts of men—mortals, intelligences, 
creatures of light.” 

* For a long list of references see Pietschmann iz /oco. I have so far copied some 


of these references, to show the reader that the statements of Pietschmann are 
based upon very ample authority, but in what follows I shall omit them. 

t Op. cit., p. 16. 

¢ Compare this title ‘‘die grossen Erkentnisse des Tehuti,’’ with the Coptic 
Codex Brucianus. ‘ Voicile livre des gnoses de l’Invisible divin.’’ Amélineau, Notice 
suy le Papyrus Gnostique Bruce, p. 83 (Paris; 1891). See also Carl Schmidt, Gnostische 
Schriften in hoptischer Sprache aus dem Codex Brucianus (Leipzig; 1892). 


§ Ibid., p. 20. 
|| ‘‘ Herr der Metempsychose,” says Pietschmann, p. 23. 
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The Land of the Living was the invisible world, a glorious 
land of light and life for the seers of ancient Egypt. Mortals, 
Intelligences, Creatures of Light, were, says Pietschmann, 
the ‘three grades of the Egyptian mysteries.”* These grades 
were, one may assume from our treatises: (I) Mortals—proba- 
tionary pupils who were instructed in the doctrine, but who 
had not yet realised the inner vision; (2) Intelligences—those 
who had done so and had become “ men,”’ that is to say who had 
received the “‘ Mind,”’ or in other words had reached the buddhic 
consciousness ; (3) Beings (or Sons) of Light—those who had 
become one with the Light, that is to say those who had reached 
the nirvanic consciousness. 

How many books in ancient Egypt treating of these holy 
things have disappeared is evident from the titles still preserved. 
Among them the most precious, perhaps, was the “‘ Book of the 
Breath of Tehut,” or the “‘ Book of the Life-giving of Tehut,”’ 
in which was a description of the invisible world, the halting 
places on the long journey of the soul. It treated of subjects 
similar to those in the so-called ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” and may 
have been one of its sources, for it was called par excellence the 
“Book of Tehut,” and told of that Light-Land ‘“ where the 
Silence lives.’’+ 

And so much for what Pietschmann has to tell us of Tehut 
as Wisdom-god among the Egyptians. Doubtless in the future 
other scholars will have far more to say on the subject, but so 
far Pietschmann’s is the best account from the pen of an ortho- 
dox scholar. We will now turn to one whose views are con- 
sidered heterodox by conservative critics,t but who has, so far, 
come nearer to the truth of the occult tradition than any other 
student of the old Egyptian religion. 

The recent work of W. Marsham Adams§ deserves the 


* Ibid., p. 24 0. 
+ Ibid., p. 24. 


} See the reviews of the below-mentioned work in The Atheneum, of Dec. 31st, 
1898, and The Academy, of Dec, 31st, 1898, and Jan. 7th, 1899. 


§ The Book of the Master, or The Egyptian Doctvine of the Light born of the Virgin 
Mother (London; 1898), a sequel to his study entitled The House of the Hidden Places, 
a Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources (London; 1895). 
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closest attention of every theosophical student. Not, however, 
that we think the author’s views with regard to a number of 
points of detail, and especially with regard to the make-up of 
the great pyramid, are to be accepted in any but the most pro- 
visional manner, for as yet we do not know what the real 
contents of the pyramid are; only a portion of its structure is 
known to us. The chief merit of the book before us is the really 
intuitional grasp of its author on the nature of the mystery 
cultus, apart from details, as derived from the texts, and especi- 
ally those of the Ritual or the so-called Book of the Dead, as 
Lepsius named it, setting a bad fashion which is not yet out of 
date. The Egyptian priests themselves, according to our 
author, called it The Book of the Master of the Secret House, the 
Secret House being, according to Mr. Adam, the great pyramid, 
otherwise called the “‘ Light.” 

In his Preface our author gives us clearly to understand 
that he regards the Wisdom of Egypt as forming the main 
background of some of the principal teachings of early 
Christianity, and all that we have written in these papers tends 
to show that Egypt was a most important source of the origins. 
But before we proceed to quote from the recent work of the 
former Fellow of New College, Oxford, whose recent death is 
regretted by all lovers of Egypt’s Wisdom, we must enter a 
protest. . 

Mr. Adams has severely handicapped his work; indeed he 
has destroyed nine-tenths of its value by neglecting to append 
the necessary references to the texts which he cites. Such an 
omission is suicidal and indeed it would be impossible for us to 
quote Mr. Adams, were it not at the end of a series of papers 
in which we have undesignedly (for we had written all but this 
last paper prior to the appearance of the volume in question), 
led up to Mr. Adams’ position. Not by any means that our 
author has traversed the same ground; he has not even men- 
tioned the name of the Thrice-greatest one, and seems to be 
ignorant of his treatises. Mr. Adams claims to have arrived at 
his conclusions solely from the Egyptian texts themselves and to 
have been confirmed in his ideas by personal inspection of the 
monuments. In fact, he considers it a waste of time to pay 
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attention to anything written in Greek about Egyptian ideas, 
and speaks of ‘the distortion and misrepresentation wherein 
those ideas were involved, when filtered through the highly 
imaginative, but singularly unobservant intellect of Greece.’’* 
Thus we have a writer attacking the same problem from a 
totally different standpoint and yet reaching very similar conclu- 
sions—yet another proof of how things do seem to fit in a 
marvellous manner in all theosophical investigations. 

The Holy Land of those who had gone out from the body, 
watered by the Celestial Nile, the River of Heaven, of which the 
earthly river was but a symbol, as we have already seen, was 
divided into three regions, or states: (1) Rusta, the territory of 
Initiation; (2) Aahlu, the territory of Illumination; and (3) 
Amenti, the place of union with the unseen Father.t This agrees 
with what we have already written about these grades of the 
mysteries ; initiation into the manasic, buddhic and atmic con- 
sciousness. 

‘“‘In the religion of Egypt, the deepest and most fascinating 
mystery of antiquity, the visible creation, was conceived as the 
counterpart of the unseen world.t And the substance consisted 
not of a mere vague belief in the life beyond the grave, but in 
tracing out the Path whereby the Just, when the portal of the 
tomb is lifted up,§ passes through the successive stages of 
Initiation, of Illumination, and of Perfection, necessary to fit 
him for an endless union with Light, the Great Creator.’’|| 

Thus we are told that at a certain point in Aahlu, the terri- 
tory of illumination, the Osirified, the purified soul, has achieved 
the ‘‘ Passage of the Sun’’—that is to say, has passed beyond 
the mind-plane—he opens the Gates of the Celestial Nile and 
receives the Atf-crown of Illumination, ‘‘ fashioned after the 
form of the Zodiacal light, the glory of the supreme heaven.” 
This is presumably the crown of lives referred to in our treatises, 


* Of. cit., pref. v. 
{ Ibid., p. 13. 
} The image-doctrine of our treatises. 


_ § This is an error, initiation consisted in just the fact that the after-death con- 
sciousness was realised in the body, while a man still lived. 


|| Ibid., p. 24. 
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which he receives in the sphere called ‘‘ eighth,” and with which 
he goes to the Father. 

The guide and conductor through all these grades was 
Thoth the Eternal Wisdom ;* and we are told that : 

“Thoth, the Divine Wisdom, clothes the spirit of the 
justified a million times in a garment of true linen, of that sub- 
stance, that is to say, which by its purity and its brilliancy reminds 
us of the mantles, woven out of rays of light, wherewith the 
sun enwraps the earth afresh each day as she rotates before him: 
just as the soul of man is invested with new radiance each time 
that he turns to the presence of his Creator.’ Again, ‘‘in the 
harmonious proportion of the universe,” the Egyptians saw “‘ the 
Eternal Wisdom, Thoth, ‘the Mind and Will of God.’ ’’+ 

We have seen that Pietschmann considers the original 
of Tehut, the God of Wisdom, to be nothing more than the 
ibis-headed moon god, thus intentionally deriving the origin of 
the Great Initiator from what he considers to be the crude 
beginnings of primitive ideas. But Thoth was the Great 
Reckoner, the recorder of the Balance of Justice, the Teller of 
the Karmic Scales. Now the time-recorder for the Egyptians 
was the moon, “for if we consider the motion of the moon 
relatively to the sun, we shall find that the time that it takes in 
covering a space equal to its own disc is just an hour. : 
Now, that measure of the ‘Hour’ was peculiarly sacred in 
Egypt: each of the twenty-four which elapse during a single 
rotation of the earth being consecrated to its own particular 
deity, twelve of light and twelve of darkness. ‘ Explain the God 
in the Hour,’ is the demand made of the adept in the Ritual 
when standing in the Hall of Truth. And that God in the Hour, 
we learn, was Thoth, the ‘ Lord of the Moon and the Reckoner 
of the Universe.’ ’’t 

Again, with regard to the moon phases, the first day of the 
lunar month was called ‘‘the conception of the moon,” the 
second its ‘‘ birth,” and so on step by step till it was full. Now 
the time of all lower initiations was the full moon. Thus “ in 
the lunar representations on the walls of the temple of Denderah 


* [bid., pp. 14, 15. { {bid., p. 23. { Ibid., p. 30. 
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we have fourteen steps leading up to the fifteenth or highest, 
whereon was enthroned Thoth, the Lord of the Moon.’’* 

For some such reasons was Tehut called Lord of the Moon, 
not that the moon gave birth to the idea of Tehut. We 
must not seek for the origin of the Wisdom tradition in its lowest 
symbols. For in the inscription on the coffin of Ankhnes-Ra- 
Neferab—that is of her ‘‘ whose life was the Sacred Heart of 
Ra ’’—we read, ‘“‘ Thy name is the Moon, the Heart of Silence, 
the Lord of the Unseen World ’’+— of the space ‘‘ as far as the 
moon,” or the “‘ sublunary region,” as the old books say, the first 
after-death state, where souls are purified from earthly stains. 

The end set before the neophyte was illumination, and the 
whole cult and discipline and doctrines insisted on this one way 
to wisdom. The religion of Egypt was essentially the Religion 
of the Light. 

But ‘‘ most characteristic of all was the omnipotent and all- 
dominating sense of the fatherhood of God, producing the fami- 
liar and in some respects even joyous aspect which the Egyptian 
imparted to the idea of death.”” And ‘‘to the sense which the 
priests at least possessed, both of the divine personality and of 
their own ultimate union with the personal deity [the Logos], 
far more probably than to any artificial pretension to a supposed 
exclusiveness, may be ascribed the mystery enshrouding their 
religion.’’+ 

And as Light was the Father of the Religion of Illumination 
so was Life, his consort or syzygy, the Mother of the Religion 
of Joy. ‘“‘ Life was the centre, the circumference, the totality of 
Good. Life was the sceptre in the hand of Amen; life was the 
richest ‘ gift of Osiris.” ‘Be not ungrateful to thy Creator,’ says 
the sage Ptah-Hotep, in what is perhaps the oldest document in 
existence, ‘for he has given thee life.’ ‘I am the Fount of 
Light,’ says the Creator in the Ritual. ‘I pierce the darkness. 
I make clear the path for all; the Lord of Joy.’”’§ Or again, as 
the postulant prays to the setting sun: ‘‘O height of Love, thou 
openest the double gate of the Horizon.’’|| 


* [bid., p. 194 {bid 5p. 16x. {iddid., pp. 18, 20, 
§ Ibid., p. 36. || Lbid., p. 153. 
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Here we have the full doctrine of the Light and Life which is 
the keynote of our treatises. Again, the doctrine of the endless 
turning of the spheres, which ‘‘end where they begin,” in the 
words of The Shepherd, is shown in the great fourth year fes- 
tival of Hep-Tep or “‘ Completion-Beginning,” when ‘‘ the revo- 
lution and the rotation of our planet were simultaneously com- 
pleted and begun afresh.’’* 

That the ancient temples of initiation in Egypt were models 
of the ‘‘ Heavenly Jerusalem,” to use a Jewish Gnostic term, or, 
in other words, of the type of the world-building, we have already 
seen. Thus it is with interest that we read the remarks of Mr. 
Adams on the temple of Denderah (or Annu), rebuilt several times 
according to the ancient plans, and an important centre of the 
mystery-cultus. The temple was dedicated to Hat-Hor, whose 
ancient title was the Virgin-Mother. 

‘*‘In the centre of the temple is the Hall of the Altar, with 
entrances opening east and west; and beyond it lies the great 
hall of the temple entitled the ‘ Hall of the Child in his Cradle,’ 
from whence access is obtained to the secret and sealed shrine 
entered once a year by the high priest, on the night of mid- 
summer.”’t 

There were also various other halls and chambers each 
bearing a distinctive name, ‘‘ bearing reference, for the most 
part, to the Mysteries of the Light and of a divine Birth.” We 
have such names as: Hall of the Golden Rays, Chamber of 
Gold, Chamber of Birth, Dwelling of the Golden One, Chamber 
of Flames. 

Now as the famous planisphere of Denderah—a wall- 
painting transferred bodily from the temple to Paris, early in the 
present century—‘ contains the northern and southern points, we 
are enabled to correlate the parts of that picture with the various 
parts of the temple, and thereby to discover a striking corres- 
pondence between the different parts of the inscription and the 
titles of the chambers and halls occupying relative positions.”+ 

Thus we have in the planisphere corresponding to the halls 
and chambers such names as: Horus, the Entrance of the Golden 
Heavens, the Golden Heaven of Isis, Horizon of Light, Palace 


* Ibid., p. 37. + Ibid., p. 71. t Ibid., p. 75. 
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Chamber of Supreme Light, Heavenly Flame of Burning Gold. 
«« And as the chief hall of the temple was the Hall of the Child 
in his Cradle, so the chief representation on the planisphere is 
the holy Mother with the divine Child in her arms.” 

Now the great mystery of Egypt was the second birth, the 
“ Birth of Horus.” In the Virgin of the World, a long fragment 
of the lost Trismegistic treatise, The Sacred Book, preserved by 
Stobzeus, Isis says to Horus: I will not tell of this birth; I 
must not, mighty Horus, reveal the origin of thy race, lest men 
should know in the future the generation of the Gods.”* Of 
the nature of this rebirth we are already familiar from our four 
treatises. But in spite of such clear indications the mystery of 
the Golden Horus has not been revealed. 

In another passage from the same book} Isis declares 
that the sovereignty or kingship of philosophy is in the 
hands of Arnebeschenis. This transliterated Egyptian name 
is given by Pietschmann{ as originally either Hor neb en 
xennu (Horus the Lord of xennu), or as Hor nub en xennu (the 
Golden Horus of xennu). His hieroglyph was the golden hawk, 
who flies nearest the sun, and gazes upon it with unwinking eyes, 
a fit symbol for the new-born, the “‘ man” illuminate. 

Indeed, says Mr. Adams, “‘ throughout the sacred writings of 
Egypt, there is no doctrine of which more frequent mention is 
made than that of a divine birth.’’§ 

In what circle of ideas to place the Birth of Horus the 
Theosophical student may perhaps glean from the following 
interesting passage of our author: 

“In the Teaching of Egypt, around the radiant being, 
which in its regenerate life could assimilate itself to the glory of 
the Godhead, was formed the ‘ Khaibit,’ or luminous atmosphere, 
consisting of a series of ethereal envelopes, at once shading and 
diffusing its flaming lustre, as the earth’s atmosphere shades and 
diffuses the solar rays. And at each successive transformation 
(Ritual Ixxvii.-Ixxxvii.) it descended nearer to the moral 

* See Ménard, of. cit., p. 199. 
t See Stobzeus, Physica, i., 485 (ed. Gaisford; Oxford, 1850). 
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(? normal] conditions of humanity. From the form of the 
golden hawk, the semblance of the absolute divine substance of 
the one eternal self-existent being, it passes to the ‘Lord of 
Time,’ the image of the Creator, since with the creation time 
began. Presently it assumes the form of a lily [lotus], the 
vignette in the Ritual representing the head of Osiris enshrined 
in that flower; the Godhead manifested in the flesh coming 
forth from immaculate purity. ‘Iam the pure lily,’ we read, 
‘coming forth from the lily of light. I am the source of illumina- 
tion and the channel of the breath of immortal beauty. I bring 
the messages ; Horus accomplishes them.’ Later the soul passes 
into the form of the urzus, ‘the soul of the earth.’ 

And finally it assumes the semblance of a crocodile; becoming 
subject, that is, to the passions of humanity. For the human 
passions, being part of the nature wherein man was originally 
created, are not intrinsically evil, but only become evil when 
insubordinate to the soul.’’* 

And not only was the deity worshipped as the source of 
Light and Life, but also as the fount of Love. ‘I am the fount 
of Joy,’ says the Creator in the Ritual, and when the Atf- 
crown of illumination is set upon the head of the triumphant 
candidate after accomplishing the ‘‘ Passage of the Sun,” as 
referred to above, the hymn proclaims that ‘‘ north and south of 
that crown is Love.’’+ Into this Love the catechumen was 
initiated from the Secret Scroll, whose name is thus given in one 
of the copies: “‘ This Book is the Greatest of Mysteries. Do 
not let the eye of anyone look upon it—that were an abomina- 
tion. The Book of the Master of the Secret House is its name.’’} 

The whole conception of the doctrine exposed in its chapters 
is instruction in Light and Life. 

But are we to suppose that the majority were really in- 
structed in this wisdom, for we find it customary to wrap up 
some chapters of this Secret Scroll with almost every mummy ? 


* Ibid., pp. 163,164. The doctrine of the passions here set forth is identical 
with the view we enunciated in commenting on The Shepherd. 


+ Ibid., p. 95. 
{ Ibid., p.96. The title seems to be found only in the latest recension of the 
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By no means. It scems to me that there are at least three phases 
in the use of this scripture and in the process of degeneration from 
knowledge to superstition which can be so clearly traced in the 
history of Egypt. First there was the real instruction, followed 
by initiation while living; secondly, there was the recitation of 
the instruction over the uninitiated dead to aid the soul of the 
departed in the middle passage; and thirdly, there was the 
burying a chapter or series of chapters of the Book of the Master 
as a talisman to protect the defunct, when in far later times the 
true meaning of the words written in the sacred characters had 
been lost, and they were superstitiously regarded as magical 
‘‘words of power.” 

The recitation of some of the chapters over the dead body 
of the uninitiated, however, is not to be set down as a useless 
superstition, but was a very efficacious form of “‘ prayers for the 
dead.” After a man’s decease he was in conscious contact with 
the unseen world, even though he may have been sceptical of 
its existence, or at any rate unfit to be taught its real nature, 
prior to his decease. But after the soul was freed from the 
prison of the body, even the uninitiated was in a condition to be 
instructed on the nature of the path he then perforce must 
travel. But as he could not even then read the hieroglyphics of 
the sacred tongue, the initiated priest recited the passages. 

“For the doctrine contained in those mystic writings was 
nothing else than an account of the Path pursued by the Just 
when, the bonds of the flesh being loosed, he passed through 
stage after stage of spiritual growth—the Entrance on Light, the 
Instruction in Wisdom, the Second Birth of the Soul, the In- 
struction in the Well of Life, the Ordeal of Fire, and the Justifi- 
fication in Judgment; until, illumined in the secret Truth and 
adorned with the jewels of Immortality, he became indissolubly 
united with Him whose name, says the Egyptian Ritual, is 
Light, Great Creator.’’* 

It should, however, be remembered that this must not be 
taken in its absolute sense even for the initiate, much less for 
the uninitiated. For even in the mystic schools themselves, as 
we have seen from our treatises, there were three modes in which 


* Tbid., pp. 103, 104. 
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knowledge could be communicated—“ By simple instruction, by 
distant vision, or by personal participation.”* For indeed there 
were many phases of being, many steps of the great ladder, each 
in ever greater fulness embracing the stages mentioned, each a 
reflection or copy of a higher phase. 

Thus, for example, ‘“‘the solemn address, described in the 
Sat-an-Sinsin, of the ‘ Gods in the House of Osiris,’ followed by 
’ the response of the ‘ Gods in the House of Glory’—the joyous 
song of the holy departed who stand victorious before the 
judgment-seat, echoed triumphantly by the inner chorus of their 
beloved who have gone before them into the fulness of life ”’+— 
must be taken as indicative of several stages. Such, for instance, 
as the normal union of the man’s consciousness with that of his 
higher ego, after exhausting his spiritual aspirations in the 
intermediate heaven-world—this is the joining the “‘ those-that- 
are’’ of The Shepherd treatise, in other words, the harvest of 
those past lives of his that are worthy of immortality ; or again 
the still higher union of the initiated with the Mind, the buddhic 
plane; or again the still sublimer union of the Master with the 
nirvanic consciousness ; and so on to still greater glories. 

Thus we are told that the new twice-born, on his initiation, 
‘clothed in power and crowned with light, traverses the abodes 
or scenes of his former weakness, there to discern, by his own 
enlightened perception, how it is ‘Osiris who satisfies the 
balance of him who rules the heavens’; to exert in its supernal 
freedom his creative will, now the lord, not the slave of the 
senses ; and to rejoice in the just suffering which wrought his 
Illumination and Mastery.” 

But higher and still higher he has yet to soar beyond earth 
and planets and even beyond the sun, ‘‘ across the awful chasms 
of the unfathomable depths to far-off Sothis, the land of eternal 
dawn, to the ante-chamber of the infinite morning.’’§ 

Many other passages of great beauty and deep interest could 
we quote from the pages of Mr. Marsham Adams’ illuminative 
study, but enough has been said for our purpose. The Wisdom 
of Egypt was the main source of our treatises without a doubt. 
Even if only one-hundredth part of what our author writes were 


«[bid., PD. 148, { Ibid., p. 120, t Ibid., p. 185. § Ibid., p. 186, 
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the truth, our case would be established ; and if Egypt did not 
teach this Wisdom, then we must perforce bow down before Mr. 
Adams as the inventor of one of the most stupendous religions of 
the universe. But the student of occultism knows that it is not 
an invention, and though, if he be a scholar at the same time, he 
cannot but regret that Mr. Adams has omitted his references, he 
must leave the critics to one or other of the horns of the 
dilemma: they must either declare that our author has invented 
it all and pay homage to what in that case would be his sublime 
genius, or admit that the ancient texts themselves have inspired 
Mr. Adams with these ideas. And if this be a foretaste of what 
Egypt has preserved for us, what may not the future reveal to 
continued study and sympathetic interpretation ! 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


PARADISE REFUSED 


WuatT can we conceive of the first Eden which we might not yet win 
back if we chose? It was a place full of flowers, we say. Well, the 
flowers are always striving to grow wherever we suffer them; and the 
fairer the closer. There may, indeed, have been a fall of flowers, as a fall 
of man ; but assuredly creatures such as we are can now fancy nothing lovelier 
than roses and lilies, which would grow for us side by side, leaf overlapping 
leaf, till the earth was white and red with them, if we cared to have it so. 
And Paradise was full of pleasant shades and fruitful avenues. Well what 
hinders us from covering as much of the world as we like with pleasant 
shade, and pure blossom, and goodly fruit? Who forbids its valleys to be 
covered over with corn till they laugh and sing? Who prevents its dark 
forests, ghostly and uninhabitable, from being changed into infinite orghards, 
wreathing the hills with frail-floralled snow, far away to the half-lighted 
horizon of April, and flushing the face of all the autumnal earth with glow 
of clustered food? But Paradise was a place of peace, we say, and all the 
animals were gentle servants to us. Well, the world would yet be a place 
of peace if we were all peacemakers, and gentle service should we have of 
its creatures if we gave them gentle mastery. But so long as we make 
sport of slaying bird and beast, so long as we choose to contend rather with 
our fellows than with our faults, and make battlefields of our meadows 
instead of pastures—so long, truly, the flaming sword will still turn every 
way, and the gates of Eden remain barred close enough till we have 
sheathed the sharper flame of our own passions, and broken down the 
closer gates of our own hearts.—JouNn Ruskin, 
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CHRYSOSTOMOS: A PLATONIC DIALOGUE 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 


AGATHON, who is the narrator of the dialogue to DELIos. 
CHRYSOSTOMOS. GoORGIAS. BASILIOS. 


SceNnE: The House of Chrysostomos in an Avenue by the Public Garden to 
the north-west of Athens. 


PLACE OF THE NARRATION: The Gymnasium in the south of Athens. 


DeELios. Do you remember, Agathon, that when I saw you 
last we were speaking of a method of so employing the period of 
sleep that it might not be fruitless? I asked you, if you should 
meet with Chrysostomos, to request from him what he might 
be willing to tell of this matter. Have you yet seen the 
philosopher ? 

AGATHON. I have both seen the philosopher, Delios, and 
have received instruction. 

DE LIios. While, then, we are resting between the exercises, 
I wish that you would impart to me, as exactly as you can, what 
you heard. For the words of the wise ought by no means to be 
concealed, but ought rather to be spread abroad. 

AGATHON. I will begin at the beginning and endeavour to 
repeat the entire conversation. 

DELIos. But first inform me, O Agathon, where you met 
the philosopher and how you opened the affair to him. 

AGATHON. I had occasion to repair to the house of Chry- 
sostomos on, a matter connected with my office, which, as you 
know, concerns certain books; and having transacted my busi- 
ness I went into an inner room, for they told me that Chrysos- 


tomos would shortly come in. Presently, indeed, he entered, 
4 
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and having been told by someone that I desired to speak with 
him, when we had saluted each other he himself enquired of me 
what I wished to ask. Upon this I said: “It has been told 
me, Chrysostomos, that among the mysteries which you do not 
refuse to impart to those who are seeking after wisdom, there is 
a teaching which explains what happens to the soul when the 
body is wrapped in sleep. Now I do not believe that the Gods will 
that so great a part of a man’s life should be useless, and his 
soul so long steeped in oblivion. If, therefore, there be a method 
of employing those hours of slumber, and if it be not unlawful 
to ask it, I pray you to instruct me therein. And certain of my 
friends also desire to know this.” 

‘‘ There is a method,” said Chrysostomos, “‘and it is not so 
great a mystery. But tell me why you desire to know it. Is it 
from curiosity, or for what other reason ?”’ 

‘‘There are some, Chrysostomos,” I replied, ‘‘whom I 
heartily desire to help, and since I can but scantily serve them 
while I wake, I would fain find means to help them at some other 
time.” 

“You are right,” he said, “‘nor could you have a better 
reason. But as for those who pry into these things merely from 
an inquisitive fancy, or because they would have their will on 
their enemies, it is not well to aid them to injure both them- 
selves and others. You have heard,” he continued, “‘ that be- 
sides this outer garment of the soul, which you see and touch, 
it has several other inner vestures ? ”’ 

‘“‘T have heard,” I replied, ‘‘ that many bodies surround the 
soul, as the coats of an onion cover its heart, so that the soul 
itself is concealed beneath a succession of wrappings.” 

‘Say rather the soul surrounds many bodies ; but I love not 
these unsavoury similes,”’ said Chrysostomos, smiling. ‘‘ More- 
over, your illustration is not exact, since these ‘coats’ of the 
soul are not in layers, the one over the other, but interpenetrate, 
the more subtle through the more dense. Now, where a man’s 
consciousness is most active there is he awake, but in regard to 
other things and conditions he may be said to be asleep. Do 
you agree to this ?”’ 

Slagrees: 
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** Know then, Agathon, that this falling asleep is nothing but 
the consciousness of the man forsaking his most dense vehicle 
and becoming active in a more subtle. But since men of the 
ordinary sort do not fully know how to employ even the vehicle 
next in density to this outer one, or how to inhabit even the next 
sphere to this (as for the most part they sink themselves in follies 
and trivial pursuits), so they are not actively conscious in their 
more subtle vehicle, but remain heedless of the world about them; 
as it were in adream. Yet not so much as that they may not go 
whither they desire, and in a manner do what they desire, if but 
they heartily desire it. For they can awake to what they desire.” 

‘*Ts desire then so powerful ?”’ 

‘* When it is transformed into will; for will is the secret of 
all power. Those only cannot attain who do not know how to 
will. He who knows how to will, and also how not to will, has 
become a God.” 

‘‘ Then, since I so much desire it, can I go forth at night 
to help?” 

“You can if you use your will.” . 

‘But I think that I do not know how to use my will, if 
indeed I have any will to use.” 

‘‘Perchance you have more than you think. But as to 
using it, how then do you accomplish anything ?”’ 

‘* By Apollo, Chrysostomos, I hardly know.” 

‘‘Let us take an example. If it occurs to you to doa cer- 
tain thing, such as to go to any place, how do you proceed? By 
thinking about it, or by not thinking about it ?”’ 

‘* By thinking about it, of course.”’ 

“And in what manner ?”’ 

‘First, I suppose, I think that I can do it, and then I 
firmly intend it in my mind. And having considered the end of 
my journey, and determining upon it, I set out.” 

“* Do you suppose that will is always of the same nature, or 
can it alter its nature? ” 

‘Tt must be always of the same nature.” 

“Its use, then, will be always the same?” 

** How not?” 

“‘It seems to follow, then, that if you wish to go forth dur- 
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ing your sleep you have only to think that you can do it, to 
consider it stedfastly in your mind, and, determining upon it, you 
will set out.” 

‘‘ This seems, indeed, to be the inference.” 

‘And this, my dear friend, is the truth. You see that the 
way is neither difficult nor mysterious; for the necessary thing 
is only strongly to intend your mind upon your purpose immedi- 
ately before you wish to go.” 

‘“‘ Will you explain to me exactly in what manner I should 
think of it?” 

“Ts there anything further to explain? When you go to 
rest, having offered a libation and made an invocation to 
Hermes, the conductor of souls upon this road, or to whichever 
God you prefer, first of all endue a cloak to protect you during 
your journey. Employ then all your powers in thinking of the 
one whom you desire to reach and in determining to help him. 
Maintain this thought in your mind until you fall asleep ; where- 
upon very swiftly you will arrive at your destination.” 

** And is this a feat which I myself could accomplish to-night, 
or is it a thing which one must essay every night, counting him- 
self fortunate if he achieve it after several years? ” 

“You may achieve it to-night, in the space of a few 
moments.” 

Thus spoke Chrysostomos to me, positively asserting this. 

De.ios. This seems to me a marvellous thing, Agathon, 
but it is no less delightful than marvellous, and I shall certainly 
attempt it. But what should the philosopher mean by his direc- 
tion about a cloak? For how could a woollen garment en- 
wrap an immaterial body ? 

AGATHON. He did not, as I imagine, mean a cloak ot 
earthly texture, any more than by the libation he could have in- 
tended the pouring out of wine. But doubtless he referred toa 
method which is adopted by the wise in these matters to protect 
themselves from evil daimons. And instead of a libation he 
spoke of an offering more difficult and more dear to the Gods. 

Devios. I understand what you mean. But go on, I pray 
you, to tell me what else you heard. 


AGATHON. After this I asked Chrysostomos whether the 
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resolve to go forth and help, to be effective, must be thought 
upon just before falling asleep. 

“Tt must be,” he replied. 

‘Then if a man were to omit that, how much soever he 
might at other times determine to help his friend, his will would 
be fruitless ? ”’ 

** It would not be fruitless,” said he, ‘‘ inasmuch as a deter- 
mination to help another is never fruitless. But if you did not 
use your will, as I have explained to you, just before you slept, 
you would not reach your friend. You would remain in your 
subtle vehicle near your dense body, thinking about helping him 
at some future time.” 

‘Apollo deliver me,’ I cried, ‘‘ from such a waste of time! 
And that I may no further waste yours, Chrysostomos, let me 
now depart, heartily thanking you for what you have told me.” 

‘‘But is there nothing more,” said he, ‘‘that you wish to 
ask?” 

** Many things,’ I replied, ‘‘but I would not willingly be 
troublesome.”’ 

** My friend, it will not be troublesome,” said Chrysostomos. 
** Ask on, and let me answer what I can.” 

‘Tell me, then,” I said, ‘‘ whether it is necessary for a man, 
before going, to determine upon some particular manner of help- 
ing, or upon some special thing to do for his friend ? ”’ 

** Not at all necessary,” he replied. 

‘‘Then when I reach my friend shall I know what it is best 
to do for him?” 

““My dear Agathon,” said Chrysostomos, ‘‘do you not 
imagine that in the subtle vehicle of your soul you are able to 
see with far greater clearness, and understand much better what 
it is best to do, than hampered by this dense one? You will 
immediately discover what is desirable and proceed to do it.” 

** And what manner of service could one render ?” 

“If the mind of your friend be troubled or his heart dis- 
tressed you will bring him consolation and peace. If you should 
find him sick or weary you will give him strength and healing. 
If evil creatures approach him you will cause them to depart. 
Many are the things that you may do.” 
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Now we had heard voices and footsteps in the court, and 
here we were interrupted by a slave, who came to announce that 
they had prepared supper. 

“‘Come,” said Chrysostomos to me, “if you disdain not so 
frugal a meal, come and partake of it, and if you wish to speak 
more of these things we can continue the conversation.” 

Accordingly we went into the dining-room, and there we 
found Gorgias and Basilios, who had returned from the Palaistra 
while we were talking. Both of them you know, Delios, do 
you not? 

Detios. Is it not that Gorgias who is so learned in the 
wisdom of the ancients, and who has written many admirable 
treatises upon the great philosophers ? 

AGATHON. The same, and an old companion of Chry- 
sostomos. 

Detios. And Basilios is a disciple of Chrysostomos, is he 
not? 

AGATHON. Yes. He is but a youth; nevertheless, wiser in 
strange knowledge than many of his elders. 

De.ios. Aswho ought not to be, having such an instructor ? 

AGATHON. You say right, Delios. When, therefore, I had 
saluted these two, we reclined and began to eat. 

DeLios. Was it philosophers’ fare ? 

AGATHON. Such as Pythagoras had approved, But I for 
my part could pay little heed to the repast, for my mouth was 
less hungry than my ears; and as I was reclining next to Chry- 
sostomos I continued to question him. 

DELIos. What more, O Agathon, did you ask ? 

AGATHON. I asked him if there were not to be found men 
who were fully conscious in their subtle body and by no means 
dreaming in it. 

‘“‘ Most certainly,” he replied. 

‘‘ What is the difference,” I said, ‘‘ between being thus fully 
awake and being able to reach and help a man as you have been 
explaining to me?” 

“The difference is this: as you now are you can reach your 
friend, and while you are helping him you will be wide awake. 
But having done for him all that you can do you will relapse 
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into dreams, and so remain until the next opportunity of helping 
him. Whereas if you were fully awakened, after having at- 
tended to your friend you would go to some other person, and 
thus continually find something to do.” 

““And to become fully awakened, what more is needed?” 
I asked. 

“Did you not gain a prize for running, Agathon, at the 
Pythian games ?”’ said Chrysostomos. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I gained the first prize two years 
ago.” 

“And next year you intend, as I have heard, to become a 
competitor in the Pentathlon ?”’ 

““Yes, Chrysostomos.” 

‘“Then you can tell me the difference between the prepara- 
tion required for the race and that necessary for the Pen- 
tathlon ?”’ 

“For the Pentathlon, naturally, a much longer training, and 
a more complete one, is necessary, since different qualities are 
demanded for the additional exercises.” 

‘So is it with the matter about which you are asking. He 
who would be completely conscious in his subtle vehicle must 
develope in himself certain necessary qualities, and to do this a 
stricter training is required.” 

“ But at once and without more training I could go to my 
friend and help him ?”’ 

“* As I have said.”’ 

‘* And those to whom we go in this manner, can they know 
ite” 

““They may know it.” 

‘‘ Ves,” said Gorgias; “I knew a certain man who thus 
went to visit his friend that was sick. He was seen and recog- 
nised not only by his friend but by others who were with the sick 
man.” 

I asked how this could be. 

‘* Either,’ said Chrysostomos, ‘‘those who saw him used 
not the eyes of their dense body, but a subtler and more piercing 
sight, or the man himself when he was there assumed a dense 
body which ordinary sight could see.” 
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‘‘ How,” said Basilios, ‘‘if the dense body were to awake 
while the man was away, would the man suddenly vanish from 
the sight of his friend ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied Chrysostomos, ‘‘he must at once disappear.” 

‘And without doubt,” said Gorgias, ‘‘his friend would _con- 
clude the whole to be nothing but a dream.” 

‘“‘Chrysostomos,” I asked, ‘‘ would there be many ill things 
to be met? Are there not swarms of evil daimons infesting the 
air, which a man must encounter and subdue? Though craven 
indeed were he who would not withstand the Eumenides them- 
selves for the sake of helping his friend.” 

“Doubtless,” said he, ‘‘ there are many such daimons, yet 
there is nothing that can resist a determined will. But a man 
not yet fully awakened in his subtle body would pass through 
the midst of them as though they were not there, and reach his 
destination without even having seen them.” 

By this time supper was ended and we rose from the 
couches. I thanked Chrysostomos with due reverence for his 
instruction ; and having saluted the company departed to my 
home. 

Deios. And as the exercises are over, we must go. But 
do you, Agathon, since our road is the same, walk with me, that 
we may speak more of this. 

AGATHON. Most willingly. Let us go. 


AGATHA LEIGH. 
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NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 


IF we look broadly at the history of religion in the western 
world, that is to say the history and development of the Christian 
Church and Christian theology, we find it marked by one funda- 
mental all-controlling principle—the principle of supernaturalism. 
It is not merely that Christianity claims to be a supernaturally 
revealed religion, that it claims for its founder an altogether 
unique position as a divine incarnation, isolated and differentiated 
from all possible human experience in the past or in the future, 
or that it arrogates to itself an entire monopoly of miraculous 
evidence ; but the fundamental principle which has dominated 
the whole of its conceptions and its dogma, which has been at 
one and the same time the source both of its strength and of its 
weakness, has been the conception of the so-called spiritual 
world as a region of experience and action utterly unconnected 
with the facts of the so-called natural world; a region separate, 
apart, unknown save by special revelation, and unreachable save 
through the portals of the grave. 

Thus the Christian Church has made itself the great exception 
in human experience and human knowledge; and by that fact it 
has even been compelled in very self-defence to combat the 
natural, and in the end irresistible, evolution of the intellectual 
and rational faculty in man. The history of Christianity is 
the history of one long conflict between supernaturalism and 
rationalism ; and whatever we may think of the position to-day, 
however much we may welcome the signs of rationalism within 
the Protestant Church itself, the fact remains, that, for all 
practical purposes, for all that the Christian Church exists as an 
organisation, or for all that it can put forward as spiritual truth, it 
is to-day, and must be—if it would maintain itself on the basis of 
those traditions to which alone it owes its existence—a super- 
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natural cult, a miraculously and divinely revealed scheme for the 
salvation of humanity. 

I speak both of the Roman and of the Protestant Church. 
To the Roman Church we owe the inception and imposition 
of that unlovely theology and those monstrous claims which for 
so many centuries have choked the intellectual growth of the 
western nations, and sent the most glorious representatives of 
reason and liberty to exile or the stake. To the claim of super- 
natural origin the Roman Church has added the claim of her 
own supernatural infallibility from century to century. This is 
the great element of her strength, it is also the one factor which 
will assuredly leave her a stranded wreck, far in the rear of the 
great onward march of human evolution, for it fixes her im- 
movably to the past. It has been her strength because the 
principle of authority is readily exercised over a certain class ot 
egos at a certain stage of evolution. The supernatural authority 
claimed by the Church of Rome, combined with the temporal 
power which she was able to wield, and the ever-potent 
forces of human ambition and greed, enabled her to dominate the 
whole religious and political western world for centuries. But 
that is past history; and so surely as the Church of Rome would 
seek to maintain the doctrines and principles which were once 
her strength, so surely will they prove to be merely the weak- 
ness and senility of her old age. 

And what shall we say of the Protestant Church? The 
Protestant Reformation was a protest against the claims of the 
Roman Church to supernatural authority. But did it intro- 
duce any more rational element into the fundamental concep- 
tions of the nature of the spiritual world? It did not. It simply 
fell back upon the Bible as the test and criterion of truth. It 
was, and is to-day, rooted in supernaturalism, and has fought, 
and is fighting to-day, for its very life against the rational element 
in Biblical criticism. It has had to give up many of its once 
cherished doctrines in face of the irresistible weight of scientific 
discovery; but in spite of the teachings of a few, a very few, of 
its leading men, whose wider knowledge and natural genius 
enables them to see how the progress of human reason must 
ultimately affect the whole range of Christian doctrine, Protes- 
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tant Christianity to-day, equally with Roman Catholicism, owes 
its vatson d’étre to a radical and fundamental supernaturalism, 
which places the sfivitwal world outside and apart from the 
natural world, unrelated in natural law to the conditions which 
pertain to human evolution and human experience. 

In speaking thus of Christianity I make no reference to the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. One of the positions which 
Christian apologists seem inclined to fall back upon in their efforts 
to claim at least some amount of originality for their teachings, 
is that of the pure morality and ethics of the supposed founder of 
their religion. Dropping the miraculous element from his life, 
they fall back upon the purity of his teachings as regards human 
conduct. Buta wider knowledge of the religions of the East 
cuts this position from under their feet. There is absolutely 
nothing unique in so-called Christian ethics. There is not one 
maxim of conduct to be found in the New Testament which was 
not known and taught by sages and philosophers ages before the 
beginning of the Christian era. Ethics and morality are the 
same for all time, and to differentiate Christian ethics is on a par 
with the folly which would make Christian doctrine the great 
exception to universal experience; for if Christian ethics are 
different from those great moral truths which the wise in all ages 
have recognised and taught, then just to the extent that they are 
exceptional, they are doomed to sink into disrepute and oblivion. 
But they are not different; and how the monstrous fabric of 
Christian dogma, and the iniquitous claims and practices of the 
Christian Church, could have arisen from the pure teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth, is one of the problems which the historian has 
yet to face. Looking at the evident incongruity, we may well 
question whether the traditional origins of Christianity are not 
totally at fault. We know that the early Church authorities 
destroyed nearly every scrap of evidence as to the derivation 
of their doctrines. It has been their policy from the commence- 
ment to stifle all enquiry and research. Why, if they had only 
truth to proclaim ? Possibly after such a lapse of time the truth 
will only be discovered when Christian doctrine has no longer 
become of any importance to the world. For let us not lose 
sight of the fact, that since Christian doctrine has existed for 
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1900 years, and does exist to-day, it has been and is a necessary 
factor in the evolution of those egos who come under its influence. 
Christianity takes its place as a cycle within a cycle. A few, 
comparatively very few, human egos, in their great cycle of 
evolution, in their series of reincarnations, have been drawn 
within its sphere of action. For them it was a necessary stage 
in their development. For them, whether it brought them a 
blessing or a curse, it was karmic. 

Let us not lose sight also of the fact that if it were possible 
to-day to put forward such evidence against the claims of 
Christianity that its most bigoted defenders would be forced 
to acknowledge their overwhelming conclusiveness, the result 
would be to throw thousands of people into such a mental state 
as to fill our lunatic asylums. 

But the great bulk of human egos have never entered the 
sphere of Christian action. Millions and millions of souls, born 
ages before the Christian era, millions and millions born during 
the Christian era, have never even heard the name of Christ. 
Christian teachers are mightily perplexed how to bring these 
within the sphere and operation of the ‘‘plan of salvation.” 
The original dogmas simply sent them all to hell. But that has 
become a little too crude for modern thought. If the Church 
would only accept the doctrine of re-incarnation, she would get 
out of the difficulty, for then of course all these souls could, in 
the course of ages to come, attain to the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine necessary for their ultimate salvation. But we do not 
as yet see any signs of this position being taken up; rather, we 
are told that it is one of those questions into which it is useless 
to enquire, but that doubtless God in His providence will provide 
a way. 

But if supernaturalism has hitherto dominated the history 
of religion in the West, and if for some time yet to come it must 
continue to influence a certain class of egos, and the karmic 
effects of that which the Church has sown must perchance still 
leave much to be worked out on the physical plane, yet it is not 
difficult to see what are the elements and principles of the re- 
ligion which will lay hold of the minds and imaginations of men 
in the coming century. Man’s religious instinct cannot be de- 
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stroyed. The forms of religion are destroyed, like everything 
else that enters into the world of form; but religion itself lies at 
the very root of evolution. All evolution is religion. It is the 
upward trend of that great cycle in which the human soul is 
evolved and perfected; in which its divine origin and nature 
becomes a matter of conscious realisation. And the religion of 
the future must be one which definitely connects the great facts 
of physical evolution, the great facts of natural law, with that 
higher nature and those higher interests which are commonly 
understood and included in the term sfiritual. 

No religion which places itself outside the facts of human 
experiences and human reason, which does not definitely connect 
the known laws of nature with the instincts and aspirations of 
the soul, can have any chance of general acceptance at the hands 
of those who will guide the religious thought and mould the re- 
ligious forms of the coming century. 

Outside of the Christian Church are a few sects and a few 
teachers who have recognised this, and who are manfully striving 
to evolve, out of the incomplete and fragmentary knowledge as 
to man’s origin and destiny which science can supply, combined 
with some metaphysics and much of the fundamental principles 
of ethics, a creed or form of religion which they hope may find 
in the near future a more universal acceptance, and which in the 
present does undoubtedly answer to the requirements of many. 

But we may well doubt whether religious teachers, falling 
back upon mere human knowledge and experience such as is 
commonly available, can evolve therefrom any positive teaching 
which will satisfy the requirements of the coming age, or even of 
the present generation of earnest searchers after truth. Some- 
thing more is required by the ardent souls and eager intellects 
who are ever pressing forward in the van of the great march of 
human evolution. 

What is that wider and deeper knowledge which many are 
striving after, with only a dim recognition perchance of its pos- 
sibility, an instinct, an intuition, that somehow, somewhere, the 
path is to be found which leads across the apparently impassable 
gulf between the natural and the spiritual worlds ? 

To this question Theosophy gives a clear, definite and formal 
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answer. There is no actual gulf; the knowledge is obtainable ; 
the teachers are available. ‘‘ When the pupil is ready, the mas- 
ter will be found.” All knowledge, aye, to the very divinest that 
it is in our power to conceive, lies open to us. If it is not ours 
to-day, that is because we are not ready for it. There is no such 
thing as revealed truth in the theosophical sense of the term, 
Truth, knowledge, power, come to us by the growth of faculty. 
You may as well speak of revealing the laws of the ocean tides to 
a jelly fish, as of revealing the laws of the spiritual world to the 
merely animal man. Evolution is the growth of faculty, the ex- 
pansion of consciousness, to embrace a wider and wider range of 
environment. And in this great principle of evolution, now so 
firmly established as a scientific axiom, we have the connecting 
link, the key which opens to us by a natural process, by natural 
law, the portals of that invisible world, which for so many cen- 
turies has been shut off from the religious conceptions of the 
western nations by the thick darkness of Christian theology and 
supernaturalism. 

We say the western nations, because in the East it has never 
been so; and although the forms of religion there have suffered 
much decadence, and much of the ancient wisdom has been lost, 
yet the supernatural has never been railed off from the natural; 
and the method of evolution from the natural to the spiritual has 
always been recognised and taught. 

And it is to the East that we must look to-day for the light 
which shall finally dispel the miasmic mists of western super- 
naturalism. The West has no great traditions of ancient wis- 
dom. If we fall back on the Greek philosophers, we are deal- 
ing with what, in comparison with the traditions of the East, 
is but modern history. But the Greek philosophers themselves 
derived their knowledge through Egypt and Persia from the 
great stores of early Aryan teaching, as embodied in the sacred 
books of the East, and taught in all ages by living Masters of the 
divine science of the soul. 

In the light of that divine science, the possibilities of which 
some of us have learnt to recognise, how grotesque, puerile, and de- 
grading appears that supernaturalism which for so long has domi- 
nated the West. We stand in amazement at the sight of 
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apparently rational men and women accepting without question 
such monstrous absurdities. Such, however, has been its chok- 

.ing and benumbing influence, that those whose karma has placed 
them within the vortex, dare not even lift their heads to question, 
for that very act, they are taught, would be a deadly sin. 

But for those who have not been drawn into the vor- 
tex or who have happily freed themselves from its paralyzing 
power, there is now set before them an open door, a straight and 
well-defined Path, that leads right up to the divinest heights of 
humanevolution. It is the old, old path, trodden by the feet of 
many who have gone before; and at every stage, though diffi- 
culties must be overcome, and evil conquered, yet there is always 
a helper to be found, and the eager soul is never deserted. 

We say that the truths which Theosophy proclaims are the 
old, old truths of the Ancient Wisdom Religion. It has some- 
times been cast as a reproach against Theosophy, that what is 
new in it is not true, and what is true is not new. But it 
is the very essence and strength of its teachings that they are 
not new. Doubtless they are new to many in the present genera- 
tion. Doubtless also some of the detailed teaching is new in the 
sense that it has never before been given out plainly to the 
world, but has been reserved for the inner schools of initiation. 
But in its broad and fundamental principles, Theosophy is a re- 
statement of old, old truths, forgotten in the western world, but 
taught by philosophers, sages and saints in all ages ; now in one 
form, now in another, but always and fundamentally the same 
truth. What better criterion of truth can there be than this, 
that it has stood the assaults of time, and perpetually renewed 
its youth by reincarnating age after age in forms adapted to each 
successive cycle of man’s evolution? 

The fundamental principles of Theosophy we say are old, 
old truths, well recognised and taught by the noblest and best 
of the race in all ages. How is it then that Theosophy to-day 
has not received the recognition at the hands of advanced 
thinkers which such a claim would entitle it to? 

Doubtless the answer is to be found in the mode of its pre- 
sentation, and in the individual idiosyncrasies of a large number 
of professing Theosophists. The fundamental principles have 
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been obscured under a mass of details which have often been 
not merely unessential, but utterly irrelevant. And meanwhile 
we find the essential principles quietly appropriated by many 
writers to-day—without acknowledgment—because those princi- 
ples, once stated, are bound to find acceptance, and are indeed 
being discovered quite apart from the direct teachings of pro- 
fessing Theosophists. 

It is perhaps inevitable that many should be attracted to 
Theosophy who are quite unable to distinguish the fundamental 
and essential principles. The possibility of obtaining ‘‘ occult 
powers” was bound to lay hold of the imaginations of many who 
were quite unfitted by training or temperament to possess such 
powers, or to understand their legitimate place in the natural 
evolution of the individual and the race. The possession of 
such powers by certain individuals has too often been associated 
with a false conception of authority, and a total misconception 
as to what any one particular incident did really prove. That 
Theosophy should meet with bitter opposition from dogmatic 
religion, and equally dogmatic science, is a matter of course; 
but that it should be discredited in quarters where it might 
legitimately expect most recognition, is certainly due to mistakes 
and vagaries, in the karma of which the whole body must share. 
We shall live down our mistakes, and the future is before us to 
remedy them. 

But to those who can put aside personal prejudices, and dis- 
tinguish between essentials and non-essentials, Theosophy pre- 
sents an irresistible claim on the reason, anda noble and inspiring 
faith in the divine possibilities of our nature. It sets forth fully 
and completely the natural law of our spiritual evolution, an 
evolution which is the natural sequence of our physical life; an 
invisible spivitwal world which is the natural extension of the 
visible material world, and which is only invisible because we 
have not yet developed the faculties to cognise it. The natural 
laws of the physical world are but so much of the natural laws of 
the spiritual world as we have yet been able to comprehend. So 
much as this indeed others have guessed and taught, apart from 
Theosophy. But what has been lost sight of is the great fact 
that there is no break in the line of evolution from the lowest to 
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the highest. Behind us we see an endless vista of evolution- 
ary forms ever rising through mineral, vegetable, animal and 
human, to the point we ourselves now occupy. But there is no 
break in the series at the place where we stand. Such a break 
would constitute a great exception in the order of nature. We 
have, however, not merely the strongest grounds for concluding 
from what we do see of the workings of natural law, that no 
such break occurs at the position which the most highly evolved 
man commonly known to the world now occupies, but we have 
direct evidence of the existence of those elder brothers of the race 
who have reached a development which the great mass of 
humanity shall only reach after long ages of evolution yet to 
come. And to these masters of wisdom we owe it that the great 
truths of natural law which govern the course and method of 
human evolution are preserved from age to age; and by them 
the Path is kept open, so that he who is bold enough may even 
now step out in advance of his fellows, and by the natural 
development of latent faculty, may come into conscious relation 
with that unseen region of the universe, conventionally known 
as the spiritual world. 

The principle of natural law in the spiritual world, eminently 
rational as it is, and pre-eminently the basis of all theo- 
sophical teachings, is still too much the antithesis of that super- 
naturalism which has so long dominated, and still dominates, the 
great mass of people in the western world, for us to expect in the 
present generation any widespread acceptance of that principle, 
or of the direct and positive teachings of Theosophy based 
thereon. But looking back at the enormous changes in religious 
thought during the past twenty-five years, and at the forces 
which are at work to-day in the breaking up of old forms and 
the growth of new ones, we cannot have the slightest doubt as 
to the ultimate result. 

Those who have really studied Theosophy, who have been 
able to grasp its fundamental principles, and its real genius and 
origin, and have kept these steadily in view, so that they have 
not been shaken by external events in the history of the Theo- 
sophical Society, can look forward to the future with the utmost 
confidence; for as knowledge grows from more to more, the 
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light from the East grows brighter and brighter ; till at last even 
the sluggard who has slept long into the day shall be compelled 
to arise and worship in the temple of truth. 

W. KINGSLAND. 


ANCIENT PERU 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 364) 


THE art of painting appears to have been practised to a very con- 
siderable extent, and any child who showed special aptitude for 
it was encouraged to cultivate his talent to the utmost. The 
methods adopted were, however, quite different from our own, 
and their peculiar nature enormously increased the difficulty of 
the work. Neither canvas, paper nor panel was used as a sur- 
face, but instead thin sheets of a sort of silicious material were 
employed. The exact composition of this is difficult to trace, but 
it had a delicate, creamy surface, closely resembling in appear- 
ance that of very fine unglazed porcelain. It was not brittle, 
but could be bent much as a sheet of tin might be, and its thick- 
ness varied according to its size, from that of stout notepaper to 
that of heavy millboard. 

Upon this surface colours of great brilliancy and purity were 
laid with a brush supplied by Nature herself. It was simply 
a length cut from the triangular stem of a very common fibrous 
plant. Aninch or so at the end of this was beaten out until 
nothing was left but the fibre, fine as hair but almost as tough as 
wire ; and so the brush was used, the unbeaten portion serving 
asahandle. Such a brush could, of course, be renewed again 
and again when worn out, by a process analogous to cutting a 
lead-pencil; the artist simply cut off the exposed fibre and beat 
out another inch of the handle. The sharply-defined triangular 
shape of this instrument enabled the skilful painter to use 
it either to draw a very fine line or to put on a broad dash of 


colour, employing in the first case the corner, and in the second 
the side, of his triangle, 
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The colours were usually in powder, and were mixed as re- 
quired, neither with water nor oil, but with some vehicle which 
dried instantaneously, so that a touch once laid on could not be 
altered. No outline of any sort was drawn, but the artist had 
to train himself to dash in his effects with sure but rapid strokes, 
getting the exact tone of colour as well as the form in the one 
comprehensive effort, much as it is done in fresco painting, or in 
some of the Japanese work. The colours were exceedingly 
effective and luminous, and some of them surpassed in purity 
and delicacy any that are now employed. There was a wonder- 
ful blue, clearer than the finest ultramarine, and also a violet 
and a rose colour unlike any modern pigment, by means of 
which the indescribable glories of a sunset sky could be repro- 
duced far more closely than seems to be possible at the present 
day. Ornaments of gold, silver and bronze, and of a metal of 
deep crimson coiour which is not now known to science, were 
represented in a picture by the use of the dust of the metals 
themselves, much as in medieval illuminations; and bizarre as 
such a method seems to our modern eyes, it cannot be denied 
that it produced an effect of barbaric richness which is exceed- 
ingly striking in its own way. 

The perspective was good, and the drawing accurate, and 
quite free from the clumsy crudity which characterized a later 
period of Central and South American art. Though their land- 
scape art was distinctly good of its kind at the time when we 
were studying them, they do not seem to have made it an end in 
itself, but employed it only as a background for figures. Reli- 
gious processions were frequently chosen as subjects, or some- 
times scenes in which the king or some local governor took a 
prominent part. 

When the picture was completed (and they were finished 
with remarkable rapidity by practised artists) it was brushed 
over with some varnish which also possessed the property of 
drying almost instantaneously. The picture so treated seems to 
have been practically indelible, and could be exposed to rain or sun 
for a long time without any appreciable effect being produced 
upon it. 

Closely associated with the art of the country was its litera- 
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ture, for the books were written, or rather illuminated, on the 
same material and with the same kind of colours as the pictures. 
A book consisted of a number of very thin sheets, usually measur- 
ing about eighteen inches by six, which were occasionally strung 
together by wire, but far more frequently simply kept in a box 
from three to five inches in depth. These boxes were of various 
materials and more or less richly ornamented, but the commonest 
were made of a metal resembling platinum, and adorned with 
carvéd horn, which was somehow fastened to the metal surface 
by some process of softening which made it adhere firmly without 
the use of either rivets or cement. 

So far as we could see, nothing of the nature of printing 
was known; the nearest approach to it was the use of a kind of | 
stencil-plate to produce numerous copies of some sort of official 
notice for rapid distribution to the governors all over the 
empire. No instance has been observed, however, of any at- 
tempt to reproduce a book in this way, and indeed it seems 
fairly evident that such an experiment would have been con- 
sidered a desecration, for the nation as a whole had a deep re- 
spect for its books, and handled them as lovingly as any medieval 
monk. To make a copy of a book was regarded as decidedly a 
work of merit, and many of them were very beautifully and 
artistically written. 

The range of their literature appears to have been somewhat 
limited. There were a few treatises which might have been 
classed as definitely religious, or at any rate ethical, and they 
ran mostly on lines not dissimilar from that of the old priest’s 
sermon, a summary of which I gave a month or two ago. Two 
or three were even of distinctly mystical tendency, but these 
were less read and circulated than those which were considered 
more directly practical. The most interesting of these mystical 
books is one which so closely resembles the Chinese Classic of 
Purity that there can be little doubt that it is a version of it 
with slight variations. 

The bulk of the literature might be roughly divided into 
two parts—scientific information and stories with a purpose. 
Treatises or manuals seem to have existed on every trade or 
handicraft or art that was practised in the country, and these 
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were rather as it were official handbooks—not usually the work 
of any one man, but rather a record of the knowledge existing on 
their subject at the time that they were written. Appendices 
were constantly issued to these books as further discoveries were 
made, or old ideas modified, and every person who possessed a 
copy kept it religiously altered and annotated up to date. As 
the governors charged themselves with the dissemination of 
such information, they were able practically to ensure its reach- 
ing everyone who was interested in it, so that the Peruvian 
monograph on any subject was a veritable compendium of useful 
knowledge about it, and gave the student in a condensed form 
the result of all the experience of his predecessors in that par- 
ticular line. 

The stories were almost all of one general type, and were 
distinctly, as I have said, stories with a purpose. All but in- 
variably the hero was a king, a governor, or a subordinate offi- 
cial, and the narrative told how he dealt successfully or other- 
wise with the various emergencies which presented themselves 
in the course of his work. Many of these stories were, as it 
were, classics—household words to the people, as well known 
among them as biblical stories are among ourselves, constantly 
referred to and quoted as examples of what ought or ought not 
to be done. So inalmost any conceivable predicament the man 
who had to face it had in his mind some sort of precedent to 
guide his action. Whether all these tales were historical— 
whether they were all accounts of what had actually happened, 
or whether some of them were simply fiction—is not certain; 
but there is no doubt that they were generally accepted as true. 

When the scene of such a tale lay in a border province, 
plenty of wild adventure not infrequently came into it; but 
happily for our friends the Peruvians that wearisome bugbear 
of the modern novel-reader, the love-story, had not yet made its 
appearance among them. Many of the situations which arose 
in the tales were not without humour, and the nation was joyous 
and laughter-loving ; yet the professedly comic story seems to 
have no place in its literature. Another and more regrettable 
gap is caused by the complete absence of poetry, as such. Cer- 
tain maxims and expressions, couched in swinging, sonorous 
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speech, were widely known and constantly quoted, much as 
some verses of poetry are with us; but, however poetical some 
of the conceptions may have been, there was nothing definitely 
rhythmical about their form. ‘‘Alliteration’s artful aid” was 
invoked in the case of various short sentences which were given 
to children to memorize, and in the religious services certain 
phrases were chanted to music; but even these latter were fitted 
in to the chanting in the same way as we adapt the words of a 
psalm to the Gregorian tone to which it is sung, not written to 
suit a definite sort of music, as our hymns are. 

This brings us to the consideration of the music of these 
ancient Peruvians. They had several varieties of musical in- 
struments, among which were noticed a pipe and a kind of harp 
from which a wild, sweet, inconclusive, zolian sort of melody was 
extracted. But their principal and most popular instrument 
was somewhat of the nature of a harmonium. The sound was 
produced by the vibration of a tongue of metal, but the wind 
was forced into the instrument not by the action of the feet, but 
by an ingenious mechanical arrangement. Instead of keys such 
as ours appeared the tops of a cluster of small metal pillars, upon 
which the fingers of the player pressed, so that a performance 
upon it irresistibly reminds one of the action of a modern type- 
writer. 

Considerable power and great beauty of expression were 
attainable with this machine, but the old Peruvian scale in music 
was the same as that of Atlantis, and it differed so radically from 
our own that it is almost impossible for us rightly to appreciate 
the effects produced by its means. So far as we can realize, no 
such thing as a piece of music, which could be written down and 
reproduced by anyone at will, was known to these people; each 
performer improvised for himself, and musical skill among them 
was not the ability to interpret the work of a master, but simply 
fertility and resource in improvisation. 

Sculpture also was an art fairly well developed among them, 
though one would perhaps characterize their style rather as 
bold, dashing and effective than as excelling in grace. Nearly 
all statues seem to have been of colossal size, and some of them 
were undoubtedly stupendous pieces of work ; but to eyes accus- 
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tomed to the contemplation of Grecian art there is a certain 
air of ruggedness in the massive strength of the old Peruvian 
sculpture. Very fine work was, however, done in bas-relief; 
this was almost always covered with metal, and the genius of 
this people seems to have turned especially in the direction of 
metal-work—a line in which the most exquisite decorations were 
constantly produced. 

In connection with the daily life of the nation, and its 
manners and customs, there are some points which at once 
attract our attention as unusual and interesting. Their marriage 
customs, for example, were decidedly peculiar, for marriages 
took place on only one day in each year. Public opinion appears 
to have expected everyone to marry unless he had good reason 
to the contrary, but there was nothing that could be thought of 
as compulsion in the matter. The marriage of minors was pro- 
hibited, but as soon as young people came of age they were as 
free to choose their own partners as they are among ourselves. 
The wedding, however, could not take place until the proper day 
arrived, when the governor of the district or town made a formal 
visitation, and all young people who had attained the marriage- 
able age during the previous year were called up before him and 
officially notified that they were now free to enter upon the state 
of matrimony. Some proportion of these would usually have 
already made up their minds to take immediate advantage of 
the opportunity; they would therefore step forward before the 
governor and prefer their request, and he, after asking a few 
questions, would go through a very simple form and pronounce 
them man and wife. He would also make an order rectifying 
the assignment of land to suit the new circumstances, for the 
newly-married man and woman now no longer counted as mem- 
bers of their respective fathers’ families, but were full-fledged 
householders on their own account. The married man had 
therefore twice as much land of his own as the single man, but 
even so he rarely seems to have found the work connected with 
it at all excessive. 

Another peculiarity that seemed of interest was observed in 
connection with the principal food of the nation. They took, of 
course, various kinds of food, just as men do now. Ido not 
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know whether animal flesh was prohibited, but it certainly does 
not scem to have been eaten at the period which we are examin- 
ing. The potato and yam were cultivated, and maize, rice and 
milk in various combinations entered largely into their diet. 
They had, however, one curious and highly artificial kind of food 
which might have been called their staff of life—which took with 
them something the place that bread takes with us, as the 
principal foundation of most of their meals. The basis of this 
was maize flour, but various chemical constituents seem to have 
been mixed with it, and the resultant subjected to enormous 
pressure, so that it came out at the end of the operation as a 
very hard and highly concentrated cake. Its components were 
evidently very carefully arranged in order that it might contain 
within itself everything that was necessary for perfect nutrition 
in the smallest possible compass, and the experiment was so far 
successful that a tiny slice of it made sufficient provision for a 
whole day, and a man could carry with him a supply of food for 
a long journey without the slightest inconvenience. 

The simplest method of taking it was to suck it slowly like 
a lozenge, but if time permitted it could be boiled or cooked in 
various ways, all of which largely increased its bulk. Of itself it 
had scarcely any taste, but it was the custom to flavour it in 
various ways in the process of manufacture, and these varieties 
of flavour were indicated by different colours. A pink cake, for 
example, would be flavoured with pomegranate, a blue one with 
vanilla, a yellow one with orange, a pink and white striped one 
with guava, and so on, so that every one’s taste might be suited. 

This curiously compressed sweetmeat was the staple food of 
the country, and very large numbers of people took practically 
nothing else, even though there were plenty of other dishes 
from which to select. It was manufactured in such enormous 
quantities that it was exceedingly cheap, and easily within every- 
body’s reach, and for busy people it had many and obvious ad- 
vantages. Many fruits were cultivated, and people who liked 
them took them along with their lozenge, but all these additions 
were matters of taste and not of necessity. 

The race as a whole was very fond of pet animals of various 
kinds, and in the course of ages they had specialized and devel- 
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oped these creatures to a very extraordinary degree. Small 
monkeys and cats seem to have been the most general favourites, 
and there were many fancy varieties of each, bred almost as 
much out of all relation to the original creature as are the de- 
formities called pugs and dachshunds at the present day. In 
regard to the cats they appear to have madea great speciality of 
unusual colours, and they had even succeeded in breeding some 
of that colour which is so conspicuously absent among quad- 
rupeds—a fairly decided and brilliant blue ! 

Many people were very fond of birds also, as might be ex- 
pected in a continent where so many magnificently coloured 
specimens are to be found; indeed, it is by no means impossible 
that we owe to their care in breeding some of the splendid varieties 
of bird-life that now inhabit the forests of the Amazon. Some 
of the richer ladies had huge aviaries with golden wires in the 
courtyards of their houses, and devoted all their spare time to 
the endeavour to cultivate the intelligence and affection of their 
pets. 

The national dress was simple and scanty—just a sort of 
loose flowing garment not at all unlike some of those that are 
worn in the East in the present day, except that the old Peru- 
vian wore less white and was more addicted to colour than is the 
average Hindu of the present day. A Peruvian crowd on a festal 
occasion was an exceedingly brilliant sight, perhaps only to 
be paralleled now among the Burmese. The ladies as a rule 
exhibited a partiality for blue robes, and a dress closely re- 
sembling that often assigned by medieval painters to the Virgin 
Mary was one of the commonest at the time of which I am 
writing. The material was usually cotton, though the fine 
soft wool of the llama and vicuna was also sometimes used. A 
sort of cloth of great strength was also made from the, threads 
of the maguey, which were chemically treated in some way to 
make them fit for such use. 

The nation had all the facility in the use of purely mechani- 
cal methods of rapid calculation which is so characteristic of the 
Atlanteari race. They employed an abacus or calculating- 
frame closely resembling that used to-day with such dexterity by 
the Japanese, and they also made a cheaper substitute for such 
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a frame out of a kind of fringe of knotted cord, which may 
perhaps be the original of the gwipus, which the Spaniards found 
in use in the same country thousands of years later. 

In studying an ancient civilization like this so many points 
of interest crop up—points of resemblance or of contrast with 
the life of our own time—that the difficulty is rather to decide 
what to omit in trying to give an account of it than what to 
include. I do not know how far it is possible to convey to our 
readers the sense of vivid reality which it all bears to those of us 
who have seen it, but I trust that for some few at least I may 
have been not entirely unsuccessful in making this long-dead 
past live again for a few brief moments. And if that be so the 
effort will not have been useless, for there is surely much to be 
learnt by thus examining the earlier history of the human race. 
We ourselves—many of us who are now living and working in 
the Theosophical Society—were born at the very time which I 
have attempted to describe among the inhabitants of old Peru; 
many dear friends whom we know and love now were friends or 
relatives in that far-off time also; and very curious and interest- 
ing it is to look back into those long-forgotten lives and see what 
we have gained and what we have failed to gain since then. 

At first sight it looks very much as though in many im- 
portant ways there had been rather retrogression than advance. 
The physical life, with all its surroundings, was undoubtedly 
better managed then than, so far as we know, it has ever been 
since. The opportunities for unselfish work and devotion to 
duty which were offered to the governing class have perhaps 
never been surpassed ; still it must be admitted that nothing in 
the way of mental struggle or effort was necessary for the less 
intelligent classes, though when it did show itself it was richly 
rewarded. 

Undoubtedly the condition of public opinion is not so high, 
nor is the sense of duty so strong, now as it was then. But the 
comparison is in truth hardly a fair one. We are as yet a com- 
paratively young race, whereas that which we have been examin- 
ing was one of the most glorious offshoots of a race that had long 
passed its prime. We are passing now through a period of trial, 
storm, and stress, but out of it all we too shall in time emerge 
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into a season of rest and success, and when that time comes to 
us, it ought by the law of evolution to reach an even higher level 
than theirs. 

We must remember that, beautiful as was their religion, 
they had, so far as we know, nothing that could really be called 
occultism ; they had no such grasp of the great scheme of the 
universe as we have who are privileged to study Theosophy. 
When our Fifth Root Race reaches the same stage of its life, 
we may assuredly hope to combine physical surroundings as good 
as theirs with true philosophical teaching, and with a higher intel- 
lectual and spiritual development than was possible for us when 
we formed part of that splendid old relic of Atlantean civilization 
fourteen thousand years ago. 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 


INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE KARMA 


WE are all of us familiar with the broad statement that in the 
animal kingdom there is no such a thing as an individual con- 
sciousness ; or (what is the same thing in more popular lan- 
guage) that the animals “‘ have no souls.” The general concep- 
tion has been given us that at the death of an animal the results 
of its experience, instead of reincarnating in another individual, 
become the common property of the species, the family, or the 
group to which the defunct creature belonged in life; re-appear- 
ing as modifications in the instincts by which the newly-born 
members of the groupare provided with guidance for their future 
existence. We are farther taught that the working of evolu- 
tion upon these families or groups results in a law not (as is 
often said) of self-preservation, but of segregation—fresh 
cleavages being continually developed in what was previously 
a homogeneous group, until at last no two members are suffi- 
ciently alike to share in each other’s experience, and the separate 
individual creature is ready for the descent of the Spirit which 
shall make it a separate individual human being. 

If we ask how this comes about, we have, not precisely an 
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explanation, but, at all events, an intelligible suggestion, in the 
doctrine of vibrations. Let us, for a moment, admit the as- 
sumption that matter which has already vibrated in a certain 
way, and at a certain speed, becomes, so to speak, habituated to 
this, and is more easily responsive to a perfectly similar vibra- 
tion than to one which is ever so little out of tune with it. It 
is evident that we have here the germ of what may in time 
come to be actual division in what was originally a mass of 
homogeneous protoplasm; the varying surroundings originating 
and continually strengthening the different vibrations, until, from 
the adjoining portions being only somewhat out of tune, they 
come to jar one with the other to such an extent as to be mutu- 
ally exclusive, and a sharp boundary or cell wall forms between 
them. 

The original animal groups having, by a continuation of this 
process, been completely broken up, we learn that there descends 
upon them the out-pouring (whose nature we need not here enter 
into) which implants in these creatures the germ of mind, and 
raises them from the animal to the human kingdom ; henceforth 
to progress as individuals until the time shall arrive when all 
shall be re-absorbed into the Logos, repeating on the higher 
scale the pouring of all separate experience into the whole, which 
had been the rule so far below. 

Now there can, for us, be no question that the account of 
the life-process which I have thus briefly summarised is (to use a 
very well-known phrase) a ‘‘ sound and trustworthy statement of 
the scheme of nature as understood by the initiates of occult 
science, which may have to be a good deal developed in the 
future, but will never have to be remodelled or apologised for.” 
But I think no one can have followed the recent discussions on 
karma, in the Vdhan and elsewhere, without feeling that for 
clearing up the questions which have arisen, some amount of the 
development suggested is actually needed. And for obtaining 
this the inexorable law is that we must first do our best with the 
materials we have. It is only tentatively, as a contribution. to 
this work, that I venture to speak at all. For no one knows 
better than I that the chief danger of going wrong lies in this 
very attempt to draw out the logical consequences of what we 
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tay call “‘ revelation”; and though I take courage to state how 
things look to me, and to point out how my views work in, here 
and there, with other accepted facts, it is not without the fullest 
consciousness that I may quite possibly, after all, be judged by 
‘those who know ”’ as only ‘‘ darkening counsel by words with- 
out knowledge.” 

Perhaps a likeness from the world of Art may make clear 
how it is in my mind to deal with the subject here. When an 
artist has an extensive landscape to sketch—only five minutes to 
do it in, and only pen and ink to work with, he will give you the 
leading masses of light and shade—the lights pure white paper, 
the darks a mere dash of wet ink; and if he is areal artist the 
thing will live before your eyes, from these few scratches. But 
ask him to take it home and make a picture of it. Ah—then 
come in the half tints; over the white paper will be drawn a 
mass of detail gradating it down to the darkness; out of the 
black will come one delicate light after another, modelling one 
detail after another seen in the shade; until for the raw black 
and white of the sketch you have your finished picture, with 
hardly so much as the size of a pin’s head of actual black or 
white left in it at all. Something of the same kind has to be 
done in working out such a brief generalisation as I have referred 
to; and I have used this simile because in the case of the picture 
the legitimacy of the process is obvious beyond all question, 
whilst in metaphysic the case is not so clear. No one will ob- 
ject to the artist, ‘“‘ But in your sketch from nature (which is 
your only authority), the black is jet black up to the boundary— 
the white unmixed up to the black edge”; whilst this is pre- 
cisely what I anticipate will be said to me as I attempt to show 
that there is more individuality in the animal, and less in the 
average humanity, than the first rough outline allows. If I am 
asked why I thus risk disturbing the tender consciences of the 
weaker brethren I can only answer that in this direction lie all 
our chances of reducing the questions of animal karma, of 
national, race and family karma into anything like intelligible 
order, and that these questions are actually pressing on us for 
solution. 

To begin, then, from below. In The Blossom and the Fruit, 
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M. C. describes her primitive man as having not yet attained 
such development as would enable him to distinguish one 
woman from another. It is evident that such a stage of animal 
life must have existed, and long continued. That a male and 
female shall ‘‘ mate,” as it is called—shall distinguish one the 
other from all their companions and remain faithful to each 
other their whole lives long—seems to involve a really high ap- 
proximation to true individualisation; and we should expect 
that it would be found only amongst the higher animals, and 
that in these it would be universal—a necessary step to becom- 
ing men, and one of the very latest. This, however, is very far 
from being the actual state of the case. On the one hand we 
find it occurring as low down as certain fishes; on the other 
hand, there are races in which it never occurs at all—of which 
the large and highly developed dog tribe seems an example. 
Nay, more curious still, we have certain tribes of birds and 
mammals in which a trifling difference of appearance—not suffi- 
cient to ground a distinction of species upon—is accompanied by 
this difference of habit ; so that one kind lives in complete pro- 
miscuity whilst in another, which is only to be distinguished from 
it by the trained eye of a professed naturalist, the male mates 
with one female only, and is not unfrequently faithful to her 
even to death. The ordinary method of nature amongst the 
lower animals seems to be that known to us in the seal tribe, 
and still better amongst wild horses and deer; the male gets 
together a herd of females, and has to fight for them whenever 
a younger male thinks himself strong enough to dispute the 
headship with him. This practice forms the most indisputable 
exemplification of the so-called law of the Survival of the Fittest; 
there being as yet no particular difference between one and 
another except of physical strength, the continuance and im- 
provement of the breed is provided for by the death or exclusion 
of the weaker males ; and there being as yet no individualisation, 
no injustice can be done. I am not sure whether one may not 
venture to attribute some, at least, of the responsibility of the 
failing of this stage to develope the true mating which should 
follow from it and lead up to the higher life, to human interfer- 
ence. The lion and tiger, asa rule, mate; whilst the domesti- 
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cated cats show no trace of such a disposition ; nor, so far as I 
am aware, do any domesticated animals. This, however, is but 
a guess. 

I have spoken this by way of example of the great fact 
which I desire to emphasise, that neither in outward form nor in 
interior development is there that regular and mechanical 
order of succession which scientific writers have expended so 
much labour to establish in the physical world, and which our 
own authors have a tendency to assume in the higher evolution. 
By this time it is fairly clear to the scientific mind that the 
orderly succession which Heckel, following Darwin, spent so 
much research and displayed so brilliant an imagination in es- 
tablishing, is a chimera of the imagination only; and we, in 
our turn, must guard ourselves, in speculating on the order of 
development, from supposing that the laws of karma and rein- 
carnation can alone, however well understood, furnish the com- 
plete explanation of the world as we see it around us. There 
are other laws we do not understand which break in upon their 
order. Indeed we cannot too often remind ourselves that every- 
thing—even what seems to us the simplest—is very much more 
complicated than we have any ideaof. It would sound like an 
unbecoming levity to hint that these two laws must, by all the 
analogy of nature, be only two out of seven, or perhaps ten, Great 
Laws of Nature, all to come one after another into the sphere of 
our consciousness as we rise higher and higher, had this not 
been already suggested, on much better authority than any guess 
of mine could be. 

It must be out of this irregular development that the 
curious combinations of circumstances arise which give scope 
to whatever of actual karma may be found working beneath 
the human level. In treating of this subject in one of the Tran- 
sactions of the London Lodge, Mrs. Sinnett has already said 
nearly all which can be said, upon a matter of which we know so 
little. After speaking of the highly developed animal as pos- 
sessing something which, having been before this time ‘‘only a 
superior form of instinct, now assumes many of the qualities or 
attributes of reason, only requiring a human organism to bring out 
the flower of self-consciousness and ego-hood ’’—she continues, 
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‘“‘T mean that just as humanity is working slowly, and, perhaps, 
almost unconsciously in the mass, towards godhead or divinity, 
through the evolution of the soul by reincarnation, so the 
animal kingdom still more unconsciously, but just as surely, is 
progressing also through incarnations not yet differentiated to- 
wards individuality and ego-hood.” I need only, in order to 
make this last phrase express completely my own meaning, in- 
sert the one word “‘fully differentiated”; for it is evident that 
even in the lower stage of development from a lower to a higher 
form of instinct, and far more certainly as this passes into some- 
thing which (in Mrs. Sinnett’s words), “‘assumes many of the 
qualities or attributes of reason,” we have something which can- 
not be entirely shared with all the other members of the group— 
something which will find some more responsive to it than 
others, and which will inevitably, sooner or later, form a cleavage, 
a new species arising out of the old. And every such cleavage is a 
fact, an action which must have its results like all other 
actions; although there is no trace of moral responsibility, 
nevertheless karma is generated. We take, for example, a pet 
dog, and by the constant play upon it of our human mind we 
quicken within it the germs of mentality which otherwise would 
have slept on undisturbed. But in doing so we kindle also the 
germs of our own human vices; and, for my own part, I have 
but little doubt that in the majority of such cases it will take 
the rudimentary human being thus evolved many more or less 
human lives to outgrow this ‘original sin’? implanted in him 
altogether without his fault. For ages to come the creature will 
be a worse man for the evil habits of thought and feeling en- 
couraged in him by the foolish owner of the dog; and this is 
karma. 

I shall, probably, be answered that the out-pouring which 
the animal receives in order to individualise him as a man 1s, in 
actual fact, the distinct and sharp division the drawing of which 
I deprecate. If this be so, all that I can say against it goes for 
nothing. But 7s the out-pouring really of this sudden nature ? 

To answer this question we must, in the first place, recall 
the fact that it only hastens a process which, without it, would 
yet have taken place sooner or later, All these efforts and 
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approximations towards diiierentiation of which I have been 
speaking are truly progress towards mind. That slow evolution 
of mind from the lowest level of animality which our modern 
metaphysicians have expended so much labour in working out 
is a true possibility. It might actually have been so with us, 
had we not been helped from outside. Now, in what manner is 
this help pictured to us? Weare informed that (at least for the 
majority of us, the O. P.’s whose development we are now dis- 
cussing) our superiors “‘ projected a spark ’’—and we are further 
told that in many cases this spark ‘‘ burned low.”’ It seems to 
me that we are fairly justified in concluding from this language 
that the assistance given was analogous to what we are told of 
our own action upon our pet animals—a quickening of germs 
which already existed, rather than an implanting of something 
hitherto foreign to our nature. There is, however, a statement 
which seems at first sight to contradict this view in the descrip- 
tion given us of the formation of the ‘‘ causal body,’ which is 
another way of looking at the same process. 

Mrs. Besant, in Man and lus Bodies (p. 76), says: ‘‘ Those 
who are able to see in those lofty regions say that this form- 
aspect of the true man is like a delicate film of subtlest matter, 
just visible, marking where the individual begins his separate 
life ; that delicate colourless film of subtle matter is the body 
that lasts through the whole of the human evolution.” 

I hardly dare to venture the suggestion, but I do think 
that to speak of this subtle film as bemmg the causal body is 
a somewhat hasty conclusion from what is seen; and that it 
is, in truth, rather the cell wall, marking off a certain portion of 
what has been hitherto the common property and thus, in the 
most obvious sense of the word, “‘individualising”’ it. The 
recent transformation of the scientific conception of the “cell” 
will give precisely the idea I wish to convey. When I was a 
student the ‘‘cell’’ was everything, its contents were a minor 
point. It was presumed that all its powers were derived from its 
organisation as something contained within walls—that the cell 
as a whole “‘selected’’ various constituents of the surrounding 
matter for nourishment or ‘‘ rejected ” waste products no longer 
required. I cannot here go into the details which by degrees 
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convinced scientists that the life lay not in the cell wall but in 
the protoplasm which it enclosed, and that the elaborate details 
of the cellular organism which were the sole object of study to 
the histologist of forty years ago really explained nothing at 
all. I only need it as an illustration of the view which com- 
mends itself to me, that the lovely “film”? which is seen by our 
observers is essentially the cell wall of which Ihave spoken ; that 
its increase in beauty and energy of life is not in any sense due 
to a development of its contents—the separated spark of the One 
Life which it segregates and encloses from the rest—but to the 
more and more perfect differentiation whereby that spark is en- 
abled, at this stage of life, to fulfil the purposes of its descent 
into matter. A curious statement made recently by Mr. Lead- 
beater is an exact illustration of this view. He says that on 
ascending to a certain lofty plane of consciousness the causal 
body simply disappears; not left behind like the astral or 
mental ‘‘ corpse’ but vanished utterly from existence. It is im- 
possible not to remember in this connection the way in which 
one cell wall after another vanishes as the atoms are raised from 
one degree of the etheric plane to a higher one in Mrs. Besant’s 
well-known ‘‘ Occult Chemistry.” One would certainly be in- 
clined to say that that which thus suddenly vanishes can be 
nothing but a limit, not a separately existing entity. 

If this be anything like the fact, there is nothing which 
need prevent us from regarding the assistance given us from 
without as a mere help to get over several steps at one stride, 
instead of being something entirely changing the law of our 
development. This conclusion works both ways. We no longer 
need to minimise the tendency towards differentiation in animals; 
but (and this is a still more important matter) we are also re- 
lieved from the theological necessity of regarding everything 
which wears human form as an entirely detached entity, solely 
responsible for its own actions. Asa matter of fact the stride is 
nothing like so long as we are accustomed to think; and for 
many lives after first assuming human shape, the general life of 
the tribe, and even of the family, is of far greater consequence 
than the special modifications caused by the action of any indi- 
vidual member. It is this which lies at the foundation of the 
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failure of Christian missions. Christianity assumes an inde- 
pendent, sharply distinguished individual—a “ soul to be saved ” 
(according to its peculiar and eccentric phraseology), which does 
not, in simple matter of fact, at all exist amongst the savage 
tribes. The common sense, the common conscience, which is 
voiced by the elders of the tribe, is far too strong to be overcome 
by any arguments addressed to any individual member; and 
with that common soul you have no means of dealing. The 
full animal community of soul is already destroyed—the whole 
no longer gains the experience of its severed parts as they pass 
one by one out of existence; and the worn-out form of society, 
no longer answering its purpose, needs to be broken up. 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


WE are glad to learn from the latest Indian mail that Mrs. Besant is 

well again. A sharp attack of fever prostrated her for a time, but she 

has thrown it off andis hard'at work as usual. We 

India only wish that Mrs. Besant would and could give 

her body some of the rest it so much needs after 

so many years of hard work. Every Sunday afternoon at the Benares 

Lodge meeting our colleague has given a series of especially interest- 

ing talks on the ‘“‘ Emotions,” and in November she was to go on 

a short tour—probably ten days or so—to Lucknow and Cawnpore, 

partly lecturing for the College, partly visiting the various Lodges. 

The work of building the new headquarters seems to be progressing 
rapidly, and they will look quite substantial when complete. 

The College is now busy preparing for the University examina- 
tions. It is progressing generally. The old part of the College 
building which has been renovated looks very handsome, and prepara- 
tions are being made to begin the new class-rooms and boarding- 
house. 


Two new Branches of the Society have sprung into life during 
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December, one at Antwerp and the other in Florence, where Mrs. 
Lloyd, who is well-known to many of our mem- 
Europe bers, is working with the new group. 

The next Northern Federation meeting is to 
be at Harrogate on Saturday, January 20th, under the presidency 
of Mr. Leadbeater. All members of the Society are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The tour among the northern Lodges arranged for Countess 
Wachtmeister has resulted in considerably increasing the public 
interest in the work of the Society, besides adding several additional 
names to the membership roll. From the roth November till the 
middle of December the Countess lectured almost daily—often twice 
on the same day—besides holding receptions for enquirers and meet- 
ing members. The tour included Harrogate, Baildon, Bradford, 
Leeds, Middlesbrough, Ilkley, Ripon, York, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham. The teachings of Theosophy have by 
means of the energetic work of the Countess been carried into very 
many homes where they had scarcely been heard of previously, whilst 
in the minds of people who were only imperfectly acquainted with 
its objects her eloquent discourses produced a very deep impression. 
The northern Lodges have cause to be deeply grateful to Countess 
Wachtmeister for her good work amongst them, and by her kindness 
and self-sacrificing zeal she has made for herself a warm corner in 
many hearts. One result of the visit will be to stir up the members 
to renewed effort both in the way of spreading the teachings and also 
of working them into their daily lives. 

The Blavatsky Lodge closed its list of lectures for the year with 
a remarkable one by Mr. Leadbeater, on ‘‘ Death,” in which he 
pointed out how small a time the earth-life of each incarnation occu- 
pied when compared with the whole extent of the cycle of the ego’s 
outgoing from, and returning to, its causal body. Thus far too much 
importance was attached to birth and death, both of which were 
really only the points where the life came into and retreated from our 
ordinary physical consciousness. 

The Lodge reassembles early in January, and it is hoped that the 
new rooms of the Section will then be available for its meetings. 

Mrs. Lucien Scott’s classes on the elements of Theosophy 
supplied a much-felt want and were highly appreciated. Mrs. Scott 
hopes to continue them when she returns from Nice in the spring. 

On November 22nd Mr. Leadbeater lectured in Bath on “The 
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States after Death.” The room was crowded and the people were 
enthusiastic. The next evening at Exeter, where Miss Wheaton had 
worked ably to arrange a meeting, Mr. Leadbeater lectured upon the 
‘Evolution of the Soul”; more people were present than is usual at 
Exeter. In the afternoon conversation in the Lodge room was 
utilised to clear up misconceptions by questions and answers. A 
very well-attended lecture on Friday, November 24th, at Plymouth 
on ‘The Astral Body,” closed Mr. Leadbeater’s western visit. On 
December 17th Mr. Leadbeater left for Paris, where he remained 
until after Christmas. Lectures or other meetings were planned for 
him to the extent of two a day. Countess Wachtmeister has also 
gone to Paris to work there for a short time. 

Mr. J. C. Chatterji has delivered a course of lectures on the 
Vedic philosophy during November:and the first half of December 
at the Pioneer Club. Our Brahman colleague’s lectures were well 
attended and much appreciated. 

Mrs. Windust writes to us from Holland: 

‘‘ Going south a few weeks ago in search of sunshine and a much- 
needed rest, Madame Meuleman and I spent a day in Brussels on our 
way, and were cordially welcomed by our fellow members. We were 
glad of the opportunity of being present at one of the Lodge meetings 
and thus making the personal acquaintance of several members. 
They made us feel at home, and that we were with fellow-students 
and fellow-workers and not, as so often is the case with a young 
Lodge, merely among people interested in Theosophy as a sort of in- 
tellectual pastime, a something quite apart from everyday life. 

‘‘In Paris lack of time prevented our attending any group meet- 
ings, but it was a great pleasure to meet there Dr. Pascal, who is the 
life and soul of the French Section. At his request we called on 
some of the Lyons members, and spent a pleasant time with them. 
But the Lyons Lodge is very young and the members have hardly 
begun to study regularly as yet, with the exception of the President, 
who has been a member for some years. 

“The Nice Lodge, though smaller in numbers than at the close 
of last winter, owing principally to the shifting population of the place, 
holds its meetings regularly twice a week, thanks to the energy of 
Mrs. Terrell, on whose shoulders the burden of the work falls. The 
Sunday meeting is conducted in French, the Wednesday meeting, 
open to visitors, is in English for the sake of the large number of 
English and Americans who make Nice their winter resort.” 
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Madame Meuleman and Mrs. Windust also visited Rome and 
speak enthusiastically of their reception there: ‘‘ We were fortunate 
in that the lecturer for the Monday evening we were in Rome was 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, who delivered her lecture in French. The 
prettily arranged and cheerful Lodge room was quite full, and one 
was struck with the feeling of cordial good-will and comradeship 
which prevailed among the members as they chatted together in 
groups before the lecture began.” 

The following notice announced the visit of our ‘Aieoae Jientes 
Chatterji, to Rome: 

‘“‘ The friends of philosophical studies will be glad to learn that 
a most learned young Brahmin, Roy Chatterji, is about to arrive in 
Rome, who will give in the Great ‘Aula’ of the University (the 
great hall of the Alexandrian Library), three lectures on the Indian 
Philosophy, on Thursday 14th, Friday 15th, and Saturday 16th, from 
10.30 to 11.30 a.m. Professor Count de Gubernatis, Professor of San- 
scrit in the University of Rome, will present the Indian orator, who 
will speak in English on the three following subjects: (1) The various 
Philosophical Systems of India, (2) The Vedantin System, (3) Esoteri- 
cism. His words will be translated by an interpreter into Italian.” 

We hear from our correspondent in Rome that the students 
cheered the lecturer to the echo and displayed immense enthusiasm. 

Our Amsterdam correspondent reports: The public lectures dur- 
ing the past two months have been by Mr. Pieters in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, Mme. Perk-Joosten in Arnhem, Mr. van Manen in Amster- 
dam, and Mr. Fricke in Bussum (for the first time) and the Hague. 

From the Dutch Indies we receive reports indicating an increased 

activity in that far-off country. The number of our members over 
there has increased of late and a few of them in Batavia are trying 
to organise into a central Dutch-Indian Lodge until more local 
Lodges can be formed. This would be a great advantage for the 
spreading of our ideas in the Dutch Indies, where the great distances 
which separate the members, and the fact that most of them have to 
change their place of habitation very often, are two great obstacles 
to an organised and regular work of propaganda. 
Tus Fourth Annual Convention of this Section was to be held in 
Dunedin on January 1st and 2nd, 1900. The Dunedin members were 
hospitably making arrangements for the reception 
of the delegates and everything points to another 
harmonious and useful meeting. 


New Zealand 
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Dr. Marques, the capable and kindly Australian General Sec- 
retary, reached Auckland on October 25th, on his way from Honolulu 
to Sydney, and spent a very pleasant day with the members there. 
Dr. Marques attends the Convention at Adyar this year, and has 
been appointed to represent the New Zealand Section on that 
occasion. 

Mr. S. Stuart lectured recently in Auckland on ‘ Etheric 
Waves,” more especially in connection with modern scientific dis- 
coveries, such as the Marconi telegraph, Crookes’ radiometer, the 
Réntgen rays, etc. There was a large audience and the lecture was 
very well reported in the press. 

Mrs. Draffin continues her Auckland suburban lectures with 
success; the formation of groups of students in the various suburbs is 
confidently looked for. 

In Wellington Mrs. Richmond lectured during the month on “‘ The 
Meaning of Death,” and in Dunedin Mr. A. M. Maurais, one of 
the oldest and most indefatigable workers in New Zealand, gave two 
lectures in Port Chalmers on ‘*The Heathen Gods” and “ The 
Religion of the Future.” A good deal of newspaper correspondence 
followed. 


From the American Section we learn that in January Mrs. Davies 
will begin an extended journey on the Pacific coast and elsewhere. 


KEVIE WS AND NOTICES 


Betwixt Two 


Purification. By M. Reepmaker. (Paris: Tresse and Stock ; 1896. 
Price 3 fvs. 50.) 

Calvaire. By M. Reepmaker. (Paris: P.-V. Stock; 1897. Price 
3 firs. 50.) 

La Peine du Dam. By M. Reepmaker. (Paris: P.-V. Stock; 1899. 
Price 3 frs. 50.) 

Ir is impossible not to recognise in these three novels the work of a 

man who has seriously set himself to discover some solution for the 

problems of life, and no student of Theosophy can fail to be interested 

in observing how closely in many respects the author’s conclusions 

approximate to the Theosophical point of view. The simple story- 
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hunter, too, who cares for none of these theories, will find much to 
content him. The author’s style, though in some places somewhat 
over-elaborated and in others a little abrupt, is, on the whole, easy 
and vigorous. Some of his backgrounds (notably the description of 
the dawn which breaks upon the heroine’s murder of her lover in Purt- 
fication and the moonlight scene in La Peine du Dam—very effective 
bits of word-painting) are delicately and deliciously touched in, and 
our writer shows in one or two of his tragic episodes that he does not 
lack force—sometimes even a certain ferocity. But these books are 
a striking proof of the difficulty of the task set himself by the thinker 
who chooses fiction as a means of putting forth his opinions, by the 
artist who uses his art only as a mounting-block for his theories. 
Through all three novels the artist is at war with the theorist. 
Worthy of consideration as are the author’s hypotheses, their intro- 
duction dislocates the story ; well-contrived as is his mztse-en-scéne, it 
obscures the exposition of his views. As a contributor to ethical 
thought, Mynheer Reepmaker may do good service to some who are 
seeking a guide through the labyrinth of life; as a writer of fiction he 
may alleviate some of its wearier hours. But to double the parts of 
sage and story-teller in one scene is feat for nothing less than genius ; 


perhaps it is beyond genius itself. 
| Dex? Be 


MyTHOLOGICAL Puysics 


The Gods of Old and the Story they tell. By Rev. James A. Fitz 
Simon and Vincent A. Fitz Simon, M.D. (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin; 1899. Price tos. 6d.) 


This is a disappointing book; it is doubly disappointing because the 
main idea is a correct one. The contention of the author is that the 
Gods of mythology and their story givea truly scientific representation 
of cosmic and mundane processes; this is, we believe, perfectly true, 
but the methods employed by Messrs. Fitz Simon to substantiate 
this thesis cannot possibly commend themselves to scientific students 
of mythology. The authors invite to their aid, as their most potent 
ally, a fantastic philology that would bring a blush to the face of the 
hardiest word-play monger of antiquity. ‘ Fantastic” is a mild 
adjective to employ in such a connection; one feels oneself drifting 
in a Cloud-cuckoo Land of such bizarre etymologies that one is fain to 
pinch himself to be persuaded that he is still awake. 

‘Moreover the use of the myths is of the most uncritical. Hesiod, 
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Virgil, Ovid and Horace are quoted as reliable mythologists, instead 
of their statements being first of all subjected to a rigid analysis, and 
their poetic imaginings sifted out from the substratum of genuine 
myth on which they are superimposed. In attempting an interpreta- 
tion of mythology, the most salutary recipe should be headed with 
the wise advice “First catch your myth.” An author who starts to 
explain the basic myths of Greek tradition and thinks to find them 
in their pure forms in Hesiod and the rest, simply throws to the 
winds the historic factor. All the ‘‘ most ancient theologists”’ of Greece 
based themselves on the Orphic tradition, but of this we hear no 
word from the first to the last of the 456 pages offered for our 
perusal. 

Again, the physical interpretation of myths—the reincarnation of 
the Stoic theory—is but one view, very important, it is true, but 
entirely leaving out of account the living side of things—the ‘‘ Gods” 
proper. We hope the new century will see the end of these one- 
sided views. The solar myth theory, the physical phenomena inter- 
pretation, the dawn theory, the ‘vegetation god” scheme, etc., etc., 
all represent views which have a grain or several grains of truth in 
them, but each neglects the main mass of precious metal. 

On the other hand, the attempt to trace the fortunes of the nebula 
of our system in its history of concretion is not unsuccessful, and 
it is because of this that one feels all the more disappointment with 
the general work of the authors. If we know anything of the general 
attitude of mind with regard to such matters, Messrs. Fitz Simon will 
win favourable notice from neither scholar nor mystic nor scientist. 
Up to the present there seems to have been a nefast fate hanging 
over all such efforts to pierce the archaic veil of true mythology, and 
this because, almost without exception, the innumerable legendary 
variants have been taken as equally authentic with the true traditions, 
and the true traditions have never been referred tothe type. The tradi- 
tions are the phrasings suitable to the various world epochs and races, 
and the legendary variants are the ignorant alteration of the myths 
to suit the vanity of nations, or even of individuals, or merely feats of 
the imagination. Real myth-making was a science, but now-a-days 
it requires very deep delving before even the most fragmentary rem- 
nants of this science are really apparent; but when we do disinter 
a genuine mythical fossil we can hardly doubt that the science was 


‘¢ divine.” 
G.R.S.M. 
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Tue REMAINS OF Ecypr’s WISDOM 


I. Egyptian Religion: Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life. 


Il. Egyptian Magic. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt. D., D. Lit. (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.; 1899. Price 3s. 6d. 
each.) 


Or the many signs of the times which crowd the last skies 
of the nineteenth century, one of the most noticeable is the 
growing popular interest in things Egyptian and Chaldean. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul are to be congratulated on their enterprise in pub- 
lishing a new popular series of ‘Books on Egypt and Chaldza,” 
and that they have formed no false estimate of the interest of 
the general public is evidenced by the fact that the first edition 
of Vols. I, and II. ran out of print before a review copy had 
been issued. And if the publishers are to be congratulated, still 
greater credit is due to the author. Dr. Budge has placed the re- 
sults of his ripe scholarship at the disposal of the general reader in soa 
simple and easy a form that many will fail to appreciate the long 
years of labour which have formed the preliminary discipline to his 
lucid summary. But what is most remarkable is the deep sympathy 
which Dr. Budge displays for all that was best in ancient Egypt, and 
his freedom from the usual prejudices of a religionist who, instead of 
studying the faith of a past civilisation on its own ground, persists in 
holding a brief for his own present faith as though the past had en- 
tered into active controversy with him on points which he regards as 
his own private patents. 

Of course Dr. Budge does not go so far as the postulates of 
students of occultism, and we should not agree with him entirely when 
he asserts that the soul-state “must belong always to the region of 
faith”; nor is our learned Egyptologist inclined to give any validity of 
existence to the ‘‘ Gods” in the sense in which the occultist recognises 
them; but in other respects our author treats his subject in a most 
masterly way, and brings out point after point for which Theosophical 
students have striven, though without the authority of his technical 
knowledge. 

Never, says Dr. Budge, do we find Egypt without the sublimest 
ideas of God and the Logos, of immortality and the resurrection, of 
the man-god and union with God. And with regard to antiquity, we 
may just as well speak of 12,000 as of 8,000 years. In fact, as Dr. 
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Budge somewhat mischievously sums it up, no country was better 
disposed for the reception of Christianity than Egypt. 

There were, however, two sides to the religion, as there are in 
every faith ; and the archaic soil, formed of the pre-historic detritus of 
many ancient customs, rites and superstitions faithfully preserved by 
the hereditary power of Egyptian conservatism, has to be sharply 
separated from the higher beliefs and convictions planted in it bya 
comparatively less archaic civilisation. It is this extraordinary 
medley of archaic ruins—beliefs, methods, rites, practices, and rule-of- 
thumb procedures—pertaining to ‘‘ civilisations ’’ with which we fifth 
race peoples are now almost entirely out of touch—which is the great 
puzzle to all students of ancient Egypt, and into this division enter 
all ideas of ‘‘magic’’ as ordinarily understood, be that magic 
‘“white” or “black.” Dr. Budge, however, does very well with so 
difficult a subject, and gives one a very good idea of the general state 
of affairs; in fact he does as well as can be expected of anyone who 
has had no practical experience of his subject. But there’s the rub ; 
our Egyptologists don’t know any magic and our magicians don’t 
know any Egyptology ! 

As the books before us are popular, perhaps the most popular 
question that will be asked is what has Dr. Budge to say as to the 
yaison d’étve of mummification. Our learned author for his part com- 
mits himself to no opinion. In thinking over the whole subject, 
however, once more, I am very much inclined to find an explanation 
as much in a lowasina high reason. The persistent popular idea of 
the Egyptians was that they should make every effort to secure 
themselves a good time in the after-death state. Whatever sublime 
ideas the priests and initiates had as to that state, the people thought 
of it as a ‘*summer-land,” a sort of ‘happy hunting-ground ”’ 
adapted to the ideals of agricultural Egypt, where ‘“‘ cakes and ale”’ 
were plentiful. Everything that fourth race magic had to teach 
about influencing the dead by means of talismans, mantras, and so 
forth, was brought into service for this purpose, and elaborate means 
were taken whereby the physical body should be preserved in order 
that it might give the “ka” a pied-d-teyve, a means whereby it could 
enjoy the offerings, etc., made in the ka-temple or tomb, by the piety 
of relatives. If food and drink were continually offered, and the 
proper invocations made to put them en vapport with the ka, the “ de- 
ceased”” would presumably be better off in kama-loka than if no 
attention were paid to him. If no attention were paid to him, he 
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certainly would be starved out ; for he would desire and yet have no 
means of satisfying his desire because of his loss of any vapport with 
the physical. This would account for the careful preservation of the 
whole body from the point of view of vulgar desirability, but it still 
leaves the real vaison d’étre of mummification unanswered. 

Vols. III. and {V. (which should be now before the public) will 
deal respectively with the Egyptian Language and the Babylonian 
Religion, the former by Dr. Budge and the latter by Mr. L. W. 
King, one of the Assistants in the Egyptian and Assyrian Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. The price (3s. 6d.) of these volumes is 
well within the most modest means, and if they are as good as 
Vols. I. and II. no better introductions exist for the beginner. We 
cordially recommend this series to the careful study of those of our 
readers whose memory can carry them back to the palmy days of the 
most sacred nations of antiquity—as they considered themselves— 
Egypt and Chaldza. 

G.. Ri Sea, 


SoME HIGHER PROBLEMS IN THE DocTRINE OF KARMA 


Transactions of the London Lodge, No. 34 (Nov., 1899): Karma. 
By A. P. Sinnett. (London: The Theosophical Publishing 
Society. Price 1s.) 


Ir is frequently stated that though there are innumerable subjects 
in the Theosophical programme of such an abstruse nature that even 
the keenest brain would be severely tasked to grasp their approxi- 
mate outlines, nevertheless the leading doctrines are so simple that 
even a child can easily comprehend them. This especially applies to 
such fundamental conceptions as the tenets of karma and reincarna- 
tion. There is of course much that is true in this statement; it is 
true of all the leading dogmas of universal Theosophy—but only up 
to acertain point. Beyond that point—beyond the point where we 
are no longer satisfied with a child-comprehension of them—the sim- 
plest doctrines become so entangled in the world-web that we despair 
of ever understanding the one without fully comprehending the other. 
And this is the case beyond all others with the stupendous doctrine 
of karma. It is so clear, so illuminating, so satisfactory, when we 
first hear it formulated, that as a rule it is many a year before dis- 
content with our earlier views spurs us on to a wider conception of 
the law and its workings. 
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Mr. Sinnett’s interesting paper will do good in rousing his 
readers to grapple with a number of problems which many of them 
will have hardly yet formulated for themselves. Mr. ‘Sinnett in- 
veighs against the ‘“ mechanical theory” of karma, and pleads for 
the use of the term “accident” as being in a certain sense not ille- 
gitimate ; he of course in this confines his speculations to the area 
of a single system, and will not be satisfied by the metaphysical 
device of flinging the problem into the bosom of the Absolute—there 
to be absorbed in verbiage. 

Our Vice-President thus manages to produce a suggestive essay 
on a subject which some of our readers, judging simply by the title, 
may think a somewhat threadbare one, but which in reality is a 
perennial theme of ever-fresh interest to every deeper student of 
Theosophy. 


GK. Se Mo. 


Tue SINCEREST ForM OF FLATTERY 


A Short View of Great Questions. By Orlando J. Smith. (New 
York: The Brandur Company ; 1899.) 


It is possible that this brief but closely compacted and valuable work 
may prove, in certain circles, a more effective plea for the doctrines 
of karma and reincarnation by the very fact that the word karma is 
nowhere introduced, and that the author makes no reference to the 
work of our Society or the writings ofour authors. Not unfrequently 
we meet with persons who are strongly prejudiced against anything 
which bears the name of the Theosophical Society or recalls the 
memory of its founder, but who are by no means so hopelessly set 
against the truth of reincarnation. For these it may often be ad- 
vantageous to have the case for it put, as in the small volume before 
us, on the simple ground of reason, apart from all reference to current 
events and from antiquarian researches, which, however interesting 
to our own students, are not attractive to the general public. 

Our complaint of Mr. Smith is solely that he has not taken 
enough from us. Surely he must himself feel how melancholy a con- 
clusion, how complete a giving himself away to his theological 
enemies is his statement (on p. 62): 

“‘ Evolution is no more the law of the Universe than Devolution. 
Progress prevails no more than retrogression, action no more than re- 
action, The ebb and flow of the tide are equal. The Universe as a 
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whole is probably no better and no worse than it was a million of 
years ago, and will be neither better nor worse a million years hence.” 

If this be so—if all our exertions result only in the mere flapping 
up and down of the pigmy waves in a pond—can any fatalism of 
materialist or theologian be so utterly comfortless? Strange that 
the keen American intellect should yet be too shallow to grasp the 
truth our heavier-hearted thinkers of the old world have to hold to 
for their lives—the truth formulated in our Idyll of the White Lotus : 
“The soul of man is immortal, and its future is the future of a thing 
whose growth and splendour has no limit.” Unless a new gospel has that 
to teach, it is vain; better were it to be ‘“‘a Pagan, suckled in a creed 
To such an idea of the universe as our author here gives 


outworn.’ 
us, reincarnation only adds a new horror: that we ave bound to its 
wheel, and no way left us of breaking from our chain—not in all 
eternity. We have only to add to this F. Nietzsche’s grotesque but 
awful dream that in this endless round we must repeat our lives, 
action for action, and word for word, to attain the climax—a depth 
beneath the lowest Inferno of Dante’s vision; like him let us not 
speak of it—“ ma guarda e passa !” 


As Aas 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


CoLonEL OtcotTtT refers in the November Theosophist to an old 
favourite of his, the ‘“‘ Barisal guns,” sounds heard at Barisal resem- 
bling the reports of guns, and for which a satisfactory explanation 
has not yet been found. The Colonel favours an occult one for the 
reason that the other suggestions do not appear to meet the case. 
Such phenomena, however, are not exclusively attached to this place, 
but have been heard in various parts of the world, and in some 
cases at least appear to be connected with atmospheric conditions. 
The meetings with Tibetans and the remarks relating to Tibet 
form an interesting portion of the present chapter. Perhaps the most 
entertaining part is an account of a theatrical performance in honour 
of the Colonel’s visit, which was represented as the fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy. H.M. Voltec follows with a paper on the astral light, dealing 
chiefly with facts in physical science which he regards as analogies 
to some psychic phenomena. The article on food, written from a 
Hindu standpoint, is brought to aconclusion. Some curious notes on 
the alleged marvellous virtues of certain Indian plants are given in a 
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very brief paper by K. Perrajie. The properties have every appear- 
ance of being highly fabulous, but as tradition, no doubt of some an- 
tiquity, are interesting. Several other articles are included in the 
number, among them a careful historical investigation into the life and 
period of King Asoka. 

The Prashnottava for November proceeds with Mrs. Besant’s con- 
versations on the evolution of man, the effect of sensations on the 
growth of the ego forming the present subject. The sixth conversa- 
tion, begun in this number, deals more especially with the manner in 
which sensations reach the consciousness of the ego in the earliest 
stages of its existence. The lengthy answer to the question on 
the Hindu views of marriage is brought to a conclusion. 

The*Buddhist, a copy of which has not been received for some time, 
arrives from Colombo, but issomewhat behindhand, as the number is,for 
the two months July and August, 1899. Thejournal appears to have 
been considerably enlarged and shows great improvement in every 
respect upon its old style. A number of original articles on 
Buddhist subjects and a translation of the Vasettha Sutta form the 
main part of the reading matter, but there appears to be an unne- 
cessary amount of criticism of Christianity, though no doubt the feel- 
ing of resentment shown is a natural one in a country so much 
delivered over to missionary enterprise. 

The Arya Béla Bodhint for November is filled with a large num- 
ber of very short papers and notes and a report of the first 
anniversary meeting of the Central Hindu College. The papers are 
for the most part reproduced from other sources and are of course 
generally of an ethical nature, but one or two of them would bear a 
little judicious emendation, such as the list of ‘“‘A Hindu’s Duties,” 
which includes some very trivial matters. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt from India of The 
Journal of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

The Vahan for December includes some correspondence on the 
interesting question as to the date of the birth and death of Jesus, 
which have been placed in some Theosophical writings about a 
century earlier than the generally accepted period. A Dutch corres- 
pondent points to passages in Eusebius which appear to afford good 
evidence for the later date. G. R. S. M. discusses the passages 
cited and argues that the exact interpretation is somewhat specula- 
tive. C. W. L. opens the “Enquirer”? with an answer on clair- 
voyant visions of past events, with special reference to a Christian 
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visionary. Three answers are devoted to a question on calamities or 
misfortunes predicted by such means as astrology, palmistry and 
the like, and the possibility of ‘interfering with karma” so pre- 
dicted. Whatever replies may be given in such matters there is not 
much doubt that everyone will go on in the time-honoured way of 
trying to avoid anything they do not like, quite irrespective of * inter- 
ference’? with karma. C. W. L. supplies, besides the first answer, 
three short ones on the astral body, the three gunas and the after 
death state of an individualised animal soul. 

The translations of Mrs. Besant’s Reincarnation, The Lunar Pitris, 
and “Incidents in the Life of Count St. Germain,” are continued in 
La Revue Théosophique, as is also Dr. Pascal’s original article on 
‘‘ Faith, Doubt and Certainty.’ The latter, after dealing with the 
subject of ‘‘ Certainty,” begins its second section with “ Religions.” 
M. Guymiot follows with a short ethical paper on ‘“‘ The Dweller in 
the Heart.” 

Theosophia begins translations of ** A Land of Mystery” by Mme. 
Blavatsky, from some old numbers of The Theosophist, and Mr. Lead- 
beater’s ‘Our Relation to Children” from this Review. A story is 
also reproduced from its pages, while the original matter includes a 
paper on Theosophy and Religion, read before the Amsterdam Lodge. 

Teosofisk Tidskvift for November, together with some continued 
translations, contains the article on ‘‘ The Christian Ideal’? which 
appeared some time ago in our pages. The opening article is on re- 
incarnation in Scandinavian literature. Unfortunately our ignorance 
of the language prevents any proper notice of what should be an 
interesting contribution. 

The whole of the October issue of Philadelphia is composed of 
translated matter, including an article on mediumship by Dr. Carl du 
Prel, of whom there is a short obituary notice at the end of the 
number. Mr. Chatterji, Dr. Marques and Madame Blavatsky fill the 
remaining space, with the exception of that occupied by an editorial 
notice of anew Mexican magazine dealing with matters occult. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of The Literary Guide ; 
Light ; Modern Astvology, in which the editor shows a not unnatural 
satisfaction at the correctness ofa prediction, published in the January 
number of 1899, of war in Africa ; Mind ; L’Echo del’ Au-dela et d’Ict-bas, 
which treats extensively of things Theosophical ; Stay of the Magi, a 
feeble production of an “occult” nature; Theosophischer Wegweiser ; 
The Lamp. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


DouBTLESs many of our readers have thought deeply over the 
great logion of the Brahmanical Vedanta, which sums up its 
main tenet of the essential identity of the indi- 
Spiritual Conceit vidual and Supreme Soul in the brief phrase 
“IT am Brahm.” For though it may be per- 
mitted us in our highest moments of deepest meditation to have 
some faint sense of so sublime a hope—in those rare moments 
when our “1” has ceased to be the poor, contemptible thing it 
generally is and exalted itself towards its original nature—never- 
theless it must have struck the more philosophically disposed 
among us that the bare dogma by itself is an exceedingly danger- 
ous saying for unthinking and unprepared minds. And so 
indeed history has fully proved it to be, and in modern India it 
has led to one of the most subtle forms of spiritual conceit to 
which frail humanity has ever fallen a victim. 

But it should not be supposed that India has a monopoly of 
such a dogma; it was taught in the Egyptian mysteries and in 
other mysteries allied thereto, and its danger for the uninitiated 
was fully recognised. Thus the Sacred Sermon of the Pytha- 
gorean and Orphic mystery-tradition, in four verses of a fragment 


T 
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preserved to us, apostrophises the spiritual braggart in the fol- 
lowing wholesome strain : 

“ Should any but the One say: ‘I am God,’ then should he 
make a world like unto Him, and say: ‘This is my world.’ And 
when he hath done this, not only say: ‘’Tis mine,’ but take up 
his abode in that which he hath made. . . . Nay! it is he 
himself that hath been made by Him!” 

(Quoted by Justin Martyr, De Monarchia, 105 c.—ed. 2 Otto: 
Jena; 1849, p. 132.) 

* ie * 
WE have received permission to publish the following interesting 
experience of one of our members: 


I had gone one evening to visit a poor woman who 

The Memory ofthe had just lost her infant, and was sitting beside her try- 
Soul ing to comfort her. We both wept together over the 

tiny body of the dead child, and she said: ‘‘ Oh, you 

don’t know what a sorrow it is! You have never lost a child yourself!” 
“‘ No,’ I replied, ‘I have never lost a child, but all the same I do know how 
bitter your sorrow is.” And as I spoke the cottage room seemed to fade 
away, and I saw a spacious room, with paved floor, many pillars, and beau- 
tiful draperies, and on a couch a woman dressed in the style of garments 
the old Roman women used to wear, with her hair unbound, her face buried in 
a cushion, and her body convulsed with weeping. I felt that that woman was 
myself, and that I was weeping for my child. It wasa most peculiar feeling, 
I seemed to stand on one side and look at myself. Then the picture faded 
and I was back in the cottage room. It could only have lasted a few 
moments, but it left the feeling so strong as to be almost a certainty that in 
some previous life I had lost a child, and hence my deep sympathy with 
the woman to whom I was speaking. I may say that I had not been 
thinking at all about reincarnation or kindred subjects that day, but had 
been very busy in my usual work of visiting and nursing the sick poor, and 
was very tired. . All my life I have had a strong feeling of having lived 
before, but have never till that evening experienced anything like a definite 


recollection. 

There are many of our members who have had similar 
glimpses of the past, and were they all put on record they would 
form a very large body of evidence, but most of us shrink from 
making such experiences public at all, or if we do consent to 
put them on record we desire to remain anonymous. This is 
quite natural, for indeed it is exceedingly painful to disclose our 
inner life to the prying gaze of vulgar curiosity. The finer our 
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feelings the shyer we are about speaking of such things. On the 
other hand, whenever any so constituted have the courage to 
speak, they do a great service to those of like nature with them- 
selves. There is a sympathy of feeling which is quite as valuable 
as dates and names and temperature and the rest of the “tests ” 
which embryo psychic science demands in such cases. 


* 
* * 


WE have yet much to learn concerning the heredity of Chris- 
tian phraseology and the environment of the origins. Although 
the major part of the evidence has been ruth- 
A Contribution to lessly destroyed by a fanatical ignorance which 
TAS of totally misconceived the spirit of history and 
Phraseology violated the majesty of truth, nevertheless, 
some fragments remain to cry aloud out of 
the night of the past. In a recent number of Die Christliche 
Welt, Professor Harnack deals with the most perfect of a num- 
ber of inscriptions which have been discovered in Asia Minor. 
Most of them are very fragmentary. The only perfect one was 
discovered by a German scientific expedition on the site of 
ancient Priene. It bears the date corresponding to our B.c. 9, 
and is one of a number set up to commemorate the introduction 
of the Julian Calendar into Asia Minor by the Emperor Augustus 
Cesar. (It is somewhat curious to observe that the most recent 
researches in Christian Chronology as based on the Synoptic 
accounts push back the date of the birth of Jesus to about 
B.c. g.) The inscription runs as follows, referring to the birthday 
of Augustus: 

This day has given the earth an entirely new aspect. The world would 
have gone to destruction had there not streamed forth from him who is now 
born a common blessing. 

Rightly does he judge who recognises in this birthday the beginning of 
life and of all the powers of life; now is that time ended when men pitied 
themselves for being born. 

From no other day does the individual or the community receive such 
benefit as from this natal day, full of blessing to all. 

The Providence which rules over all has filled this man with such gifts 
for the salvation of the world as designate him as Saviour for us and for the 
coming generations; of wars he will make an end, and establish all things 
worthily. 
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By his appearing are the hopes of our forefathers fulfilled; not only has 
he surpassed the good deeds of men of earlier time; but it is impossible 
that one greater than he can ever appear. 

The birthday of God has brought to the world glad tidings that are 
bound up in him. 

From his birthday a new era begins. 


We are indebted for this reference to Professor Harnack’s 
exceedingly interesting article to a summary in The Christian 
World of January 4th, which continues as follows: 


Harnack regards this inscription as more important for the history of 
Christianity than the majority of Christian inscriptions. When Paul under- 
took his great mission in Asia already for two generations this inscription 
had been read and noted in the market places of the principal Asian 
cities, an inscription which spoke of a World Saviour who was to appear, 
who would satisfy the desires of all nations, who should bring peace to the 
human race, who should indeed make life worth living. Such language has 
now become Christian, but it was not so at the beginning. The ideas were 
first of all Asian-Greek, and their immediate object was the Roman Cesar. 
It is to be remembered, too, that these expressions represented a genuine 
religious cult of the Emperor. Says Harnack: The struggle of Christianity 
against heathendom in the second century, was a struggle against the reli- 
gion of the Cesar-Saviour. All other pagan religions were, compared with 
this, of no account. When the author of the Apocalypse wrote to the 
Church at Pergamos, ‘I know where thou dwellest, where Satan’s throne 
is,” he referred to the Cesar-cult which had there its principal seat. Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, in the second century, as quoted by Eusebius, gives a 
curious testimony to the prevalence of this worship when he speaks of the 
kingdom of the Cesar and of the Christian kingdom as twin sisters. That 
this language of the Czsar-cult has been taken over into Christianity can be 
to us, says Harnack, no reason for complaint. In this application it reaches 
a depth and intensity and range of meaning such as the Roman religion 
could never call forth. We may well use this language of Christ, for He is 
worthy of it and we have no better. Heasks, however, whether it would not 
be possible, and whether the coming generation may not make it practic- 
able, to come back to the simpler language which Christ Himself used. In 
conclusion, he would have us remember, when speaking of the originality of 
Christianity, how much on the one hand of Judaism, and on the other of the 


best religious work of the Greeks, was captured and brought into requisition 
by the force of the Gospel. 


We need not agree entirely with all of Harnack’s remarks, 
for although it is now an acquired fact of criticism that the 
Jewish document underlying the Apocalypse was originally a 
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seditious religio-political attack on the reigning Emperor, it is 
by no means clear what the Christian over-writer had in mind 
in his address to the Church at Pergamos; nevertheless the in- 
scription is immensely important, and deserves the fullest dis- 
cussion. If the deification of the Cesar was condemned by the 
Christians as blasphemy, equally so was their identification of 
Jesus with God regarded by the Jews as blasphemy. That the 
Christ had a million times greater claim to the highest honours 
men could bestow upon Him than Augustus, none will deny, and 
we hope with Harnack that it may be practicable for the coming 
generation “‘ to come back to the simpler language which Christ 
Himself used”’—for we are convinced that whatever language 
He did use was an illumination of the reason instead of a 
stultification of the understanding. 


* 
* * 


In the January number of The Contemporary Review Dr. Stalker 
contributes an interesting paper on ‘‘Our Present Knowledge 
of the Life of Jesus Christ,” in which he 
The Present Position ener 
BENT. Criticlan makes the following remarks on the present 
position of New Testament criticism : 


The impression prevails in the English-speaking countries that with the 
overthrow of the Tubingen theory on the Continent, the criticism of the 
Gospels has practically come to a standstill, and that Bishop Lightfoot ad- 
ministered the coup de grdce to all negative speculation on the Gospels in 
England. This is, however, a very innocent view of the actual state of 
scholarship. Even the orthodox writers of Germany have no hesitation in 
sacrificing a saying of Jesus as unauthentic when it does not agree with their 
own views. An author as conservative as Weiss has a theory of the compo- 
sition of the Gospels almost as elaborate as the current theories of the 
Hexateuch, with a scale of values attached to the various documents; and 
Holtzmann, whose Handcommentar is exercising a widespread influence in 
other countries besides his own, ascribes the form of the various Gospel in- 
cidents to every conceivable origin rather than to the fact that they 
happened just as they are narrated. . . . It is more than possible that 
within the next decade the Gospels may be issued from the press in all the 
colours of the rainbow to indicate the different documents of which they are 
composed, as is happening to the books of the Old Testament at the present 
hour. The materials already exist in abundance for such an effort, and 
only a bold hand is required to appropriate them. 
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We have often pointed to this position ourselves, and regard 
it asa very healthy sign of the times; for once that the grand 
figure of the Christ is restored to its natural environment and 
removed from its present unhistorical and artificial surroundings, 
it will stand forth in a true light that will bring the reality of 
the great Master home to the hearts of many millions who are 
at present indifferent or entirely incredulous. The days of 
our Little Bethel bibliolatry are fortunately numbered, although 
at present the worshippers of the letter may be blissfully uncon- 


scious of the fact. 


* 
* * 


STUDENTS of Theosophy are familiar with the important part 
which the idea of the vortex plays in a number of mystery tradi- 
tions when treating of the beginnings of things. 

The Vortex Idea The idea of the Spirit or Wind or Breath as 
the fashioning agent of chaos which induces 

the initial circular or spiral motion into the world-area, is so 
common in the ancient cosmogonies as to be almost universal. 
The Great Whirlpool or Vortex of the Orphic tradition and the 
spirally whirling chaos of the Hermetic are but two instances 
out of many. We are also equally familiar with the idea of the 
vortex-atoms, both from the speculations of physical science and 
also from the researches of our psychic investigators, and we are 
further persuaded of the striking analogy between the little 
world and great world; we are, therefore, prepared to pay par- 
ticular attention to this idea whenever any manifestation of it is 
to be found in nature, and are always interested in any informa- 
tion on the subject. The following paragraph from The Globe 
of Dec. 29th, 1899, is, therefore, a note worth putting on record: 
In a paper to the Royal Society of New South Wales, Mr. H. C. Russell 
deals with waterspouts, which are common on the coast of that colony. He 
describes one 400 feet high and 50 feet in diameter. A waterspout is 
caused by a small whirlwind or tornado on the water. The wind lashes the 
surface of the water into spray, which rises round the vortex, not into it, as 
many suppose. If the whirlwind suddenly breaks up, the spray falls in a 


shower. Fish are sometimes caught up in the spray and dropped on the 
land. 


ao 
* * 


THE following paragraph, which has found its way into a number 
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of papers, may be of interest to our ethnologically inclined readers. 

If true, the fact is certainly one of immense 

One Lip importance. The report was started by the 

Washington Correspondent of The Chicago 

Record, and we take it from The New York Post of December 
23rd. It is fathered on “ ex-representative Springer”: 


A Creek Indian from Indian Territory, who was a member of the 
Rough Riders, reénlisted in the regular army at the close of the Spanish 
war and was sent to the Philippine Islands. While campaigning with his 
regiment in the southern part of the archipelago he found a tribe of Malays 
whose dialect was almost the same as the aboriginal language of the Creek 
nation. He could understand them and they could understand him without 
difficulty, and he was able to act as interpreter for his officers with a tribe he 
had never heard of before. 


To show how widely this report has been noticed and the 
interest attaching to such a discovery, we notice that The 
Hamburgischer Correspondent of January 3rd, quoting from the 
English Mechanic, says that some Creek Indians, who were with 
the American troops in the Philippines, found a black-skinned 
Malay tribe on the Island of Luzon whose language was the 
same as their own. This interesting fact was reported to the 
War Minister and may lead to fresh light being thrown upon the 
wanderings of remote nations in the past. 


ae 
* * 


THE same paper, on January 4th, speaks of a boy of three, 
Pepito Ariola, who is astonishing the Court of Madrid at 
the present time by his remarkable musical 
Reminiscence faculty. His tiny hands, that can barely 
span four keys, spring with wonderful cer- 
tainty from note to note in Allegro as well as in Adagio 
movements. The Queen of Spain, who heard of the boy 
from the newspapers, invited him with his parents, and has pro- 
mised to look after his further musical education. The Madrid 
press hopes that in him a second Mozart will be found. To 
us this youngster is of especial interest, as yet another out 
of so many examples of the bringing over of faculty from some 
not far distant birth. 
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One of our scientific friends sends us the following interesting 
paragraphs : 
In view of the occult teaching with regard 
The Divisibility of to the compound nature of the so-called 
the ‘‘ Elements 
chemical ‘‘ elements’? and atoms, the follow- 
ing discussion at the Physics Section of the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Dover should be of interest to Theo- 
sophical students. I quote verbatim from the report given in 
Nature, the italics being mine throughout : 


A paper was read by Prof. J. J. Thomson on the existence of masses 
smaller than the atoms. He stated that several lines of research lead to a de- 
termination of the ratio of the mass of an atom to the charge carried by the 
atom. Among these are electrolysis, the velocity of charged particles in a 
magnetic field, and the magnetic deflexion of Kathodic rays. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter for enquiry whether in the former experiments the atom 
carries a charge greater than that required by Faraday’s laws, or whether 
the charge is carried by a portion only of the atom—in other words, whether a 
small fraction of the mass of the atom is detachable, which has associated with it 
a negative charge. [Experiments follow to determine this.] Prof. Thomson 
considers that electrification consists in the removal from the atom of a 
small corpuscle with which the negative charge is associated; the remain- 
ing large portion of the mass is positively charged. This view is supported 
by Prout’s hypothesis that the mass of an atom is not invariable, and by the 
evidence derived by Lockyer and others from spectroscopic observations. 

M. Broca described spectroscopic observations of a spark obtained 
between two platinum electrodes half am.m. apart in a Crooke’s vacuum 
tube; the spectra of the regions near the electrodes and the space between 
them were not alike. 

Prof. Ricker drew attention to Schuster’s experiments, in which the 
spectrum of a substance not present in the material examined sprang into being in 
the arc itself. He believed matter to be a complicated collection of units them- 
selves similar. 

Sir Norman Lockyer said that if we accept the view that elements of 
smallest atomic weights should appear first in the spectrum of a hot star 
we must assume the existence of forms of calcium, magnesium, iron, and 
copper having atomic weights which ave submultiples of those assigned to them in 
ordinary chemistry. Further, the division of the spectra of certain elements 
into series of lines by Rydberg, Bunge, and Paschen, and others indicates 
that the atoms of these elements are complexes ; we have, therefore, no reason to 
suppose that the so-called atoms ave not dissociable at high temperatures. 
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SPIRITUAL DARKNESS 


Few of the perils which beset the path of the serious aspirant 
are more depressing in their nature, more fatal in their effects, 
than what is called spiritual darkness—the gloom which descends 
on the heart and brain, wrapping the whole nature in its sombre 
folds, blotting out all memories of past peace, all hopes of future 
progress. As adense fog pervades a great city, stealing into 
every nook and corner, effacing every familiar land-mark, shutting 
off every vista, blurring into dimness even the brilliant lights, 
until, to the bewildered wayfarer, nothing seems left save him- 
self and the stifling mephitic vapour that enfolds him, so is it 
when the fog of spiritual darkness comes down on the aspirant 
or the disciple. All his landmarks disappear, and the way 
vanishes in the gloom; his wonted lights are shorn of their lustre, 
and human beings are mere shadows that now and again push up 
against him out of the night and into the night again disappear. 
He is alone and lost; a sense of terrible isolation shuts him in, 
and no one shares his solitude. The human faces that smiled on 
him have vanished ; the human voices that cheered him are silent ; 
the human love that caressed him has grown chill. His ‘‘ lovers 
and friends are put away from” him; and no words of comfort 
reach him across the deadly stillness. To move forward, when 
the ground on which the foot must be planted is invisible, feels 
as if he were stepping over a precipice, and a dull surging of 
waves at a far depth seems to threaten destruction, while their 
very distance below intensifies the nearer silence. Heaven is 
shut out as well as earth; sun, moon and stars have vanished, 
and no glimmer of their radiance pierces the gloom from above. 
He feels as though suspended in an abyss of nothingness, and as 
though he would shortly pass into that nothingness himself; his 
flame of life seems to flicker in the darkness, as though, in sym- 
pathy with the universal gloom, it would itself cease to shine. 
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The “ horror of great darkness” is upon him, paralysing every 
energy, crushing every hope. Godand man have deserted him 
—he is alone, alone. 

The testimony of every great mystic proves that this picture 
is not overdrawn; there are no cries of human anguish more 
bitter than those which wail out from the pages on which noble 
and saintly souls have recorded their experiences on the Path. 
They had looked for peace, and combat surrounds them ; for joy, 
and sorrow is their portion; for the Beatific Vision, and the 
darkness of the pit hems them in. That lesser souls have not 
faced the ordeal, and look unbelievingly on its possibility, putting 
their theories of what should be against the iron facts of what 
is—this proves nothing save that their hour is not yet come. 
The child cannot measure the man’s struggle, nor the babe feel 
the anguish that pierces the breast which feeds it. To every age 
its proper fruitage, and while we can understand the experiences 
that lie behind us, none may grasp the nature of those that lie 
ahead. Let the undeveloped soul, if he will, scoff at the agony 
he cannot appreciate, depreciate the suffering he cannot yet feel, 
even deride as weakness the signs of an anguish whose lightest 
touch would shrivel up his own vaunted strength. Those grow- 
ing into divine manhood know the reality of the darkness, and 
only those who know can judge. 

At avery early stage of real apprenticeship to the higher life, 
darkness—less absolute than that above described, but sufficiently 
trying to the as yet undeveloped soul—will strain and test his 
powers. The earnest aspirant soon finds that fits of gloom, the 
cause of which he cannot discover, descend upon him and sub- 
ject him to much distress. He is apt, in the over-sensitiveness 
which accompanies this stage of growth, to blame himself for 
these accesses of sadness, and to take himself sharply to task for 
the loss of the serenity which he has put before himself as his 
ideal. When the gloom is upon him, every surrounding object 
takes an unwonted and exaggerated shape. Small annoyances 
loom large, distorted by the mists that surround him, petty 
troubles grow into great shadows that overcloud the sun, and 
friction that in happier seasons would pass unnoticed now rasps 
every nerve and tortures every sensibility. He feels that he has 
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fallen from the place to which he had climbed by prolonged 
efforts, and that all his past struggles are wasted and their fruits 
rent away from his grasp. As has been well said: ‘It is won- 
derful how the Powers of the Dark seem to sweep away as it 
were in one gust all one’s spiritual treasures, garnered with 
such pain and care after years of incessant study and experi- 
ence.” What wonder that the trembling and bewildered soul of 
the neophyte feels a touch almost of despair as the spoils of 
victory on many a hard-fought field crumble into ashes in his 
hands. 

Let us examine into the causes of the darkness, for though, 
while it is upon us, all merely theoretical knowledge breaks 
down under our feet, yet that knowledge may help to clear it 
away more rapidly, when once it begins to lighten. Nothing 
but repeated practical experience can keep us as steady and as 
serene in the darkness as in the light, but theoretical knowledge 
has its place in the evolution of the mind. 

We will take separately the cases of the aspirant and of the 
accepted disciple, for though the causes of the darkness which 
affects the former may also play their part in bringing down 
the night on the latter, there are additional causes at work 
where the accepted disciple is concerned. 

First comes the well-known fact of the quickening of karma, 
once a man has set his face resolutely towards the portal of the 
Path. Weneed not dwell on this, for it has been often explained, 
and it plays a comparatively small part in the bringing down of 
the darkness. One element, however, perhaps less often alluded 
to, may be mentioned here. Pleasure and pain, connected with 
the emotions and passions, belong to the astral world and are 
experienced through the astral body; consequently a very large 
amount of karma belongs, by its very nature, to the astral plane, 
and is there exhausted. Bad karma can, therefore, be largely 
worked out by suffering, apart from events; the suffering which 
normally accompanies misfortunes, disasters of every description 
on the physical plane, has its habitat on the astral, and we 
suffer on the astral while we are passing through our troubles on 
the physical. Now this astral suffering can be disjoined from 
the physical events with which it is normally associated, and 
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can be passed through apart from those events. In the quicken- 
ing of karma, this result is largely brought about, and some of the 
darkness experienced by the aspirant is due to this cause; he is 
working out his bad karma by enduring the suffering that belongs 
to events not yet ripe for manifestation on the physical plane; 
and if he observes his own life, he will find that, later on, he 
passes through events that would ordinarily be regarded as of 
the most distressing character with a calmness and indifference 
that surprise himself. The fact is that he has already borne 
the suffering normally attached to them, and he meets on the 
physical plane the mere shells and semblances, the empty 
forms, which are all that remain when the astral consciousness 
that normally vivifies these forms has been withdrawn. (Stu- 
dents may be reminded—though the subject is too large a one 
to be entered on here—that man’s consciousness is astral, at the 
present stage of evolution.) The aspirant may therefore comfort 
himself when an apparently causeless gloom descends upon him, 
with the knowledge that he is exhausting some of his karmic 
liabilities, and that the payment of karmic debts is never de- 
manded twice. 

Secondly, the aspirant is seeking to purify and ultimately to 
destroy the personality. Pleasures increase and intensify the 
life of the personality, while pains diminish it. His own deliberate 
will has offered the personality as a sacrifice to the Lord of the 
Burning-ground, and if the sacrifice be accepted, the flame falls 
and devours it. What cause for sorrow is here? But the fire, 
as it burns up the dross of personality, setting free the pure gold 
of the life, must needs bring keen suffering to the life which is 
thus rapidly purged from elements that have for millenniums 
formed part of its being, mingling with all its activities. And 
here comes in the peril which makes spiritual darkness so fatal. 
Can the aspirant hold out while the dark fire burns up that 
which seems to be his very life? Can he bear the strain, live 
through the darkness, and be found, when it lifts, still at his 
post, weary and worn-out, perchance, but there? If he can, then 
a great peace will succeed the darkness, and in the peace he 
shall hear the song of life. New strength will flow in upon him, 
and he will be conscious of a deeper vision, of a firmer grasp on 
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truth; the darkness will prove but the mother of light, and he 
will have learned in it priceless lessons that will stand him in 
good stead in future trials. Alas! but too often courage breaks 
and endurance fails, and the darkness proves to be the darkness 
of a temporary tomb, and perhaps for the remainder of the in- 
carnation, brings “‘ruin to many a noble soul that has not yet 
acquired strength enough to endure.” 

Thirdly, the darkness is often a glamour thrown over the 
aspirant by the destructive forces that play in the world. To the 
process of evolution destruction is as necessary as construction, 
disintegration as integration. That which apparently delays 
really strengthens, as death is but an aspect of birth. The 
occultist knows that every force in nature represents the work- 
ing of an invisible Intelligence, and that this is as true of the 
destructive as of the constructive forces. And he knows that 
the destructive Intelligences—the Dark Powers, as they are often 
called—set themselves to beguile, entrap, and bewilder the 
aspirant the moment he has made sufficient progress beyond 
ordinary humanity to draw their attention, and render himself 
worthy of attack. Endeavouring to delay the higher evolution 
and to prolong the sovereignty of matter, they regard as their 
natural enemy anyone who steps out of the normal path and 
seeks to lead the spiritual life. These are the ‘‘ powers of na- 
ture,” so often mentioned in mystic books, who strive to hold 
back the aspiring soul. Their most favourite device of all, per- 
haps, is to cause discouragement and, if possible, to drive to des- 
pair, by enveloping the soul in darkness, and by making him feel 
forsaken and alone. Theirs the touch which gives the peculiar 
poignancy to the isolation; the thoughts that whisper of despair 
are but the echoes of their mockery. As progress is made on 
the Path, all the powers of nature must gradually be faced and 
conquered, and the facing and the conquering must be done 
alone. Alone? ah! not alone in reality; what shall separate 
us from the One Life which is our very Self, or from the love of 
the Masters who watch every step of the combatant ? but alone 
so far as the intellect is concerned, which feels the ‘‘1” as stand- 
ing unaided and forlorn. 

When we study the life of the accepted disciple, we find at 
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work in it the causes which we have seen in the life of the 
aspirant, but a new cause also arises, which, as he advances, ever 
plays a more and more prominent part in his experience. As 
the shackles of his own karma fall off him, he becomes free to 
bear part of ‘‘the heavy karma of the world,” and he also begins 
to face the greater destructive forces for the world’s sake, stand- 
ing between them and humanity and drawing on to himself as 
much as is practicable of their energies. The sin and the sorrow 
of the world, its pathetic ignorance, press upon him, and until 
he reaches the strong peace which has its sure root in perfect 
knowledge, he cannot escape, from time to time, the gloom 
which comes down upon him, as though the whole world’s 
sorrow crushed his heart, and made it bleed at every pore with 
‘‘helpless pity”? for the blindness that breeds misery and the 
ignorance which is sin. Nor dare he strive to shake off this feel- 
ing of sorrow, since, by virtue of the more and more realised 
unity of his life with that of all men, his sorrow is theirs, and he 
shares by it in their karma and quickens their evolution. But he 
gradually learns to bear it with a peaceful satisfaction, deepening 
into a sense of profound inner joy, until the crushing power of it 
diminishes and finally disappears, and only an all-abounding 
compassion remains, so that the very sorrow becomes dearer 
than all the world calls joy, and the gloom is but a tender 
twilight, fairer and sweeter than the brilliance of the noonday 
sun. 

Sharper and keener is the suffering that he faces when he 
“turns his back on the light and goes down alone into the 
darkness to meet and overcome the Powers of Evil.” This is 
the work of the world’s Saviours, and the hour comes for the 
disciple when this solemn and glorious duty devolves on him. 
He is trained for its more arduous struggles by gradually learn- 
ing to draw into himself inharmonious and disruptive forces, so 
that they exhaust themselves in him, often tearing and rending 
him in the process, and are then sent forth, harmonised and 
rhythmical, forces for building up instead of forces that destroy. 
Disciples are the crucibles of nature, wherein compounds that 
are mischievous are dissociated, and are recombined into com- 
pounds that promote the general good. As the seething com- 
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pounds break up with explosive violence, the sensitive human 
crucible quivers under the terrible strain, and little wonder that, 
at times, it breaks, unable to endure. By such discipline, long- 
continued, the disciple strengthens his powers, and becomes fit 
to bear heavier burdens, fit to bear the gloom of the awful dark- 
ness in which he feels himself forsaken of God and man, in 
which he seems flung to the Dark Powers that they may work 
their will upon him, in which life is only torture, and the 
anodyne of loss of consciousness is craved. Then comes the 
subtle alluring temptation: ‘‘ come down from the cross ’’; and 
he knows that nothing holds him stretched thereon save the 
nails of his own fixed purpose and indomitable will; at any 
moment he can bid the torment cease, if he be willing to escape 
at the cost of the world he has sacrificed himself to help. If he 
escape, the world must suffer ; if he can bear the agony, the bur- 
den of humanity is a little lifted. ‘‘ He saved others; himself 
he cannot save.” The gibe of the unbeliever is the life-law of 
the Christ. 

But at last, even this hope that was sustaining his fortitude 
is rent away from him, and the darkness of despair enfolds him, 
whispering that all the anguish is in vain, that he is beaten, 
overpowered, and all his hoped-for service to the world is but the 
‘‘baseless vision of a dream.’’ Never again shall he serve his 
Master in joyful obedience; never again shall weary souls be 
gladdened by the light he bears; he has taught others to tread 
the Path, but has himself fallen from it; he has preached on 
everlasting love, and behold! love itself has abandoned him and 
leaves him to sink into the abyss. Can he hold out through 
this ? can he still bless the good, while evil triumphs over him ? 
can he be content to perish, if that be his karma? can he still 
rejoice that the world shall be saved though he bear no part in 
the saving, and joy that love shall triumph though he be out- 
cast from its embrace? If he cannot, then the darkness has 
stifled him, and the world has for a while lost a helper. If he 
can—then, with that uttermost surrender of the separated self, 
the darkness lifts; the eternal Self wells up within him; the 
Face of his Master shines out and he knows that He has been 
there all the time; in a moment of clear spiritual vision, he sees 
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through the rent veil the Holy of Holies, where abides ‘‘ The 
Heart of Silence, the Hidden God,” and the pinions of the white 
peace enfold him. Then brief rest in the calm stillness of the 
silent sealéd cave; the coming forth into a new and larger life, 
with deeper wisdom, firmer faith, stronger love; the greater 
power to serve humanity, the strength to endure still heavier 
strain. Above all he has learned something of the power of illu- 
sion, has caught a glimpse of the nature of Maya, and has that 
to help him in all future darkness, the realised knowledge that it 
cannot wreck unless he himself yields to its delusive force. 
Such is the priceless fruit of spiritual darkness, and by such 
strain and such struggle the man evolves the God. 
ANNIE BESANT. 


IS MORALITY PURELY RELATIVE? 


THE doctrine that morality is purely relative has some support 
from certain facts in sociology, and it presents of a question one 
aspect which contains demonstrable truth, yet there may well 
be doubt as to whether it does not arise from confusing two dis- 
tinct things, and as to whether it is not disastrous to the very 
existence of morality itself. 

If by this doctrine is meant that the claims of duty increase 
with power and privilege and opportunity, it is true. It is really 
the converse of the maxim that “ Ability is the limit of obliga- 
tion.” From aman whois intelligent, educated, rich, influential, 
may be demanded a clear-sighted perception of right, and a 
copious service to the community which cannot be demanded of 
another who has no one of these possessions. The holder of the 
ten talents is asked for their outcome, just as the holder of the 
one talent is for its. 

But if it is meant that there is no universal law of right 
binding upon all men as men and irrespective of development 
or instruction, no obligation pressed upon them by Nature as 
human beings, whether they recognise it or not, that law be- 
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comes operative only when and as men perceive it, we may well 
demur. For this is to say that it is the sight of law, not the 
existence of it, which creates the duty of obedience; that the 
measure of obligation is not in the inherent good of a prescript, 
but in the extent to which each individual detects it to be good. 

Nothing of this kind exists in Nature. The law of gravita- 
tion is universal and unflinching. The little child who steps 
ignorantly over the precipice is maimed as certainly as the philo- 
sopher who stumbles into it. Malaria attacks equally the sage 
and his servant when they sleep within its influence. The disso- 
lute youth, knowing nothing of physiology, and the dissolute 
adult who understands it, suffer the same penalties for their ex- 
cesses. 

Nor is such a principle recognised in human legislation. 
‘‘ Ignorance of the law excuses no man” is an established legal 
maxim. Otherwise there would be one code for the well-in- 
formed and another for the ill-informed, whereas law must press 
equally on all citizens. It is true that allowance as to penalties 
is often made when obvious fairness so requires, but not on the 
ground that any citizens are exempt from the obligation to know 
their duties. 

And when we enter the distinctive sphere of morals, we per- 
ceive not merely that there is no proclamation of immunity to 
the ignorant violator of right, but that the whole operation of 
moral law proceeds on a distinctly contrary basis. Effects 
follow causes relentlessly, and with no inquiry as to antecedent 
information. A nation commits a national outrage: resistance 
and reprisals follow, and there furthermore follows that debase- 
ment of conscience, internal welfare, and internal security, which 
is one karmic consequence of wrong. An individual needlessly 
attacks another; he is never safe from the danger of retaliation 
and suffering. Attached to murder, lying, fraud, violation of 
comity in any form, are certain penal consequences from which 
there is no release. We do not invariably see them manifested 
in the case of individuals, for the manifestation may not occur 
till a later incarnation, but history, both ancient and modern, 
gives as one of its most impressive lessons the decadence which 


overtakes nations when moral principle is defied and evil 
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becomes enthroned. In fact, it is through this inflexible karmic 
tie between cause and effect that nations and men learn the con- 
sequence of wrong-doing and so avoid it. 

As matter of fact, it is not, then, true that moral law bears 
only on those who perceive it, and that it is other than all-per- 
vading and all-inclusive. But the matter becomes even clearer 
when we enquire what would be the consequences of the doc- 
trine that morality is relative and is not obligatory on every man 
because a man. 

The first consequence would be that every ignorant evil- 
doer would be released from blame, and if from blame, then 
from punishment. To punish a person undeserving of punish- 
ment would be an outrage. Hence must come an entire abroga- 
tion of penal codes except as to the educated. But more than 
this, the existing system of human moral evolution must be set 
aside. Present arrangements provide that men learn the value 
and the inflexibility of law by repeatedly suffering the conse- 
quences of its violation. Blow after blow has to fall till is driven 
in the lesson that violence, lying, theft, murder, etc., are offences 
against the good order of the universe, and that self-preserva- 
tion requires their abandonment. Moral perception is evolved 
through experiencing the inevitable results of an omnipresent 
law. Yet, if the doctrine of relative morality is correct, this 
must be abandoned, and the results fall only on those who can 
foresee them. Nor only that; for the actual system must be 
directly reversed. Men are not to gain knowledge through un- 
dergoing punishment for wrong; they must first have the know- 
ledge, or they cannot be subjected to the punishment ! 

A second consequence would be the creation of a privileged 
class of criminals. Establish the rule that the moral law binds 
only those who perceive it, and you establish the fact that every 
man can do as he likes till he perceives his likings to be wrong. 
It is true that in that case he would never perceive them to be 
wrong, since he would never have the discipline which excites 
that perception; but that is not the point now. The point is, 
that ignorant evil-doers are to have instructed well-doers at their 
mercy. Iam an honest and peaceable citizen, respecting the 
property and the rights of my neighbours. But one of those 
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neighbours is a habitual criminal, with no moral sense and no 
respect for the belongings of others. He desires my money, or 
my furniture, or my effects. On what ground can I resist, much 
more, punish him? If it is right for him to act out his existing 
nature, I must be wrong in combating him. Hence I hold my 
property only to the extent that he does not choose to steal it ! 
Is a moral principle possible which would have that as its out- 
come ? 

A third consequence would be that essential moral distinc- 
tions would vanish. Right and wrong being terms purely rela- 
tive to each individual, there is no inherent difference between 
them. Lying and theft and cruelty and murder are not neces- 
sarily evil, and therefore to be avoided; they only become evil 
when the individual thinks them to be evil, and need not be 
avoided till then. Truth, honesty, beneficence, justice are not 
virtues in themselves, and therefore to be cultivated; they are 
only such to him who thinks them such, and no one else is 
bound. In fact, why should anybody be adjured to do right 
and to refrain from wrong, for there is no real distinction. The 
moral standard being wholly individual, there can be no objec- 
tive one; hence no obligation to any particular course, no actual 
moral law, no duty, and no sin. 

The doctrine of relative morality involves, then, a sub- 
version of the existing system of the universe; it involves the 
subjection of the deserving to the undeserving; and it involves 
the destruction of morality itself. Surely there must be some 
better theory, a theory which conserves Divine wisdom, human 
rights, and moral order. 

All analogy suggests that there must be in the moral world 
laws as real as in the physical and the spiritual world, and not 
only as real, but as universal and as unbending. We may not 
be able to fully schedule them, nor to decide disputed points, nor 
to solve all perplexities in either their nature or their operation. 
But that is needless for present purposes. We may, for that 
end, select one law as illustrative, one which has the advantage, 
moreover, of summarising the whole moral code as between men 
—the law that everyone else’s rights are to be respected. You see at 
once that its observance puts an end to every conceivable form 
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of aggression and injustice, and that only through this law is 
human progress possible. Now as every human being has his 
origin from the One Source and partakes of the qualities which 
impartially emanate therefrom, and as there can be no favouritism 
in Deity, it is evident that everyone has certain inherent rights 
as aman. But the possession of rights by any one means also 
the recognition of those rights by every other one, and thus 
comes about the law that each individual possesses certain rights 
which all other individuals are bound to respect. But if this is 
a universal fact there can be no exceptions to it, and, whatever 
may be the nature or extent of those rights, invasion of them 
cannot be tolerated on any plea—the plea of ignorance any more 
than any other plea. If I have a claim to personal liberty and 
the possession of my property so long as I do not interfere with 
the like claim of another, it is clear that another cannot justifi- 
ably attack either my liberty or my property, and equally clear 
that any defence of the attack because made in ignorance of the 
law would be void, because denying to me what he demanded 
for himself, and because that would base my rights not on my 
inherent prerogative, but on his intelligence. 

In the origin of humanity, in the constitution of man, and 
in essential justice, we thus find basis for a moral law which 
shall be fair, uniform, universal, and inflexible. No one is 
exempt from it. This being so, we should expect to find that 
a universal law has universal penalty, and that they who will 
not voluntarily obey it are ultimately constrained to do so 
through successive experiences of disaster. And this is precisely 
the state of things as affirmed by the Theosophic philosophy, 
which includes karma and reincarnation as necessary factors in 
the process of evolution. Men who refuse spontaneous advance 
are goaded forward by painful pressure. Ignorance has thus to 
learn no less relentlessly than has obstinacy. Revelation of 
‘truth comes through experience, not through Divine disclosure. 
The lawless savage evolves into the law-abiding citizen, anda 
ruthless nation changes into one conservative of rights, only as 
each finds that a blow causes a return blow equal in force, and 
that immunity from evil is to be found in the non-commission of 
evil. Thus in morals, as in physics, the law exists first, and we 
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gradually become cognisant of it as we defy it and suffer 
from it. 

I said that the doctrine of relative morality arises from the 
confusion of two distinct things. They are, the objective exist- 
ence of moral law and the subjective perception of it. But this 
subjective perception does not create the law, it merely recognises 
it. The law exists first in point of time, the recognition of it 
comes later as the soul evolves. The law does not make the 
recognition, nor does the recognition make the law. Each is 
independent, neither produces the other, the two are not to be 
confounded. But when long experience of results brings about 
percipience of the inciting cause, then it is that willing con- 
formity frees the soul from future ills, and gives it that security 
which can only come from hearty union with the scheme of 
things. 

The eternal distinction between good and evil, right and 
wrong, is not impugned by the fact that we cannot always make 
it, or that the moral conceptions of different historic eras vary. 
So do conceptions in physics, in philosophy, and in religion. 
The actual truth ever persists behind them, and its temporary 
combination with human error is but a necessary incident in an 
evolving humanity. As we emerge more into the sunlight the 
great facts and laws of the moral world will become more patent, 
and we shall clearly see that they have real existence and are 
eternal as God. It is not they who shift, and change, and dis- 
solve ; it is our beclouded view of them which we mistake for 
the changeless reality. And when at last the clear-cut system 
stands disclosed, we shall wonder that we ever supposed wrong 
a phase of right, and evil a form of good. 


ALEXANDER FULLERTON. 
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GOETHE’S WORLD-CONCEPT IN THE 
LIGHT*OF #THEOSOrn™ 


Das Wahre war schon lang gefunden, 
Hat edle Geisterschaar verbunden, 
Das alte Wahre fass es an. 


GOETHE. 


Tuer 150th anniversary of Goethe’s birthday, which was cele- 
brated on the 28th of August, 1899, in Berlin, Weimar, Frank- 
fort on the Maine, Munich, Diisseldorf, and other cities, by 
representations of Goethe’s dramas, pomps and torchlight pro- 
cessions, and everywhere in Germany by speeches, could not, in 
an age in which the press holds such an unprecedented position, 
be allowed to pass without creating a veritable flood of Goethe 
literature of all kinds. 

The ‘‘Goethe”’ numbers dedicated to the great poet by the 
German periodicals were countless; countless, also, were the 
portraits of Goethe which the illustrated papers produced. 

But not only in the poet’s own country was his great signifi- 
cance to the whole cultured and intellectual world clearly shown, 
but also in Austria, Italy, France, England and elsewhere, honour 
to the great German poet met with wide public expression. Since, 
then, it may be said, the gaze of the whole cultured world 
has been fastened on the noble features of the poet of Faus¢, it 
might be timely to consider, in the pages of this REVIEW, 
the manner in which Goethe attempted an expression of the 
esoteric wisdom of life, in connection with which I would call 
attention to the excellent article of Miss Cust on the “ End 
of Faust” in LuciFErR for April, 1897 (p. 115), which seems to 
have been written with the same intention as we have now in 
view. 

If we, then, inquire as to Goethe’s conception of the uni- 


verse we shall do well to Jet him answer for himself. ‘‘ For my- 
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self,’ he writes to Jakobi, on January 6th, 1813, ‘with the 
manifold tendencies of my being, I cannot be content with one 
way of thinking; as a poet and an artist I am a polytheist, but 
as an investigator of Nature I ama pantheist, and the one as 
decidedly as the other. If I seek a God for my personality as a 
civilised man, that is also already provided. The things of heaven 
and earth are so wide a region, that only the organs of all beings 
united together can grasp them.” 

Goethe here describes very succinctly the modern man of 
general culture who with his versatility cannot content himself 
“with one way of thinking,” and this is surely true of every 
highly-evolved person. In this his public declaration of belief in 
his sixty-fourth year, there is no question of karma, reincarnation, 
metempsychosis or palingenesis, and one is almost tempted to 
believe that Goethe was not very clear himself on the subject of 
metempsychosis, if one remembers the expression found in his 
prose-sayings: ‘‘ The most perfect metempsychosis is to see 
ourselves reappear in others.”’ 

It is certain that Goethe had only a very superficial acquain- 
tance with Indian philosophy, to judge from the opinion he 
expressed in 1829—at the age of eighty—to his friend, F. P. 
Eckermann, which runs as follows: 

“Indian philosophy has, if the English critic* is right, 
nothing very strange in it, rather it repeats in itself the epochs 
through which we all pass. We are sensualists as long as we 
are children; idealists when we are in love and when we invest 
the beloved object with qualities which it does not possess; love 
falls to pieces, and we doubt all constancy and become sceptics 
before we are aware of it; the rest of life is indifferent to us, we 
let it go by as it likes, and we finish with quietism, as does also 
Indian philosophy.” t 

Although we might conclude from these utterances that 
Goethe was ignorant of the esoteric teaching of Indian 
philosophy, yet we learn from his autobiography, Aus meinem 
Leben, Dichtung und Wahrheit, that in his youth he had 
eagerly studied the works of Helmont, Theophrastus Paracelsus 


* It is not clear to which English writer Goethe here refers. 
+ Eckermann, Gespréiche mit Goethe, ii, p. 49 (Leipzig: Philip Reclam, junior). 
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and other earlier mystics, in the years between his University 
life at Leipzig and at Strassburg, and here he must have met 
with the theories of karma and reincarnation. 

But all traces of these studies were destroyed by the subse- 
quent period of ‘‘ storm and stress.” 

We shall therefore certainly not be mistaken if we hold to 
the idea, that when Goethe either verbally, or in his letters, 
dramas or poems, expresses himself approvingly with regard to 
the ‘ancient wisdom,” he is not drawing from any external 
source, since his genius had other sources than mere study 
whereby to raise itself to a higher grade of human knowledge of 
life. For he needed only to listen to the dictates of his own 
intuition. 

It is frequently remarked in Germany with regard to the 
second part of Faust, that no one will ever find out all that 
Goethe has concealed in this his dramatic chef d’euvre. But it 
is not only in the dramatic creations of a later period that the 
sense is thus wrapped in an apparently impenetrable depth of 
obscurity ; the same may be said of his lyrical muse, and even of 
many passages in his prose writings. In his verbal utterances 
also, as they are faithfully recorded by Eckermann, he often em- 
ployed, when it was a question of deep subjects or metaphysical 
problems, a quite individual and enigmatical terminology. But 
if we bring the light of theosophical or occult knowledge to bear 
upon these utterances of Goethe’s mind, they suddenly become 
as clear as crystal. 

We may now glance at those expressions of Goethe’s in 
which the idea of reincarnation is only barely suggested and can 
only be recognised by those in whose minds the doctrine has 
already taken deep root. ‘Man must believe in immortality,” 
said Goethe on February 4th, 1829, to Eckermann; ‘‘he has a 
right to it, it accords with his nature, and he may build on reli- 
gious tradition ; but if the philosopher tries to draw his proof of 
the immortality of the soul from a legend, such proof is very 
weak and does not count for much.* 

“The conviction of our continued existence arises in me out 


* He refers here to the philosopher Hegel, who utilised Christian legends as 
proofs of immortality. 
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of the conception of activity; for if I work unceasingly to the 
end of my life, nature owes it to me to give me another form of 
existence if my present one is not able any longer to hold my 
spirit.” 

And again : 

*“T do not doubt our continued existence, for nature cannot 
do without her Entelechy ; but we are not immortal in the same 
way, and in order to manifest as such great Entelechy in the 
future, one must become such.” 

Entelechy is an Aristotelian expression, of which the mean- 
ing is that which makes a thing what it is. 

In the above-mentioned use of the word Entelechy Goethe 
means the human individuality; he was therefore thinking of a 
return, a repeated manifestation of this individuality through 
re-incarnation. This is even more clearly seen, if we look at 
another of Goethe’s remarks on the Entelechy idea, which runs: 

‘Every Entelechy is a part of Eternity, and the few years 
during which it is associated with the body do notageit. Ifthis 
Entelechy is of an inferior type it will exercise but small power 
during its obscuration in the body, it is the body rather that will 
rule, and as it ages the Entelechy can do nothing to arrest the 
process. But if this Entelechy is of a powerful type, as is the 
case with all highly gifted natures, it will, by its vivifying 
permeation of the body, not only ennoble and strengthen the 
organism, but it will also strive by means of its spiritual 
supremacy to assert and to maintain its prerogative of eternal 
youth.” 

It is true that our scientists of to-day, who are always glad 
to enliven the inevitable dryness of their writings by the refresh- 
ing breath of Goethe’s spirit, will take good care not to cite such 
utterances as those quoted above. For them these words are 
nothing more than the unmistakable symptoms of senility and 
the consequent tendency to mysticism. These opinions of the 
octogenarian Goethe are therefore no longer taken seriously by 
the advocates of natural science in the present day. They are 
no longer regarded as worthy of notice by an investigator of the 
calibre of Ernst Hzeckel, for whom the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul has long since become a dogma standing in 
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unreconcilable opposition to the most conclusive experiments of 
modern natural science.* 

Indeed, according to Heckel’s firm conviction the definite 
renunciation of this—as he expresses it—athanistic illusion 
would be not only without pain for mankind, but on the contrary 
an inestimable positive gain. 

At this point we must not forget that Heckel, and with 
him the whole of the scientific world which accepts the monistic 
theory, know only the brain consciousness ; that they oppose only 
the immortality of the individual or personal soul and therefore 
touch only the dogmas of the Church and of Spiritualism with 
their objections. For us on the contrary the utterances of the 
octogenarian Goethe are not less precious than those of his 
thirtieth or fiftieth year, because we know that he himself 
possessed a powerful Entelechy of the type of which he so often 
spoke to Eckermann, an Entelechy to which we certainly can- 
not deny the privilege of eternal youth. Let us, therefore, listen 
further to the old man of eighty. 

“You will find,” says Goethe, on March 11th, 1828, to 
Eckermann, “‘ that in his middle age a man often goes through a 
great change, and that as in his youth everything favours him and 
everything prospers with him, now suddenly everything changes 
and one misfortune and mishap follows upon another. But do you 
know how I explain this? ZThe man must be again reduced to 
nothingness. Every exceptional man has a certain mission, which 
he is called to fulfil. When he has accomplished it, he is no longer 
needed in that particular form on earth and providence makes 
use of him for some other purpose. But as everything here 
below happens through natural causes, the Demons put one 
spoke after another in his wheel until at last he comes to a 
standstill. So it was with Napoleon, Byron, Raphael and many 
others.” 

From a theosophical standpoint this probably means that 
everyone, not only the extraordinary man, has in each earth-life 
a fixed task to fulfil—a task ordained by karma and fraught 
with subjective and objective obligations. This accomplished, 


* Compare Die Weltvathsel, gemeinverstdndliche Studien iiber monistische Philo- 
sophie, by Ernst Heckel (Bonn: E. Strauss; 1899.) 
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he quits the earthly stage, in order to be given a new task ina 
new life. 

In a letter to Zelter, March 1gth, 1827, Goethe expresses 
himself in the following way: 

“Let us go on working, until we are called by the World- 
spirit, one before or after the other, to return to the ether. 
And may then the Ever-living One not deny us fresh activities 
analogous to those in which we have already been tested! If 
He also grants us of His fatherly goodness remembrances and 
impressions of the good and the true which we have already 
accomplished here, we shall then certainly only the more eagerly 
help to turn the wheels of the world-machine. The entelechic 
monad must necessarily be in a state of unceasing activity; if 
this becomes its second nature, then work will never be want- 
ing for it throughout eternity.” 

In the quotations so far made from Goethe, we certainly do 
not find the idea of re-incarnation. If Goethe had really had 
the idea clearly in his mind he would undoubtedly have ex- 
pressed it in so many words to his faithful Eckermann. We 
rather carry away the impression that Goethe was generally 
thinking of some future incarnation in another world. 

But it is interesting that Goethe speaks of a return into the 
ether as if he took for granted that there had been an etheric 
—or as we should say to-day an astral—pre-existence.* 

On the other hand, Goethe expresses himself quite unmis- 
takably and plainly in some of his poems about the idea of re- 
incarnation on earth, as, for instance, in the song of the spirit 
over the waters: 

Des Menschen Seele 
Gleicht dem Wasser 
Vom Himmel kommt es 
Zum Himmel steigt es 
Zur Erde muss es 

Ewig wechselnd. 

Though we may not quite agree with the word “eternal” 
(ewig), and though in this simile, evolution, which is the object of 


* Goethe is evidently using the term in its classical philosophical sense; the 
“‘zether’’ thus would connote the spiritual and not the “ astral’ regions.— 
G. R. S. M. 
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this descent and ascent of the soul, is not really expressed, yet 
Goethe was here really on the right track as regards the chief 
point. 

In the same way, in a poem addressed to Frau von Stein 
on April 14th, 1776, the following passage occurs: 


Sag was will das Schicksal uns bereiten ? 


Sag wie band es uns so rein, genau ? 
Ach, du warst in abgelebten Zeiten 
Meine Schwester, oder meine Frau. 


Compare: ‘‘I am certain,” said Goethe to I. Falk, “‘that 
I have been here as I am now a thousand times before, and I 
hope to return again a thousand times.”* 

The poem which presents the greatest difficulties in the way 
of a correct interpretation to literary historians and students of 
Goethe is to be found in the West-dstlichen Divan (Book I.) under 
the title: ‘‘ Selige Sehnsucht.”’ (Rogers’ trans., London, 18go. 


Since the mob would not approve it, 
No one says but to the wise, 

That which seeks a death by burning 
Is the living thing I prize. 

Where thou did’st beget, begatten 
In the coolness of love’s night, 

Some strange feeling overcomes thee, 
When the quiet lamp’s alight.+ 


Thou no more remainest captive 
In the shade of gloomy night, 

But to higher union drawing, 
Fresh desire doth thee excite. 


For thee distance does not weary, 
Enchanted, thou com’st flying fast, 

And as moth for candle yearning, 
Thou thyself art burnt at last. 


And whilst this thou hast not with thee: 
‘“‘ Rise through death to higher birth,” 
Thou art but a gloomy guest 

On a dark and gloomy earth! 


* Goethe aus nahevem personlichen Umgang, von I. Falk. 


+ In der Liebesnachte Kihlen, 
Die dich zeugte, wo du zeugtest 
Uberfallt dich fremde Fihlung 
Wenn die stille Kertze leuchtet. 
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The literary historian Heinrich Dtintzer explains this poem 
as follows: 

“This desire of the butterfly for the attainment of a higher 
life after dissolution is glorified by the poet as the highest aim 
of life. 

** For it is the desire for higher evolution and for the exalta- 
tion of our life, the straining towards an endless progress, which 
first makes life really worth living.” 

A much deeper and certainly a much more correct explana- 
tion of this poem is given by Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden in the Sphinx 
(xiv., p. I9gI), in the following words: 

‘‘ There does not appear to me that there is the slightest 
doubt that Goethe here presents simply and solely the self- 
reproduction of the child by means of the conjugal union of the 
parents, and that he teaches this as his esoteric opinion which 
should only be given to the wise, because the masses would not 
understand it, and therefore as usual would deride it, etc.” 

Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden then develops most lucidly this idea 
of the self-reproduction of the human individuality, and indeed 
it is only when we read the above poem in this sense and not 
otherwise that it becomes comprehensible. 

But where do we find in Goethe the idea of karma? Ob- 
viously in many places. I will only quote some of the most 
important : 

‘** As if goaded by invisible spirits, the sun-steeds of time 
bear onward the fragile chariot of our destiny; and nothing 
remains for us, but with calm self-possession, firmly to grasp the 
reins, and to steer the wheels now to the right, now to the left, 
here from the rocks and there from the abyss. Whither it goes, 
who knows? Hardly can he remember whence he came,” says 
Egmont. 

We find the idea of karma still more clearly and profoundly 
expressed in the Orphic Oracles, in the first stanza called 
** Demon.” 


Wie an dem Tag, der dich der Welt verliehen, 
. Die Sonne stand zum Grusse der Planeten, 

Bist alsobald und fort und fort gediehen 

Nach dem Gesetz, wonach du angetreten. 
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So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfllehen— 
So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten, 

Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 
Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 


The “impressed form” is the individual stamp of karma. 
The idea is even clearer in the fifth stanza, as the reader will 
find if he refers to it. 

We must now hurry to aclose. We have seen clearly from 
this theosophical study of Goethe that he has often expressed 
esoteric thoughts in his verbal and written utterances, in his 
letters, in his lyrical and dramatic poems, but most clearly in 
many of his lyrical poems. Here he is entirely under the influ- 
ence of his poetical genius, one might almost say that it speaks 
through him, and the thoughts flow from his intuition with 
crystal clearness, often revealing esoteric truths, which, however, 
can only illuminate the minds of those who have already made 
these truths their own. 


Lupwic DEINHARD. 


“THE TWO THEOLOGIES” 


It must be that the light divine, 
That on your soul is pleased to shine, 
Is other than what falls on mine: 


For you can fix and formalise 
The Power on which you raise your eyes 
And trace him in his palace-skies. 


You can perceive and almost touch 
His attributes, as such and such— 
Almost familiar over much. 


You can his thoughts and ends display, 
In fair historical array, 
From Adam to the judgment day. 


I cannot think Him here or there— 
I think Him ever everywhere— 
Unfading light, unstifled air. 


Lorp HovuGurTon. 
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Let the soul that would advance and not go back, take care into whose 
hands it commits itself, for as is the master so is the scholar, and as is the 
father so is the child.—St. John of the Cross. 


THE ancient Egyptian abbot Piammon gave the following direc- 
tions to some “‘ foreigners” who came to his monastery : 

** Whoever desires to obtain the skill of any art, unless with 
all care and vigilance he oblige himself to the studies and labours 
of that discipline which he desires to learn, and observes the 
precepts and institutions of the most complete masters of that 
art or science, he doth in vain, with vain desires, wish to be like 
them, whose care and industry he refuseth to emulate. 
Wherefore, if the cause of God, as we believe, drew you to an 
emulation of our knowledge, you must, abdicating the prejudices 
of your education with all humility, observe whatever ye shall 
see your superiors do or prescribe. Nor let it move you, or 
withdraw and divert you from that imitation, although at present 
the reason or cause of anything or fact (which you see) be not 
manifest to you. 

‘* For to those who think well and simply of all things, and 
do more study to imitate than examine what they see prescribed 
or done by the Ancients, by theiy own experience doth the know- 
ledge of all things come to them. 

“ But he will never enter into the Reason of the Truth who 
begins to learn with questioning things, for the enemy will per- 
suade him that that only is Holy which he in the error of his 
obstinacy thinks right and just.” (Cass., coll. 18.) 

Piammon was “a Presbyter or Priest of great grace and 
virtue, even to the doing of miracles”; and speaking of the 
earlier monastic discipline in one of his “‘ Instructions,” he says : 

“ But others, mindful of that ancient perfection, departing 
from their cities, and from the company of those who believed 
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the negligence of a more remiss life to be lawful for themselves 
or for the Church of God, began to reside in places without the 
cities and more secret (or retired), and to exercise privately and 
apart the things which they remembered to be instituted by the 
apostles generally throughout the whole Body of the Church. 
And so did that Discipline which we have mentioned of the 
Disciples who sequestered themselves from the contagion of the 
rest, come to a settlement. Who, in process of time being 
separate from the crowds of believers because they did abstain 
from marriage, and withdrew themselves from the company of 
their parents, were called Monachi, or Monazontes, for the strict- 
ness of their single and solitary life.” (Cass., coll. 18, c. 4.) 

St. John Chrysostom writing c. 390, shortly before Cassian, 
gives a most curious picture of these times: 

‘‘ Should anyone come now to the deserts of Egypt he would 
see all the wilderness altogether more excellent than a paradise, 
and innumerable companies of angels shining in mortal bodies. 
For there is to be seen spread over all that region the Camp of 
Christ, and the admirable Royal Flock, and the conversation of 
the Heavenly Powers illustriously shining upon earth. And this 
you may see most splendid, not in men only but also in women. 
Heaven itself doth not so shine with various constellations of 
stars, as Egypt is beset and illustrated with innumerable con- 
vents of monks and virgins.” 

These were the settlements in the Thebaid among whom St. 
Basil the Great worked in the fourth century, organising a 
method which should unite the active and the contemplative 
lives in pursuance of the old traditions. 

“We have,” he says, “‘ some doctrines committed to writing 
and some we have received transmitted to us in a secret manner 
from the traditions.” (De Spivitw Sanct., III. cxxvii.) 

His Rule is now the sole Code of the Eastern Church; it 
consists of 203 questions asked and answered on the obligations 
of the solitary life. He insists particularly on the dangers of 
absolute solitude for the imperfect, the chief dangers being pride 
and uncharitableness. He lays stress on obedience, poverty and 
the perpetual duty of labour, and calls the monks “the work- 
men of Jesus Christ,” 
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The discourses and conferences held in his day among these 
Egyptian recluses form the groundwork of all later works on 
the Science of the Soul,* or the Sancta Sophia (the Sacred 
Science of the Dominican Order), also called the Science of the 
Saints. We find here three distinct paths marked out and 
elaborated, corresponding to Karma-Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga and 
Gnana-Yoga. They are the Purgative Way, purification by 
action, for beginners; the Illuminative Way, mental prayer for 
proficients, in which thought-control is most fully described ; and 
lastly, the Unitive Way, for the perfect, which contains instruc- 
tions on contemplation. 

The Unitive Way is generally called the Ladder, the Holy 
Ladder or the Ladder of Perfection. There is a work by St. 
John Climacus, an Egyptian monk of 605 a.D., called The Holy 
Ladder of Perfection. He was the last of the Greek Fathers and 
one of the eminent solitaries of the desert, and has always been 
held in great veneration in the Eastern Church. It is curious 
that in this Church John the Baptist is so often spoken of as 
the ‘‘ Prince of the Anchorites ” or the ‘‘ Prince of Monks.” 

St. John Climacus is very good reading, and his instructions 
are practical to a degree. He was a native of Palestine, and 
began his ascetic career as a youth under various masters. His 
Holy Ladder was translated and published in 1858. On it was 
probably modelled all or many of the later works, as, for instance, 
The Mystic Ladder of St. John of the Cross, the most venerated 
of all mystical works, but the least known to the public. 

It is very harsh treatment to give extracts of a translation of 
such a work, but the following may give some idea of the contents, 
and his complete works are now to be had in English. 


The Mystic Ladder 


Love is the unitive virtue. The mystic ladder has ten 
degrees. 

The first degree makes the soul languish to its great profit ; 

it falls intothe mystic fever. Its restlessness is great, yet nothing 

* Ven. Father Louis de Ponte, S.J., Meditations on the Mysteries, with a Treatise 

on Mental Prayer (translated from the Spanish in 1852). See also Ven. Father F. A. 

Baker (of the Order of St. Benedict), Sancta Sophia, ov Divections for the Prayer of 


Contemplation (1657). 
3 
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earthly pleases; it has no desire of the things of the world. 
This is through the vehement heat which descends into it from 
above. It finds no comfort, support or pleasure anywhere. In 
consequence of this, it immediately begins to ascend the other 
steps of the ladder. 

The second degree is the search. The soul searches unre- 
mittingly for God; all its thoughts, words and works are referred 
to Him. In eating, sleeping and waking all its anxieties are 
about Him. 

In the third step the soul works, and is fervent and faints 
not. It attempts what is beyond its strength; it looks on great 
things as little, on many as few, and on length of time as a 
moment by reason of the burning fire that consumes it. It will 
serve seven years, and they seem but a few days by reason of 
the greatness of its love. Here the soul is in great pain by 
reason of the scantiness of its service; it looks upon itself as 
unprofitable, and on its whole life as worthless. Another won- 
derful effect is that it looks upon itself as the worst of all 
creatures. 

The fourth degree is suffering without weariness. Love 
maketh all things light. ‘‘ Love strong as death, and jealousy 
as hard as hell” (Cant., viii. 6). All it cares for is to serve in 
some degree corresponding to the graces it has received. 

In the fifth the soul longs after God with impatience. 
Every moment seems long, tedious and oppressive. . . . The 
steps following precede and prepare for the Beatific Vision. The 
soul is said to run lightly to God; it becomes so bold that no 
counsel can control it. It says: ‘‘I have found Him whom my 
soul loveth and I will not let Him go.’”’ They should be read in 
their entirety by those in sympathy with the author, but cannot 
be fairly treated in a few extracts. 

The elaborate instructions regarding mind-control, “ interior 
abnegations,” how visions are to be treated, and at what point 
they should be abandoned and disregarded, and on the different 
stages of experiences which proficients will find they are going 
through before the perfect peace of pure contemplation can be 
obtained, on the great desolation—the night of the soul, preceded 
by the night of the memory, and culminating in the night of the 
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spirit, which is the darkest of all, these are enough to show how 
the author himself must have been taught and how far he must 
have ventured himself along the inner way. 

The desertion of the soul in the night of the spirit is the 
greatest of all pains, but it comes before the great gifts and the 
soul is taught to endure without resistance—to acquiesce in all: 
““be in your desertions as passive as in raptures.” The torpor 
is but transitory, The perfect soul established in union has 
ceased to suffer from this oblivion. Passing through it she 
acquires a new and divine facility for doing every duty. 

Visions are not a proximate means of union with God, 
because the Divine wisdom to which the intellect is to be united 
admits of no such limitations or forms. It is in an obscure 
night that the soul finds God. 

** But it is very important to be able to guide others through 
these visions along the road of union. . . If visions are 
dangerous why are they sent? They are full of dangers and 
perplexing to further progress. Yet it is an axiom of theology 
that ‘God moves all things in harmony with their constitution.’ 
He leads the soul through images natural and supernatural, 
as well as through reflections. God spiritualises the interior 
senses by certain supernatural visions, so that the senses are 
withdrawn from the desire of evil things. . . The will of a 
devout person rests chiefly on the invisible, he requires few 
images for his use. The chief thing to be regarded in images is 
devotion and faith, if these be absent the image will not be 
sufficient. 

‘‘ If it is asked: Should interior visions be rejected even by a 
beginner? My answer is that with regard to meditations and 
natural reflections, through which the soul begins to seek God, 
it must not abandon the nourishment given by the interior 
senses to support itself until the time comes when it may do so. 
That time is in contemplation.” 

Here follows a long disquisition as to how visions are to be 
treated. 

St. Theresa was for many years in distress and perplexity as 
to the real nature of her visions, trances, and other unusual ex- 
periences. She finally consulted Francis Borgia, the great 
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Jesuit, who decided that they were genuine gifts and advised her 
to give in to her mystical development. She gives a most de- 
lightfully ingenuous description of a rapture which she calls the 
‘* flight of the soul.” 

“Sometimes,” she says, ‘‘ the spirit seems to be hurried away 
with a violent speed. This at first causes great fear, and there- 
fore I told you that the person on whom God intends to bestow 
these favours stands in need of great courage. Do you think it 
is a small thing to enjoy his senses perfectly and see his soul 
carried away (even the body too, with some) without knowing 
who carries it or how it is carried ? 

‘The soul seems to go out of the body and yet the person 
is not dead; and then another light is shown to her very different 
from this here below. Whether these things take place in the 
body I cannot say—at least I would not swear it is in the body. 
In a word, I know not what I say: the truth is that with the 
same swiftness with which a bullet passes out of gun, so does 
a flight take place in the interior of the soul (I know no other 
name for it) which, though it makes no noise, still causes a 
movement so manifest, that in no manner can it be taken as the 
effect of fancy.” 

Catholic saints, it will be remembered, are by no means en- 
couraged in such “ fancies,’’ and they are not allowed to discuss 
them except in real necessity, even then, they have to run the 
gauntlet of contempt and ridicule, often imposed on them de- 
liberately to test their sincerity. 

There is a most wholesome reserve about these things in the 
Church of Rome as well as about minor details of the disci- 
pline of the mystic, such as the particular mortifications decided 
upon by each one, the number of hours each one spends in 
spiritual reading or solitary meditation, and so forth. 

‘The prayer of the humble is heard,” said St. Philip Neri, 
‘but as for those who run after visions, dreams and the like, we 
must lay hold of them by the feet and pull them to the ground 
by force.” 

The voice of mystics in all lands is indeed one, and we may 
surely confess that we learn from the Western saints, ‘‘ how 
divine a thing itis to suffer and be strong.” Whether the science 
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be called occultism or holiness, the ancient truth remains, “‘ that 
knowledge by suffering entereth,’”’ that those who seek the crown 
must pass by the way of the cross, of the denial of the objective, 
the rejection of the unreal, perishing personality. ‘In the 
Cross (that is in discrimination and indifference) is life, in the 
cross is strength of mind, in the cross is joy of spirit. Behold! 
in the cross all doth consist, for there is no other way unto life 
and unto true inward peace. Thou canst not escape it whither- 
soever thou runnest, for wheresoever thou goest thou carriest 
thyself, and shalt ever find thyself. Thou art deceived, thou art 
deceived if thou seek any other thing.” 

The ‘‘crushed worm” theory has been hastily relegated to 
contempt by some students, and there are many eager to rush 
into those sacred precincts where saints and sages have written 
as with their life-blood, the mystic phrase, ‘I, too, am God,” 
but it may be that even in our day none will pass through that 
exceeding narrow entrance, until they are carried over it bound 
and blinded with pain. It may be that to-day, as yesterday, 
the greatest of magic feats is the constant patience of the saints. 


A. L. B. HARDCASTLE. 


Tue VEIL oF Gop 


Gop hath made all atoms in space mirrors, and fronted each one with 
his perfect face. 
Would’st know where I found the Supreme ? 
One step beyond myself. 
Behind the veil of self shines unseen the beauty of the Loved 
One. 
Persian Aphorism. 
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APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, THE PHILOSOPHER 
AND REFORMER OF-THE FIRST CENTURY 


Tue APOLLONIUS OF OPINION 


APOoLLonius of Tyana* was the most famous philosopher of 
the Greco-Roman world of the first century, and devoted his 
long life to the purification of the various cults of the Empire 
and to the instruction of the ministers and priests of its 
religions. With the exception of the Christ no more interest- 
ing personage appears upon the stage of Western history in 
these early years. Many and various and mutually contra- 
dictory are the opinions that have been held about Apollonius, 
for the account of his life which has come down to us is in the 
guise of a romantic story rather than in the form of a plain 
history. And this is perhaps to some extent to be expected, for 
Apollonius, besides his public teaching, had a life apart, a life 
into which even his favourite disciple does not enter. He jour- 
neys into the most distant lands, and is lost to the world for 
years; he enters the shrines of the most sacred temples and the 
inner circles of the most exclusive communities, and what he 
says or does therein remains a mystery or serves only as an 
opportunity for the weaving of some fantastic story by those 
who did not understand. 

The following study will be simply an attempt to put before 
the reader a brief sketch of the problem which the records and 
traditions of the life of the famous Tyanzan present; but before 
we deal with the Life of Apollonius, written by Flavius Philos- 
tratus at the beginning of the third century, we must give the 
reader a brief account of the references to Apollonius among the 
classical writers and the Church Fathers, and a short sketch of 
the literature of the subject in more recent times, and of the 


* Pronounced Tyna, with the accent on the first syllable and the first a short. 
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varying fortunes of the war of opinion concerning his life in the 
last four centuries. 

First then with regard to the references in classical and 
patristic authors. Lucian, the witty writer of the first half of 
the second century, makes the subject of one of his satires the 
pupil of a disciple of Apollonius, of one of those who were 
acquainted with “all the tragedy ”’* of his life. And Appuleius, 
a contemporary of Lucian, classes Apollonius with Moses and 
Zoroaster, and other famous Magi of antiquity. 

About the same period, in a work entitled Questiones et Re- 
sponstones ad Orthodoxos, formerly attributed to Justin Martyr, who 
flourished in the second quarter of the second century, we find 
the following interesting statement: 

** Question 24: If God is the maker and master of creation, 
how do the consecrated objectst of Apollonius have power in the 
[various] orders of that creation? For, as we see, they check 
the fury of the waves and the power of the winds and the 
inroads of vermin and attacks of wild beasts.”’§ 

Dion Cassius in his history,|| which he wrote A.D. 211-222, 
states that Caracalla (Emp. 211-216), honoured the memory of 
Apollonius with a chapel or monument (heroum). 

It was just at this time (216) that Philostratus composed his 
Life of Apollonius, at the request of Domna Julia, Caracalla’s 
mother, and it is with this document principally that we shall 
have to deal in the sequel. 

Lampridius, who flourished about the middle of the third 
century, further informs us that Alexander Severus (Emp. 222- 
235), placed the statue of Apollonius in his lavariwn together 
with those of Christ, Abraham and Orpheus.{ 

Vopiscus, writing in the last decade of the third century, 
tells us that Aurelian (Emp. 270-275) vowed a temple to 


* Alexander sive Pseudomantis, vi. The general reader is advised to omit the 
notes; they are intended for students. 


+ De Magia, xc. (ed. Hildebrand, 1842, ii. 614). 

t TeAéopara, ‘a consecrated object, turned by the Arabs into ¢elsam (talisman) ” ; 
see Liddell and Scott’s Levicon, sub voc. 

§ Justin Martyr, Opera, ed. Otto (2nd ed. ; Jena, 1849), iii. 32. 

|| Lib., Ixxvii. 18. 

| Life of Alexander Severus, xxix. 
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Apollonius, of whom he had seen a vision when besieging 
Tyana. Vopiscus speaks of the Tyanzan as ‘‘a sage of the most 
wide-spread renown and authority, an ancient philosopher, and 
a true friend of the Gods,’ nay, as a manifestation of deity. 
‘‘For what among men,” exclaims the historian, ‘‘ was more 
holy, what more worthy of reverence, what more venerable, what 
more god-like than he? He, it was, who gave life to the dead. 
He, it was, who did and said so many things beyond the power 
of men.”* So enthusiastic is Vopiscus about the Tyanzan, that 
he promises, if he lives, to write a short account of his life in 
Latin, so that his deeds and words may be on the tongue of all, 
for as yet the only accounts are in Greek.t Vopiscus, however, 
did not fulfil his promise, but we learn that about this date both 
Soterichust and Nichomachus wrote Lives of our philosopher, 
and shortly afterwards Tascius Victorianus, working on the 
papers of Nichomachus,§ also composed a Life. None of these 
Lives, however, have reached us. 

It was just at this period also, namely in the last years of 
the third century and the first years of the fourth, that Porphyry 
and Iamblichus composed their treatises on Pythagoras and his 
school; both mention Apollonius as one of their authorities, and 
it is probable that the first 30 §§ of Iamblichus are taken from 
Apollonius. || 

We now come to an incident which hurled the character of 
Apollonius into the arena of Christian polemics, where it has 
been tossed about until the present day. Hierocles, successively 
governor of Palmyra, Bithynia and Alexandria, and a philo- 
sopher, about the year 305 wrote a criticism of the claims of the 
Christians, in two books, called A Truthful Address to the Chris- 
tians, or more shortly, The Truth-lover. He seems to have 

* Life of Aurelian, xxiv. 


t “Que qui velit nosse, grecos legat libros qui de ejus vita conscripti sunt.’ These 
accounts were probably the books of Maximus, Moeragenes and Philostratus. 


{ An Egyptian epic poet, who wrote several poetical histories i : 
t I , istories in Greek; he 
flourished in the last decade of the third century. 


§ Sidonius Apollinaris, Efp., viii. 3. See also Legrand d’Aussy, Vie @ Apollonius 
de Tyane (Paris ; 1807), p. xlvil. 


|| Porphyry, De Vita Pythagore, § ii., ed. Kiessling (Leipzig ; 1816). Iamblichus, 
De Vita Pythagorica, cap. xxv., ed. Kiess. (Leip. ; 1813) ; see especially K.’s note, pp. 
11 sqgqg. See also Porphyry, Frag., De Styge, p. 285, ed. Holst. 


1 Adyos puradyOys mpos Tos Xpirtiavods or 6 BiradnHOns. 
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based himself for the most part on the previous works of Celsus 
and Porphyry,* but introduced a new subject of controversy 
by opposing the wonderful works of Apollonius to the claims of 
the Christians to exclusive right in “miracles” as proof of the 
divinity of their Master. In this part of his treatise Hierocles 
used Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius. 

To this pertinent criticism of Hierocles Eusebius of Czsarea 
immediately replied in a treatise still extant, entitled Contra 
Hieroclem.t Eusebius admits that Apollonius was a wise and 
virtuous man, but denies that there is sufficient proof that the 
wonderful things ascribed to him ever took place; and even if 
they did take place, they were the work of ‘“‘ demons” and not 
of God. The treatise of Eusebius is interesting; he severely 
scrutinises the statements in Philostratus, and shews himself pos- 
sessed of a first-rate critical faculty. Had he only used the same 
faculty on the documents of the Church, of which he was the 
first historian, posterity would have owed him an eternal debt 
of gratitude. But Eusebius, like so many other apologists, 
could only see one side; justice, when anything touching Chris- 
tianity was called into question, was a stranger to his mind, and 
he would have considered it blasphemy to use his critical 
faculty on the documents which relate the “ miracles” of Jesus. 
Still the problem of ‘‘miracle’” was the same, as Hierocles 
pointed out, and remains the same to this day. 

After the controversy reincarnated again in the sixteenth 
century, and when the hypothesis of the ‘‘ Devil” as the prime- 
mover in all ‘“‘miracles”’ but those of the Church lost its hold 
with the progress of scientific thought, the nature of the wonders 
related in the Life of Apollonius was still so great a difficulty 
that it gave rise to a new hypothesis of plagiarism. The life of 
Apollonius was a Pagan plagiarism of the life of Jesus. But 
Eusebius and the Fathers who followed him had no suspicion of 


* See Duchesne on the recently discovered works of Macarius Magnes (Paris ; 
1877). 

+ The most convenient text is by Gaisford (Oxford; 1852). Eusebit Pamphili 
contra Hieroclem ; it is also printed in a number of editions of Philostratus, There 
are two translations in Latin, one in Italian, one in Danish, all bound up with 
Philostratus’ Vita, and one in French printed apart (Discours d’Eusebe Evéque de 
Cesarée touchant les Miracles attribuez pay les Payens a Apollonius de Tyane, tr. by 
Cousin. Paris; 1584, 12°, 135 pp.). 
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this; they lived in times when such an assertion could have 
been easily refuted. There is not a word in Philostratus to 
show he had any acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and fas- 
cinating as Baur’s “‘ tendency-writing”’ theory is to many, we can 
only say that as a plagiarist of the Gospel-story Philostratus is 
a conspicuous failure. Philostratus writes the history of a good 
and wise man, a man with a mission of teaching, clothed in the 
wonder-stories preserved in the memory and embellished by the 
imagination of fond: posterity, but not the drama of incarnate 
Deity as the fulfilment of world-prophecy. 

Lactantius, writing about 315, also attacked the treatise of 
Hierocles, who seems to have put forward some very pertinent 
criticisms ; for the Church Father says that he enumerates so 
many of their Christian inner teachings (intima) that sometimes 
he would seem to have at one time undergone the same training 
(disciplina). But it is in vain, says Lactantius, that Hierocles en- 
deavours to show that Apollonius performed similar or even greater 
deeds (vel paria vel etiam majora) than Jesus, for Christians do not 
believe that Christ is God because he did wonderful things, but 
because all the things wrought in him were those which were 
announced by the prophets.* And in taking this ground 
Lactantius saw far more clearly than Eusebius the weakness of 
the proof from “ miracle.” 

Arnobius, the teacher of Lactantius, however, writing at the 
end of the third century, before the controversy, in referring to 
Apollonius simply classes him among Magi, such as Zoroaster 
and others mentioned in the passage of Appuleius to which we 
have already referred. 

But even after the controversy there is a wide difference of 
opinion among the Fathers, for although at the end of the fourth 
century John Chrysostom with great bitterness calls Apollonius a 
deceiver and evil-doer, and declares that the whole of the incidents 
in his life are unqualified fiction, Jerome, on the contrary, at 


* Sed quia vidimus in eo facta esse omnia que nobis annuntiata sunt vaticinio pro- 
phetarum. Lactantius, Divine Institutiones, v. 2, 3; ed. Fritsche (Leipzig; 1842) 
PP. 233-236. 


+ Arnobius, Adversus, Nationes, i. 52; ed. Hildebrand (Halle; 1844), p. 86. The 
Church Father, however, with that exclusiveness peculiar to the Judzeo-Christian 
view, omits Moses from the list of Magi. 


{ John Chrysostom, Adversus Jud@os, v. 3 (p. 631); De Laudibus Sancti Pauli 


A post. Homil., iv. (p. 493, D.; ed, Montfauc.). 
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the very same date, takes almost a favourable view, for, after 
perusing Philostratus, he writes that Apollonius found every- 
where something to learn and something whereby he might 
become a better man.* At the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury Augustine, while ridiculing any attempt at comparison 
between Apollonius and Christ, says that the character of the 
Tyanzan was “‘ far superior ”’ to that ascribed to Jove, in respect 
of virtue.t 

About the same date also we find Isidorus of Pelusium, 
who died in 450, bluntly denying that there is any truth in 
the claim made by ‘‘certain,’’ whom he does not further 
specify, that Apollonius of Tyana ‘‘consecrated many spots 
in many parts of the world, for the safety of the inhabi- 
tants.”{ It is instructive to compare the denial of Isodorus with 
the passage we have already quoted from Pseudo-Justin. The 
writer of Questions and Answers to the Orthodox in the second cen- 
tury could not dispose of the question by a blunt denial; he had 
to admit it and argue the case on other grounds—namely, the 
agency of the Devil. Nor can the argument of the Fathers, that 
Apollonius used magic to bring about his results, while the un- 
taught Christians could perform healing wonders by a single 
word,§ be accepted as valid by the unprejudiced critic, for there is 
no evidence to support the contention that Apollonius employed 
such methods for his wonder-workings; on the contrary, both 
Apollonius himself and his biographer Philostratus strenuously 
repudiate the charge of magic brought against him. 

On the other hand, a few years later, Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Claremont, speaks in the highest terms of Apollonius. 
Sidonius translated the Life of Apollonius into Latin for Leon, 
the councillor of King Euric, and in writing to his friend he 
says: “‘ Read the life of a man who (religion apart) resembles you 
in many things; a man sought out by the rich, yet who never 
sought for riches; who loved wisdom and despised gold; a man 
frugal in the midst of feastings, clad in linen in the midst of those 


* Hieronymus, Ep. ad Paullinum, 53 (text ap. Kayser, Preef., ix.). 

{+ August., Epp., cxxxviii. Text quoted by Legrand d’Aussy, op. cit., p. 204. 
t Isidorus Pelusiota, Efp., p. 138; ed. J. Billius (Paris; 1585). 

§ See Arnobius, Joc. cit, 
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clothed in purple, austre in the midst of luxury. . . In fine, 
tospeak plainly, perchance no historian will find in ancient times 
a philosopher whose life is equal to that of Apollonius.’’* 

Thus we see that even among the Church Fathers opinions 
were divided, while among the philosophers themselves the 
praise of Apollonius was unstinted. 

For Ammianus Marcellinus, ‘‘ the last subject of Rome who 
composed a profane history in the Latin language,’’ and the 
friend of Julian the philosopher-emperor, refers to the Tyanzan 
as ‘that most renowned philosopher ”;+ while a few years later 
Eunapius, the pupil of Chrysanthius, one of the teachers of Julian, 
writing in the last years of the fourth century, says that Apol- 
lonius was more than a philosopher; he was “‘a middle term, as 
it were, between gods and men.’”’t Not only was Apollonius an 
adherent of the Pythagorean philosophy, but “‘ he fully exempli- 
fied the more divine and practical side init.” In fact Philos- 
tratus should have called his biography ‘‘The Sojourning of a 
God among Men.’’§ This seemingly wildly exaggerated esti- 
mate may perhaps receive explanation in the fact that Eunapius 
belonged to a school which knew the nature of the attainments 
ascribed to Apollonius. 

Indeed, “‘ as late as the fifth century we find one Volusian, a 
proconsul of Africa, descended from an old Roman family and 
still strongly attached to the religion of his ancestors, almost 
worshipping Apollonius of Tyana as a supernatural being.” || 

Even after the downfall of philosophy we find Cassiodorus, 
who spent the last years of his long life in a monastery, speaking 


* Sidonius Apollinaris, Epp., viii. 3. Also Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, pp. 
549, 565 (ed. Harles). The work of Sidonius on Apollonius is unfortunately lost. 


} Amplissimus ille philosophus (xxiii. 7). See also xxi. 14; xxiii. 19. 


t Te Oe@v Te Kal avOpdrov pécov, meaning thereby one who has reached the 
grade of being superior to man, but not yet equal to the gods. This was called by 
the Greeks the ‘‘damonian”’ order. But the word ‘‘ demon,” owing to sectarian 
bitterness, has long been degraded from its former high estate, and the original idea 
is now signified in popular language by the term “‘ angel.”” Compare Plato, Symposium, 
xxiii, wav TO daydviov wetagd éori Geod te kal Ovytod, ‘all that is demonian is 
between God and man.” 


§ Eunapius, Vite Philosophorum, Procemium, vi.; ed. Boissonade (Amsterdam ; 
1822) p. 3. 


|| Réville, Apollonius of Tyana (tr. from the French), p. 56 (London ; 1866). I have, 
however, not been able to discover on what authority this statement is made, 
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of Apollonius as the ‘‘renowned philosopher.”* So also among 
Byzantine writers, the monk George Syncellus, in the eighth 
century, refers several times to our philosopher, and not only 
without the slightest adverse criticism, but declares that he was 
the first and most remarkable of all the illustrious people who 
appeared under the Empire.+ Tzetzes also, the critic and gram- 
marian, calls Apollonius ‘‘all-wise and a fore-knower of all 
things.”’t 

And though the monk Xiphilinus, in the eleventh century, in 
a note to his abridgment of the history of Dion Cassius, calls 
Apollonius aclever juggler and magician,§ nevertheless Cedrenus 
in the same century bestows on Apollonius the not uncomplimen- 
tary title of an ‘‘ adept Pythagorean philosopher,’’|| and relates 
several instances of the efficacy of his powers in Byzantium. In 
fact, if we can believe Nicetas, as late as the thirteenth century 
there were at Byzantium certain bronze doors, formerly conse- 
crated by Apollonius, which had to be melted down because they 
had become an object of superstition even for the Christians 
themselves.4 

Had the work of Philostratus disappeared with the rest of 
the Lives, the above would be all that we should have known 
about Apollonius.** Little enough, it is true, concerning so dis- 
tinguished a character, yet ample enough to show that the large 
majority of the suffrages of antiquity were on the side of our 
philosopher. 

We will now turn to the texts, and translations, and general 
literature of the subject in more recent times. Apollonius re- 
turned to the memory of the world, after the oblivion of the 
dark ages, with evil auspices. From the very beginning the old 


* Insignis philosophus ; see his Chronicon, written down to the year 519. 

+ In his Chronographia. See Legrand d’Aussy, op. cit., p. 313. 

{ Chiliades, ii. 60. 

§ Hic prastigiator fuerit solers et magus, cited by Legrand d’Aussy, of. cit., p. 286. 
|| pirocodgos Tlv@aydpevos * TTOLXELWPLATLKOS— Cedrenus, Compendium Histo- 


viarum, i. 346, ed. Bekker. The word which I have rendered by ‘' adept,” signifies 
one ‘‘ who has power over the elements.’’ 


] Legrand d’Aussy, of. cit., p. 308. 
** If we except the disputed Letters anda few quotations from one of Apollonius’ 
lost writings. 
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Hierocles-Eusebius controversy was revived, and the whole 
subject was at once taken out of the calm region of philosophy 
and history and hurled once more into the stormy arena of 
religious bitterness and prejudice. For long Aldus hesitated to 
print the text of Philostratus, and only finally did so (in 1501) 
with the text of Eusebius as an appendix, so that, as he piously 
phrases it, “the antidote might accompany the poison.” 
Together with it appeared a Latin translation by the Florentine 
Rinucci.* 

In addition to the Latin version the sixteenth century also 
produced an Italiant and French translation. 

The editio princeps of Aldus was superseded a century later 
by the edition of Morel,§ which in its turn was followed a cen- 
tury still later by that of Olearius.|| Nearly a century and a 
half later again the text of Olearius was superseded by that of 
Kayser (the first critical text), whose work in its last edition 
contains the latest critical apparatus.q All information with 
regard to the MSS. will be found in Kayser’s Latin Prefaces. 

We shall now attempt some idea of the general literature 
on the subject, so that the reader may be able to note some 
of the varying fortunes of the war of opinion in the biblio- 
graphical details. And if the reader should be impatient of the 
matter and eager to get to something of greater interest, he 
should at least sympathise with the writer, who has been com- 
pelled to look through the works of the present century and 


* Philostvatus de Vita Apolloniit Tyanei Libri Octo, tr. by A. Rinuccinus, Eusebius 
contva Hieroclem, tr. by Z. Acciolus (Venice ; 1501-04, fol.), Rinucci’s translation 
was improved by Beroaldus and printed at Lyons (1504?) and again at Cologne, 
1534. 


t F. Baldelli, Filostrato Lemnio della Vita di Apollonio Tianeo (Florence; 1549, 8°), 


t B. de Vignére, Philostrate de la Vie d’Apollonius (Paris; 1596, 1599, 1611). 
Blaise de Vignére’s translation was subsequently corrected by Frédéric Morel and 
later by Thomas Artus, Sieur d’Embry, with bombastic notes in which he bitterly 
attacks the wonder-workings of Apollonius. 

A French translation was also made by Th. Sibilet about 1560, but never pub- 
lished ; the MS. was in the Bibliothéque Imperiale. See Miller, Journal des Savants, 
1849, p. 625, quoted by Chassang, of. infr. cit., p. iv. 


§ F. Morellus, Philostvati Lemnti Opera, Gr. and Lat. (Paris ; 1608). 
|| G. Olearius, Philostratorum que supersunt Omnia, Gr. and Lat. (Leipzig; 1709). 


{| C. L. Kayser, Flavii Philostrati que supersunt, etc. (Zurich ; 1844, 4°). In 1849 
A. Westermann also edited a text, Philostratorwm et Callistvati Opera, in Didot's 
‘‘Scriptorum Greecorum Bibliotheca”’ (Paris ; 1849, 8°). But Kayser brought out 
a new edition in 1853 (?) and again a third, with additional information in the 
Preface, in the “ Bibliotheca Teubneriana”’ (Leipzig ; 1870) 
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a good round dozen of those of the previous centuries, before 
he could venture on an opinion of his own with a clear con- 
science. 

Sectarian prejudice against Apollonius characterises nearly 
every opinion prior to the present century.* Of books dis- 
tinctly dedicated to the subject the works of the Abbé Dupin} 
and de Tillemont{ are bitter attacks on the Philosopher of 
Tyana in defence of the monopoly of Christian miracles; while 
those of the Abbé Houtteville§ and Liiderwald|| are less violent, 
though on the same lines. A pseudonymous writer, however, of 
the eighteenth century, strikes out a somewhat different line by 
classing together the miracles of the Jesuits and other 
Monastic Orders with those of Apollonius, and dubbing them all 
spurious, while maintaining the sole authenticity of those of 
Jesus.4] 

Nevertheless, Bacon and Voltaire speak of Apollonius in 
the highest terms,** and even a century before the latter the 
English Deist, Charles Blount,++ raised his voice against the 
universal obloquy poured upon the character of the Tyanzan ; 
his work, however, was speedily suppressed. 

In the midst of this war of miracles in the eighteenth 


* For a general summary of opinions prior to 1807, of writers who mention 
Apollonius incidentally, see Legrand d’Aussy, of. cit., ii., pp. 313-327. 


| L’Histoive d’Apollone de Tyane convaincue de Fausseté et d'Imposture (Paris ; 1705). 


t An Account of the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus (London; 1702), tr. out of the 
French, from vol. ii. of Lenain de Tillemont’s Histoive des Empereurs (and ed., Paris; 
1720): to which is added ‘‘ Some Observations upon Apollonius.’’ De Tillemont’s 
view is that Apollonius was sent by the Devil to destroy the work of the Saviour. 


§ A Critical and Historical Discourse upon the Method of the Principal Authors who 
wrote for and against Christianity from its Beginning (London; 1739), tr. from the 
French of M. l’Abbé Houtteville ; to which is added a ‘‘ Dissertation on the Life of 
Apollonius Tyanzus, with some Observations on the Platonists of the Latter 
School,” pp. 213-254. 


|| Anti-Hierocles oder Jesus Christus und Apollonius von Tyana in ihrer grossen Un- 
gleichheit, dargestellt v. J. B. Liderwald (Halle; 1793). 


{ Phileleutherus Helvetius, De Mivaculis que Pythagore, Apollonio Tyanenst, 
Francisco Asisio, Dominico, et Ignatio Lojole tribuuntuy Libellus (Draci; 1734). 


** See Legrand d’Aussy, op. cit., ii., p. 314, where the texts are given. 


t+ The Two First Books of Philostratus concerning the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus 
(London ; 1680, fol.) Blount’s notes (generally ascribed to Lord Herbert) raised 
such an outcry that the book was condemned in 1693, and few copies are in existence. 
Blount’s notes were, however, translated into French a century later, in the days 
of Encyclopeedism, and appended toa French translation of the Vita, under the 
title, Vie d’ Apollonius de Tyane pay Philostrate avec les Commentaires donnés en Anglois par 
Charles Blount suv les deux Premiers Livres de cet Owvvage (Amsterdam; 1779, 4 vols., 
8°), with an ironical dedication to Pope Clement XIV., signed “' Philalethes.”’ 
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century it is pleasant to remark the short treatise of Herzog, who 
endeavours to give a sketch of the philosophy and religious life 
of Apollonius,* but, alas! there were no followers of so liberal 
an example in this century of strife. 

So far then for the earlier literature of the subject. Frankly 
none of it is worth reading; the problem could not be calmly 
considered in such a period. It started on the false ground of 
the Hierocles-Eusebius controversy, which was but an incident 
(for wonder-working is common to all great teachers and not 
peculiar to Apollonius or Jesus), and was embittered by the 
rise of Encyclopedism and the rationalism of the Revolution 
period. Not that the miracle-controversy ceased even in the 
present century; it does not, however, any longer obscure the 
whole horizon, and the sun of a calmer judgment may be seen 
breaking through the mist. 

In order to make the rest of our summary clearer we 
append at the end of this article the titles of the works which 
have appeared since the beginning of the present century, in 
chronological order. 

A glance over this list will show that the present century has 
produced an English (Berwick’s), an Italian (Lancetti’s), a 
French (Chassang’s), and two German translations (Jacobs’ and 
Baltzer’s).t The Rev. E. Berwick’s translation is the only English 
version; in his Preface the author, while asserting the falsity of the 
miraculous element in the Life, says that the rest of the work 
deserves careful attention. No harm will accrue to the Christian 
religion by its perusal, for there are no allusions to the Life of 
Christ in it, and the miracles are based on those ascribed to 
Pythagoras. 

This is certainly a healthier standpoint than that of the 
traditional theological controversy, which, unfortunately, how- 
ever, was revived again by the great authority of Baur, who saw 
in a number of the early documents of the Christian era (notably 


* Philosophiam Practicam Apollonit Tyanei in Sciagraphia, exponit M. Io. 
Christianus Herzog (Leipzig ; 1709) ; an academical oration of 20 pp. 


{ Philostratus is a difficult author to translate, nevertheless Chassang and 
Baltzer have succeeded very well with him; Berwick also is readable, but in most 
places gives us a paraphrase rather than a translation and frequently mistakes the 
meaning. Chassang’s and Beltzer’s are by far the best translations. 
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the Acts) tendency-writings of but slight historical content, 
representing the changing fortunes of schools and parties and 
not the actual histories of individuals. The Life of Apollonius 
was one of these tendency-writings; its object was to put forward 
a view opposed to Christianity in favour of philosophy. Baur 
thus divorced the whole subject from its historical standpoint 
and attributed to Philostratus an elaborate scheme of which he 
was entirely innocent. Baur’s view was largely adopted by 
Zeller in his Philosophie der Griechen (v. 140), and by Réville in 
Holland. 

This ‘‘ Christusbild” theory (carried by a few extremists 
to the point of denying that Apollonius ever existed) has hada 
great vogue among writers on the subject, especially compilers 
of encyclopzedia articles; it is at any rate a wider issue than the 
traditional miracle-wrangle, which was again revived in all its 
ancient narrowness by Newman, who only uses Apollonius as an 
excuse for a dissertation on orthodox miracles, to which he devotes 
eighteen pages out of the twenty-five of his treatise. Noack 
also follows Baur, and to some extent Pettersch though he takes 
the subject on to the ground of philosophy; while Méckeberg, 
pastor of St. Nicolai in Hamburg, though striving to be fair to 
Apollonius, ends his chatty dissertation with an outburst of 
orthodox praises of Jesus. 

The development of the Jesus-Apollonius-miracle contro- 
versy into the Jesus-against-Apollonius and even Christ-against- 
Anti-Christ battle, fought out with relays of lusty champions 
on the one side against a feeble protest at best on the other, is a 
painful spectacle to contemplate. How sadly must Jesus and 
Apollonius have looked upon, and still look upon, this bitter and 
useless strife over their saintly persons. Why should posterity 
set their memories one against the other? Did they oppose one 
another in life? Did even their biographers do so after their 
deaths? Why then could not the controversy have ceased with 
Eusebius? for Lactantius frankly admits the point brought for- 
ward by Hierocles (to exemplify which Hierocles only referred to 
Apollonius as one instance out of many)—that “miracles” do 


not prove divinity. We rest our claims, says Lactantius, not on 
4 
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miracles, but on the fulfilment of prophecy.* Had this more 
sensible position been revived instead of that of Eusebius, the 
problem of Apollonius would have been considered in its natural 
historical environment four hundred years ago, and much ink 
and paper would have been saved. 

With the progress of the critical method, however, opinion 
has at length partly recovered its balance, and it is pleasant to 
be able to turn to works which have rescued the subject from 
theological obscurantism and placed it in the open field of 
historical and critical research. The two volumes of the inde- 
pendent thinker, Legrand d’Aussy, which appeared at the very 
beginning of the century, are, for the time, remarkably free from 
prejudice, and are a praiseworthy attempt at historical im- 
partiality, but criticism was still young at this period. Kayser, 
though he does not go thoroughly into the matter, decides that 
the account of Philostratus is purely a “‘ fabularis narratio,” but 
is well opposed by I. Miiller, who contends for a strong element 
of history as a background. But by far the best sifting of the 
sources is that of Jessen.t Priaulx’s study deals solely with the 
Indian episode and is of no critical value for the estimation of 
the sources. Of all previous studies, however, the works of 
Chassang and Baltzer are the most generally intelligent, for 
both writers are aware of the possibilities of psychic science, 
though mostly from the insufficient standpoint of spiritistic 
phenomena. 

As for Tredwell’s somewhat pretentious volume which, being 
in English, is accessible to the general reader, it is largely re- 
actionary, and is used asacover for adverse criticism of the 
Christian origins from a Secularist standpoint which denies at 
the outset the possibility of ‘‘ miracle”? in any meaning of the 
word. ‘Tredwell’s work is implicitly a ‘‘ Gegenbild Christi,” and 
as such takes up an entirely erroneous standpoint. A mass of 
well-known numismatological and other matter, which is entirely 


* This would have at least restored Apollonius to his natural environment 


and eer the question of the divinity of Jesus to its proper Judeo-Christian 
ground. 


+ I am unable to offer any opinion on Nielsen’s book, from ignorance of 


Danish, but it has all the appearance of acareful, scholarly treatise with abundance 
of references, 
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irrelevant, but which seems to be new and surprising to the 
author, is introduced, and a map is prefixed to the title-page 
purporting to give the itineraries of Apollonius, but having little 
reference to the text of Philostratus. Indeed, nowhere does 
Tredwell show that he is working on the text itself, and the 
subject in his hands is but an excuse for a rambling dissertation 
on the first century in general from his own standpoint. 

This is all regrettable, for with the exception of Berwick’s 
translation, which is almost unprocurable, we have nothing of 
value in English for the general reader,* except Sinnett’s short 
sketch, which is descriptive rather than critical or explanatory. 

So far then for the history of the Apollonius of opinion ; we 
will now turn to the Apollonius of Philostratus and attempt to 
discover the traces of the man as he was in history, and the 
nature of his life and work. 
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G. R. S. MEap. 


Wispom matures but slowly ; her fruits shall not quickly be gathered. 
If my life has not been as that of Paulus A’milius, there shall be no 
comfort for me in the thoughts whereby he was consoled, not though 
every sage in the world were to come and repeat them tome. The 
angels that dry our tears bear the form and the features of all we 
have said and thought—above all, of what we have done, prior to 
the hour of misfortune.x—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 111, by Maurice 
MAETERLINCK. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE KARMA 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 467) 


WE left off, last month, with the picture of the savage tribe, 
as we see it for the most part around us now, and as history 
has described it to us for as far back as anything is clearly 
known of it; an assemblage of human beings, of low develop- 
ment indeed, but the frame of society which holds them together 
adapted to acondition lower still. But we must not let ourselves 
be misled by a word. That older shape which they are out- 
growing has features which quite naturally give it in their con- 
fused recollections the air of a past Golden Age, and the first 
steps of progress from it almost universally take in popular im- 
agination the character of a Fall of Man. The life in common, 
such as the brutes lead, has to be broken up, and the instrument 
—at this particular stage the indispensable and necessary in- 
strument—is selfishness. Whatever tends to separate one 
member of the tribe from his fellows—selfish ambition, sel- 
fish greed, selfish lust, or even selfish desire to ‘‘save one’s 
soul”’—is, at this point, working along with Nature, and 
not against her. The independent, self-determined man—the 
sovereign ruler over himself and his circumstances—the ideal we 
cherish in our own hearts and which so few, even amongst our- 
selves, succeed in reaching, is the produce of life after life of 
strong, energetic, resolute destve, and that desire set upon objects 
which cannot be shared with the rest of the tribe or family. At 
this period morality (in the ordinary sense) does not exist, and 
cannot be implanted from without ; as is shown by the experi- 
ences of so many explorers and missionaries in savage lands. 
Nor is it to be desired, strange as the statement may seem; to 
civilise a savage really means to stop his appointed course of de- 
velopment, not to help him forward. Were it not that the 
phase of “‘ civilisation ” to which the rum-dealer and the mission- 
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ary introduce him furnishes him with so many new and more 
effective motives and means of taking his selfish pleasure at the 
expense of others, this would be evident enough. The only 
completely successful Christianising of the savage, that of the 
Jesuit Missions amongst the Pueblo-Indians in South America, 
vanished at the first touch of the fierce Portuguese slave-dealers 
of San Paulo; in later times the trader and his “ fire-water ” do 
the same work, but somewhat less speedily. 

Thus the development of the individual is only attained by 
the complete ruin of the old order. From its first appearance 
the common life is of necessity one of decadence. No new life 
can enter, and generation after generation more and more of the 
wisdom of the elders is forgotten; the leaders of the tribe live 
more and more for their own ruthless pleasure, regardless of the 
traditions ; what had once been a well-organised community be- 
comes a mere “ dark habitation full of cruelty’; the slave-raider 
comes in to finish the devastation of war; whole countries are 
laid desolate without habitation or sign of life. But mark this! 
All this is in the order of Nature; not one of these lives is lost 
(as we foolishly phrase it), nor is a pang of all the suffering 
wasted. If the white man’s gunpowder and fire-water enter 
into the history, they do but hasten the necessary process of 
destruction; the ground is thus cleared for the return of the 
souls which animated those ruined bodies, better men into a new 
and better form of society, and thus the world moves on. Over 
and over in every land the same thing recurs in ever new shape. 
In Greece, in Rome, in Italy, in England, the great families 
keep together and rule by the virtues of the older times when 
the family was everything and the individual nothing; there 
results a stern grandeur of overwhelming power which even now 
dazzles the eyes of such men as Carlyle and F. Nietzsche; but 
each time the movement of the world is too strong for them in 
the long run. Sooner or later selfishness for the tribe or the 
family is broken up by the still more energetic selfishness for the 
solitary self{—an ugly thing to look at, in truth, but working out 
for good in the end. When the Romans, under their kings, are 
ripe for self-government, Tarquin sets lustful eyes on Lucrece 
and that form is broken up; when the great families begin to 
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hang too heavily on the growing Roman state, one of the greatest 
produces an Appius Claudius the Decemvir, a survival of what 
would have been reckoned as normal fifty years before, but now 
his greedy clutch at the soldier’s pretty child, Virginia, is the 
signal for the sweeping away of the rule of the patricians for 
evermore. The whole of Roman history is thus, when rightly 
regarded, nothing but the clearing away, one by one, of the last 
remnants of the animal common life, and the slow development 
of the individual man. We may note in passing that we have 
here the explanation and, as it seems to me, the justification of 
the share which Christianity unquestionably had in the general 
break-up of the old order. The lesson which Nature had then 
to teach mankind in the Western world was just the one we 
have to teach now—that each man lives for himself—is his own 
creator in the past, his own judge for the future ; that no one can 
answer for another’s soul; that all family, tribal and even 
national connections fall away from the soul which once has 
learnt its own dignity as a separate Self. This lesson is just 
what the young Christianity, in its way, taught, and taught well ; 
I think there is no need to look farther for the secret of its 
success. It was working at that time along with Nature, as we 
ourselves learn to do, and it carried with it the momentum of 
Nature’s resistless force. That in the coming centuries the in- 
ertia of the old order, which it should have replaced, was too 
strong for it, and gradually drew it back till by insensible degrees 
it has come to stand against the world’s development instead 
of leading the movement, is the history—so far—of every such 
attempt. Care is taken, as the German proverb has it, that the 
trees shall not grow into the sky; not yet, but the time will 
come ! 

The world’s history from the time of the utter break-up of 
the Roman Empire is a complete justification of my thesis that 
the world—macrocosm or microcosm—advances, not in any 
straightforward order of development—as it were in triumphal 
procession, but only through fierce and long-continued struggle, 
often beaten back, the old enemies time after time returning in 
new forms to win once more their long-forgotten victories. 
Under the incursions of the barbarians it might have seemed 
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that the destruction of the old order was complete; central 
government had vanished, and nothing was left but individuals, 
as disorganised and incapable of resistance or cohesion as the 
sands of the sea-shore. One might have thought that there no 
longer stood anything in the way of a new descent of the Spirit 
for the foundation of a new world of unselfishness, of mutual 
love and mutual help—the Golden Age! Are we desperately to 
abuse the wickedness of human nature, or to speak evil of the 
Powers who rule the world, if a thousand years have passed since 
then, and have left us still in the wilderness—far from the 
Promised Land? Is all that has passed since then mere loss, 
pure waste of human life and suffering, something which might 
and should have been spared us ? 

Our answer to the question is simple enough. The Golden 
Age comes not by institutions or governments, and cannot be 
decreed by Adept Rulers or inspired by any Divine Providence. 
Man must grow up into it; and so slow is that growth that even 
yet, at the opening of the twentieth century A.D., we are far from 
being out of our childhood. The objects of the world’s move- 
ment are now, as ever, two-fold—one the breaking-up of the old 
and worn-out groupings which no longer respond to the actual 
needs of our present time; and, second, the preparation of the 
new groupings—the new forms of society which shall serve as 
the vehicles of the new life and power which are ready for us as 
soon as we are ready for them. 

It is this second object which the world has as yet failed to 
reach, but towards which all the struggles of the last millennium 
are slowly working. Looking back upon our past we may, it 
seems to me, take comfort in the thought that the roughest and 
cruellest part of the world’s education is passed and ended, at 
least for some considerable portion of mankind. There are still, 
it is true, savages who can only learn by blood and iron; nor is 
it only in what are known as savage countries these are to be 
found. There are savages by arrested development; there are 
also savages by degeneration ; we cannot but admit with sorrow 
that races which have at one time been capable of the highest 
aspirations and have led the world’s advance, may fall to the 
lower level and cause untold loss and suffering to those who 
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refuse to be dragged back in their company. But all this is 
passing—the moral sense of the world is rising—rising beyond 
the forms of religion and morality which profess to contain the last 
word of human progress, blind to the fact that already they are 
left behind by it; if we have not yet reached the Golden Age, at 
all events we are a thousand years nearer to it. And what is a 
thousand years to us, who have the zonian eternity in which to 
reach our goal ? 

Our view thus joins hands with all the parties at the 
present time busying themselves with the future of the world. 
We agree with the Socialist—nay, with the Nihilist, that 
when the long struggle is over and the new and better order 
has completely taken the place of the old, nothing resembling 
the present system of government, either regal or democratic 
—nothing like the present plan of society with its desperate 
struggle for the means of existence, its ranks and castes 
measured solely by success in the fight for wealth and its 
utter carelessness of the millions who have been trodden under 
foot by their luckier rivals—can be expected or desired to remain 
in existence. The moral sense of humanity at large is already 
so far developed, that this is seen and openly proclaimed by 
many, and dimly felt by all, even the most bigoted of conserva- 
tives ; the power is growing which will in time irresistibly sweep 
all this, founded as it is on the gospel of selfishness, utterly 
away. But (and here we part company) we are not yet at the 
point where the mere destruction of the old will bring us to the 
new and better. Selfishness has not yet done its work; and un- 
til humanity at large stands many steps higher on the ladder of 
evolution than it does at present, the undertaking to remodel - 
society on the altruistic ideal may, haply, be found to be fighting 
against God—like the modern religion, a drawing backwards 
instead of forwards. 

Is this a hard saying, and do some of my readers, at first 
hearing, themselves feel inclined to ‘‘ draw back and walk no more 
with me”? Icannot wonder if such be the case, and this 
from two very opposite points of view. To the Socialist mili- 
tant I would reply with the example of the French Revolution of 
‘a hundred years ago. Can they hope for a more complete de- 
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struction of the old fabric than was there effected, or for more 
unselfish devotion to the welfare of society than that with which 
the work was at first undertaken ? And yet how few years had 
passed before the Red Terror was succeeded by the White—the 
Saviours of Society having. been found upon trial far more 
ruinous to the nation than its old tyrants; and in thirty years a 
De Tocqueville could plausibly defend the apparent paradox that 
government and society alike were going on exactly in the old 
way—habits, modes of thought and action utterly unchanged by 
all the Blood and Fire which was to have made all things new. 
But how could it have been otherwise? The men were un- 
changed—all that were left. Marat’s demand was too modest— 
to make a new nation needed, then and there, not his poor thirty 
thousand heads, but those of all then in life—men, women, and 
children—nothing less! And even then—‘‘ hatred ceaseth not 
by hatred; only by love!” 

But to those of my readers who have learned so much of the 
Secret of the Ages as to know that through unselfish love lies the 
only way out of all the confusion and misery of the world around 
us, I owe an explanation—possibly an apology for a word which 
may so much as seem to depreciate their ideal. Explanation 
and apology both lie in the fact I am trying in this paper to 
emphasise—that the majority of mankind are yet far from being 
the independent individualities they must become before perfect 
unselfishness can furnish a sufficiently energetic motive for their 
actions. At this present stage, in short, selfishness is still the 
only motive power which can be relied upon to bring them on— 
the segregation from their fellows must become more complete 
before the gradual refinement of their vehicles can raise them to 
the jigher unselfishness of which the common life of the animals 
is a representation, a suggestion, upon their lower plane. They 
are as yet subject to family, race, national karma, because they 
yet, to a large extent, think, feel, and act from the community 
thought and feeling which they unconsciously share. Family, 
tribe, nation, are still (as I view the matter) actual entities which 
exist and incur karma of their own, in spite of the gradual 
thinning out of the links which hold their members together. 
Every desire which one of these members cherishes for some- 
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thing which he cannot enjoy in common with the rest (be that 
something good or evil in itself) is a weakening of this link—a 
step towards individuation. For a long time to come selfishness 
(of course refined and elevated as we rise) must be the motive 
power for their advance, and to attain perfect unselfishness at 
this stage would simply mean total eclipse ; just as we are told 
that the premature attainment of Moksha would bring—not ab- 
sorption into the Divine, but unconsciousness, complete, long- 
continued, and utterly useless. There is an image by which I 
sometimes seem to clear this matter up in my own mind which I 
will venture to give here, though I fear that I have nothing to 
show in corroboration. I fancy to myself the progress of man- 
kind as a line of railway upon which a train travels, and this 
power of selfishness—the individuating force—as the engine 
which draws it—say, an electric engine, charged so as to drawit so 
many miles and no more. The ‘critical period” of each man’s 
life, of which we used to hear so much; the time when he comes 
to the “ middle of his fifthround” (for this is surely a different 
date for each, and not one fixed for all by the calendar) would 
be the time when the motive power which has brought him so 
far has died out, as in the course of nature it must do; and the 
question which then decides whether he remains stuck at that 
point, with no means of farther advance, one of the “ failures”’ 
of this evolution; or, as we often put it, attains immortality, is 
simply the question whether his higher ego has succeeded in 
making the lower so far sensitive to its presence as that the 
higher and nobler motives, which are the only ones 7 can 
feel, are actually able to take the place of the vanished 
aims of the mere desire-nature and propel the lower to 
the necessary action. Whether there be any foundation for 
this way of looking at things or no, even if it be a mere 
parable, it certainly has a parable’s lesson for us. Time 
after time, in one life after another, until we come at last 
to the actually final judgment, we shall come to feel that 
the lower desires have exhausted themselves; that there is no 
longer anything in this outer world for which we care. If this 
comes to us as hopeless ennui, desperate clinging to the pleasures 
which no longer please, as those who say, ‘‘ Let us eat and 
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drink for to-morrow we die,” then at our life’s end we are one step 
nearer the abyss into which the “ failures” drop for their zeonic 
“annihilation.” Such a life as this is, however, not unfrequently 
(as we read in the lives of so many saints) the backward step 
from which the soul springs forwards to the unselfish life ; there 
is a series of lives more hopeless still as regards the future. It is 
the life of the ordinary respectable, good people who live around 
us, who refrain from the coarser vices, go regularly to church or 
chapel, subscribe to their benevolent societies, and find their joy 
in thanking God that they are not as others are. Verily, as the 
Master said, ‘“‘they have their reward”; but when they “ have 
had their day and cease to be” their good belongs to the sect, 
the society whose common feeling, and not any separate life of 
their own, has actuated them; and life may recur after life and 
find them still harmless, still self-satisfied, but standing still, 
when their only chance is to go forward. To fall into open 
vice would often be, for such natures, an advance instead of 
a fall; for such a man (as is said) to ‘‘ forfeit his place in 
society”” might well be the first step in ‘‘making a man” 
of him instead of a mere human animal. Here lies the 
justification of many popular instincts as to the ‘ sowing 
of wild oats” and the like, which are grievous abominations 
in the eyes of the vulgar moralist, who can see no further than 
this present world; but this too isa hard saying; and, as St. 
Paul says, ‘‘ I spare you!” Only I will remind you that in such 
matters ‘“‘God seeth not as man seeth.” That a human being 
should pass quietly and harmlessly through one of his many lives 
is something, but not much; that out of a life’s wildest dissipa- 
tion or cruellest suffering some gain shall come to the immortal 
soul is everything—the only thing for which he has lived at all. 
And more; the certainty that to this long and confused series of 
lives there will come a fixed limit at which it must be finally 
settled whether the soul has failed or succeeded—whether it can 
go on with its fellows or can not, is a spur to exertion which but 
few of us can entirely do without. For a long time to come 
most of us will think far too much by the common thought, 
desire according to the common lust, live by the common life of 
our personal surroundings; and it is good to be sometimes re- 
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minded of the time when all this must be ended—under pain of 
total failure. 

For a useful likeness under which we may sum up the bear- 
ings of this subject we may perhaps without impropriety avail 
ourselves of one which has been recently used amongst us, 
avowedly as a picture which holds a deeper truth than its mere 
words express. We may think of the common life of the animal 
as the reflection cast upon the lower plane by the higher common 
life, to be reached as we pass beyond the stage of self-regard- 
ing separation from our fellows which makes us men, to the 
higher life which shall make us gods. The mere community of 
instincts which is the base of most of that whichis known amongst 
us as ‘‘ public opinion” and the like is, in itself, of the animal 
only. As these instincts, from being merely blind instincts, take 
the shape of the common hopes and longings of the desire-natures 
of human beings, as yet one almost indistinguishable from 
another, we have an advance. When the root of the common 
action is raised to the lower mind we have the differences of true 
men—in one sense completely differentiated, and yet uncon- 
sciously held together by such bonds as (for example) those of 
nationality, so that two precisely similar minds will come to 
quite different conclusions on the same state of facts simply be- 
cause one inhabits a body on one side of the English Channel 
and one on the other. 

But the common life of the higher planes, where the true 
Self lives, is something quite different, and excludes all such dis- 
tinctions. In old times the man who had risen to this life, 
above all matters of the physical plane, was called a Philosopher ; 
but that word, as now used, connotes something exceedingly 
different, and to use it would mislead. To saya ‘‘ Theosophist”’ 
would be ambiguous—for there are Theosophists and Theo- 
sophists. The word Adept is often loosely used in the writings 
of H. P. B. to express very nearly the meaning required ; but this 
new life is somehow conceived of—blindly sensed, as one might 
say, though not seen, far below that stage. I have said we must 
not aim at it till our separate individual existence has been so 
filled with life and illustrated by long experience as to be worth 
re-uniting with the All from whence it set out so long ago; but 
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for all that the thought of it is and must be our greatest conso- 
lation from the first moment we avert our eyes from the world 
around us to lift them up unto the hills, from whence cometh 
our strength. How could we possibly endure the isolation in 
which the strength of our soul has to grow and ripen before we 
are fit for the use of the Masters—They who, in due time, will 
‘set the solitary in companies ’’—unless from time to time we 
could surround ourselves in spirit with our comrades in the great 
battle and feel ourselves in our place in their ranks, one with 
them in the great Life which fills us, ove in the vast knowledge 
which lies at our feet, daily opening wider about us; and (deepest 
of all) one in the great Hope we all share, we who (in the 
Apostle’s words) ‘‘ know not yet what we shall be,” but yet are 
fully, entirely assured that in the end ‘‘we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is.” 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


THE WECSH ISIS AND = HES Danis 
TRADITION 


THE Welsh Isis, the goddess Ceridwen, Caridwin, Keridwin, or 
Kéd, is a divinity whose very existence has been doubted. It 
has now been proved that such a deity was worshipped by the 
ancient Welsh, but it is still a vexed question as to whether 
anything authentic is known as to the nature of her rites. The 
question hinges chiefly upon the authenticity of the Iolo MSS., 
and the system which has been called the ‘‘ Neo-Druidic impos- 
ture,” the “‘ wild imaginations of the medizval bards.” 

Briefly put, the question is this: Had the Welsh Druids a 
connected system of philosophy, as the words of Lucan, trans- 
lated by Matthew Arnold, seem to imply*—a system with secret 

* “To you only is given knowledge or ignorance, whichever it be, of the gods 
and the powers of heavens. From you we learn that the bourne of man’s ghost is 
not the senseless grave, not the pale realm of the monarch below ; in another world 


his spirit survives still; death, if your law be true, is but the passage to enduring 
life.""—Celtic Literature, p. 42. 
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teaching and initiatory rites for the worthy ; and was such learn- 
ing preserved by their pupils, the Bards, and handed down by 
them through the centuries wherein they were believed to be 
orthodox Christians—handed down, to have general attention 
drawn to it by Iolo Morganwy ? 

I will, however, first of all give, in as few words as possible, 
a sketch of the history of Welsh literature, and the nature of 
the teaching and legends, together with a few of the opinions 
held by those who have commentated upon them. 

If we consult the Encyclopedia Britannica (gth ed., art. 
** Celtic Literature’’), which pronounces its judgment with great 
authority, we learn that there are many Welsh MSS., but few 
of them are ancient; they have been compiled at different 
periods by ignorant scribes. There are, roughly speaking, five 
ancient books of Wales: (a) Paraphrase of the Gospels of Juvencus ; 
(b) The Black Book of Carmarthen (date 1154); (c) The Book of 
Taliessin (date 1300); (d) Book of Aneurin (twelfth century) ; 
(ec) The Red Book of Hergest, from which the Mabinogion is taken 
(date 1300-1400). 

The Bards, to whom these poems are attributed, flourished 
at an earlier period, but these are said to be the approximate 
dates of the MSS. 

In 1801-3 there was published the Myvyrian Archiology of 
Wales; this was a collection of poems attributed to ancient 
Bards; the said poems were collected by three men, who were 
enthusiasts for the literary repute of the Welsh. The chief 
contributor to the collection was Mr. Williams, a stonemason, 
and a very remarkable man, whose statements received the 
support and credence of some of the most learned Welsh students 
and archeologists of his day. 

He was, to give him the Bardic name to which he laid claim, 
Iolo Morganwy. He stated that ancient Bardic learning had 
been preserved throughout the Middle Ages, and produced the 
poems of the Myvyrian Archiology as evidence; but their authen- 
ticity and his interpretations have alike been questioned. On 
them the Rev. Mr. Davies has built what has been called ‘‘ his 
amazing system of Neo-Druidism,” a system, indeed, with which 
Theosophists will not be prepared to agree. Iolo Morganwy 
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maintained that there had existed four Chairs of the Bards, and 
one still existed, namely, the Chair of Glamorgan; he declared 
further that the succession of Bards could be traced back to 
1300. It is certain that Mr. E. Jones in his Welsh Bards (p. 60, 
n. 10) adduces much evidence of attempts to preserve Bardic 
learning past the reign of Elizabeth. 

Let us, however, leave the question of the Iolo MSS. for 
a while, and proceed with the consideration of the statements of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘‘ Welsh literature,” says the 
article from which I quote, “really began with the eleventh 
century ; the authenticity of poems attributed to men who un- 
doubtedly lived in the fifth and sixth centuries is doubtful.” 
But, says Skene, in his careful analysis of the Four Anctent 
Books of Wales (p. 184) that there were such men as Taliessin 
and Aneurin is certain; that the poems bearing their names do 
not possess the orthography of that age is equally certain, but 
this implies no more than that we do not possess transcripts 
made at the time. Aneurin’s Y Gododin has the best claim to 
be considered genuine; those attributed to Taliessin* appear to 
belong to the twelfth century. 

Five poems which are attributed to men who lived between 
the sixth and eleventh centuries (the so-called barren period of 
Welsh literature) are incorporated in The Black Book ; in two of 
these the name of Ceridwen is mentioned. A few of the poems 
which appeared in the Myvyrian Archiology are also found in the 
four ancient books; for example, the Avellenau, or Apple Tree 
of Merddin, an Iolo MS., is also found in The Black Book; the 
‘‘Mead Song” of Taliessin is found in The Book of Taliessin, it 
is moreover an ‘‘ Iolo”’ poem. 

The Hanes Taliessin, which emanated from the Chair of 
Glamorgan, or from Iolo Morganwy, is attributed to the seven- 
teenth century. Iolo lived at the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, at which time he laid 
this Bardic lore before the public. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
declares the ‘‘ Neo-Druidic speculations”? of Iolo, Davies, and 
the medieval Bards to be fables, but admits that there are 
mythological allusions in Welsh poems. 


* Probably Taliessin did not commit his poems to writing; he entrusted them 
to the Bardic memory, in the sixth century. They were written in the twelfth, 
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Let us now turn to the fuller consideration of the views of 
Skene, who says that the MSS. in question were copied and 
re-copied, and owed their origin to an oral tradition. 

I pause to comment on this admission. If we may trust 
ancient authorities, the Druids were learned men. They com- 
mitted nothing to writing. The Bards were admittedly their 
pupils; the training of the Bardic memory affords some evidence 
of the fact that the learning committed to their care was not 
to be written down. The Bards certainly flourished long after 
the establishment of Christianity ; they flourished exceedingly 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Many learned writers have ‘‘ with perverted ingenuity and 
misplaced learning,’’ says Skene, laboured to prove that the 
Bards, while outwardly orthodox, handed down an inner teach- 
ing, a tradition of esotericism. It was this tenet that Iolo 
advanced and supported. 

It seems to me to be not improbable that the oral tradition 
handed down through the Bards, and written in the seventeenth, 
or even in the nineteenth century, is more likely to have been 
preserved in its purity than the oral tradition preserved by the 
people, and handed down through Christian monks, who had not 
received the Bardic training. Tradition preserved by the latter 
method forms the basis of the ‘‘ authentic’? MSS., which were 
admittedly copied and re-copied, and were preserved in religious 
houses until the monks were turned adrift in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Probably none of these traditions are entirely reliable, and 
in the case of the learning which was preserved by the Bards, 
the Druidic key to their poems, the knowledge that would render 
their symbolism entirely intelligible, is missing. 

On the whole the “‘ Neo-Druidic imposture”’ is probably of the 
greater importance, because it is at least a tenable hypothesis 
that the later Bards and Iolo Morganwy spoke truly, and had 
preserved the stream of oral teaching comparatively pure. 

Possibly, for some reason unknown to us, a large amount of 
the tradition, hitherto preserved orally, was for the first time 
committed to writing in the twelfth, fourteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. So that we have the Bardic tradition in its purest 
5 
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form in the Hanes Taliessin, and in the assertions of Iolo, rather 
than in The Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

Mr. Nutt says: ‘‘ The unprejudiced reader fresh from the 
consideration of such tales as those of Tuan MacCairill and the 
Two Swineherds,* cannot fail to recognise in the Hanes Taliessin 
a kindred story involving the same elements, though un- 
doubtedly far younger in actual redaction. This may have 
taken place at the end of the sixteenth century, the traditional 
date of Hopkin ap Phillip, to whom it is ascribed. But if so, 
one can only say that Hopkin was a skilful archaiciser. I should 
be more inclined to place its composition in the late fourteenth 
century.”’ + 

This refers to the prose tale of Taliessin, the Hanes Taliessin, 
which I shall quote later; the antiquity of this prose form has 
been doubted. 

Mr. Nutt says: ‘‘ The prose texts are intended to condense 
the tradition, so that it can be conveniently memorised by the 
bard; the poems are examples of the use to which he puts this 
learning.” t 

Mr. Skene treats the question of the Welsh Ancient Books 
very fairly ; he does not believe them to contain any system of 
Druidism, nevertheless he does not close his eyes to the fact that 
they contain a mystical meaning. The true value of the poems 
is, he says, a problem yet unsolved. ‘‘ Nor,’ he continues, ‘‘ do 
I think that their authors wrote, and the compilers of these 
ancient MSS. took the pains to transcribe, century after century, 
what was a mere farrago of nonsense, and of no historical or 
literary value. I think these poems have a meaning.’’§ 

It is certain that there was a period between the sixth and 
the twelfth centuries, during which no poems were written, or if 
written, they perished. After the twelfth century, a mass of 
literature existed in Wales. About the year 1080 the two 
Welsh princes, Rhys ap Tewdwr, from Armorica, and Gruffyd 
ap Cynan, returned from Ireland. After their return there was 
a great outburst of literature in Wales ; between 1080 and 1400 
there were seventy-nine Bards. 


* These are Irish, + Voyage of Bran, ii. 86-7 (London ; 1897). 
{ Ibid., ii. go, note. § Four Ancient Books of Wales, p. 16. 
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Mr. Campbell, in dealing with the subject of the Ossian 
controversy, vindicates MacPherson from the charge of having 
stolen his poems from those of Oisin, an Irish Bard of the third 
century, by pointing out that the tales upon which the Ossianic 
poems are founded are genuine folk-tales extant among the 
Highlanders. Much which is to be found in Ossian, existed in 
Gaelic before MacPherson was born.* The Welsh Mabinogion, 
written in the fifteenth century, is similar to many popular tales 
told in Gaelic in the present day. 

These facts indicate the existence of a common oral tradi- 
tion upon which the poems are founded; and Mr. Campbell has, 
after much study, arrived at the conclusion that these tales owe 
their origin to ‘‘ ideas which were originally the offspring of the 
minds of men in the East.’’+ 

The importance attached by the Bards to the preservation 
of the oral tradition is insisted upon strongly by the author 
of The Welsh Bards (p. 4). He says: ‘‘ The disciple of the 
Druidical Bards, during a novitiate of twenty years, learnt an 
immense number of verses, in which they preserved the princi- 
ples of their religious and civil polity by uninterrupted tradition 
for many centuries. Though the use of letters was familiar to 
them, they did not deem it lawful to commit their verses to writ- 
ing, for the sake of strengthening their intellectual faculties, and 
of keeping their mysterious knowledge from the contemplation of 
the vulgar.” 

Not only is there this common basis of tradition, but a 
practice which still lingers among the peasantry all over Europe 
shows a former worship of the Corn Goddess, Isis, Demeter, or 
Ceridwen. The ‘‘corn mother” harvest rites are very much 
alike in every country in Europe; therefore we may feel a 
tolerable certainty that they owe their origin to a worship, or 
symbolism, which did not differ greatly in the various countries 
wherein it was practised. 

Let me now turn for a while to the consideration of the 
symbols, attributes and worship of the Welsh Isis. In a former 

_ * See Campbell’s Popular Tales, iv. 3. 
t Ibid., iv. 300. 
t E. Jones, who was steeped in the lore of his country. 
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brief article in this REvizEW, I gave the story of Gwion the 
Little. This tale I must briefly recapitulate, summarising from 
Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion. The 
story is from Hanes Taliessin.* 

There was a man named Tegid Voel, or Bald Serenity, who 
lived in alake. His wife was Ceridwen, by whom he had a 
son, Avagddu, or Black Accumulation (chaos ?), and a daughter, 
Creirwy, called the Man-maid, and the Token of the Egg.t 
Ceridwen, anxious to endow her son with wisdom, boils for him 
the cauldron of arts and sciences, employing the rites of the 
Phérault, the legendary wise men of Wales. Gwion the Little, 
and a blind man, Mordu, were set, one to stir the cauldron, the 
other to kindle the fire. At the end of a year, three drops 
sprang from the cauldron and fell on the hand of Gwion; putting 
his hand to his mouth, he found himself to be endowed with 
knowledge. He fled from Ceridwen’s anger, and the goddess 
pursued him. He changed himself into a hare, she chased 
him as a greyhound. He leaped into the river and becamea 
fish, she became transformed into an otter. He turned himself 
into ‘a beast of the air,’ she chased him still, as a hawk. 
Finally he transformed himself into a grain, in a heap of wheat ; 
she, becoming a black hen, swallowed him. She bore him in 
her womb for nine months, when he was re-born as Taliessin, 
the Radiant-front, the Thrice-born. She placed him on the sea, 
in a coracle, and he became the prince of the Bards. 

It appears to me that here we have a creation myth, an 
allegory of the evolution of the human soul, and a hint at 
initiatory rites, such as were practised in the temples of antiquity. 
To this question I will return later. 

The Egyptian goddess Isis had two children, the dual 
Horus, and Isis was the great Mother Nature, from whose womb 
all forms proceed, and who was the queen of initiatory rites.{ 


* This MS. cannot be traced further back than the sixteenth century, but as 
aforesaid Mr. Nutt places its probable date in the fourteenth. But its incidents 
occur in the Book of Taliessin, ascribed to Taliessin, who lived in the sixth century; 
some of the poems in this Book may go back to the eighth century. 


t Massey connects Tegid Voel with Ptah, the Egyptian god, lord of waters, 
who is sometimes represented as bald. Ptah blows from his mouth an egg. 
Creirwy is symbolised by an egg.—Book of the Beginnings. London; 1881. 


{ In The Book of the Beginnings it is stated that the Iris, or Flag, was the Lotus 
of the Druids. This is interesting if true, because the flower symbolises a Trinity 
and springs like the Lotus from earth and water, 
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Let us see what further symbolism we can find, to indicate that 
Ceridwen, the Isis of the Bards, had a like office. Corn was 
sacred to Isis and Osiris, and corn was represented on many 
ancient British coins; Cuhelyn, a Bard of the eighth century, 
speaks of Ceridwen as goddess of various seeds. Ceridwen is 
identical with Kéd; the “ship of Kéd,” celebrated in one of the 
Welsh Triads, is called hwch; now hwch means sow, and we 
have some evidence that in Wales, as in Ireland, there was a 
symbolism of the sow and the boar, in connection with magic 
arts, and creative processes of nature in the evolution of worlds. 
We know of the Indian boar symbolism; pigs are said to have 
been sacrificed at Eleusis, and Herodotus says they were sac- 
rificed to Osiris ; now whether these were or were not actual sac- 
rifices, the statement furnishes evidence that the pig was used in 
Egypt as a symbol. 

Welsh Bards called diviners sows. The swineherd’s art in 
Ireland, was, as I have tried to show in a previous article, the 
art of the magician. The first and second of the ‘‘ mighty 
swineherds”’ of Britain were Pwyll, and Pryderi, his son.* 
Gwydion ap Don, “ of toiling spirits,” who made a woman from 
blossoms, is also said to have “brought pigs from the south.” 
In Welsh legend there is a magic Druidic sow, introduced into 
Wales by Coll, who also brings wheat and barley. This sow is 
called the Great Mother ; she is brought to Britain great with 
young, and from her proceed wheat, bees (a Welsh symbol of 
an initiate), barley, rye, pigs, the cub of a wolf, an eaglet, anda 
kitten, which becomes the Paluccat. The Paluc cat isan emblem 
of the sun, born from the womb of the Universal Mother. 

The ark or ship of Ceridwen is said to have been stored 
with corn, and borne aloft by serpents above the waters.+ These 
‘serpents ” were symbols of liberated souls, and the corn the 
garnered fruits of a chain of worlds, a scheme of evolution, or 
even of a whole solar system. The waters are probably the 
waters of chaos. Upright stones, cromlechs, caves and kist- 
vaens were sacred to Ceridwen and Creirwy.* 


* The Rev. E. Davies gives the meaning of these names as Pwyll, Reason ; 
Pryderi, Deep Thought. 

} See Naology, by the Rev. J. Dudley, M.A. London ; 1846. 

t Creirwy corresponds with Proserpine (Core), as her mother Ceridwen with 
Ceres. 
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The author of Naology advances an interesting speculation 
with regard to an upright stone called the Rudston. This stone 
is twenty-four feet above and twenty-four feet below the ground ; 
the author thinks it was once forty-eight feet high, and the 
three divisions of twenty-four feet symbolised three regions of 
space.* The same symbolism is said to be indicated by the three 
legs of Man, the crest of the island of that name. Mr. Dudley 
advances the belief that Mannus or Mann was a god, and the 
three legs symbolised the three steps of Vishnu. Mannannan 
was certainly a demi-god of the Ancient Irish, and he is repre- 
sented as having a wife, Fann—a hint at duality. 

The egg was as aforesaid the emblem of Creirwy, who is 
spoken of as the ‘‘Man-maid”; and the oval egg-like form of 
Stonehenge opens to the point of sunrise at the summer solstice. 
Myfyr Morganwy, in a letter addressed to Gerald Massey, 
the author of The Book of the Beginnings, states that the rocking 
stones were sacred to Keridwin.+ He asserts further that the 
Druidic seven or sith stone resting upon the ark stone, or 
kistvaen of Keridwin, symbolised the beam of the sun on the 
ark stone. ‘‘ The seven from the sun,” proceeds the Arch-Druid 
of Wales, ‘‘caused Keridwin to bring forth beings”; the beam 
/\\ represented the Trinity, and “the thrice-functioned Hu 
the interpreter, viceroy of the Eternal.’ According to Skene 
the three beams were the three shouts which rendered the name 
of the Deity as Iau the younger. 

But there is another and equally interesting legend with 
regard to the Druidic beams. It isto be found in Lady Char- 
lotte Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion ; I believe that Lady 
Charlotte’s authority is Iolo Morganwy.t The legend runs 
thus: Einigan Gawr, an ancient Bardic seer, saw three rays of 
light in which were all knowledge and wisdom. He formed 
three ash rods in imitation of them; those who saw the rods 
deified them, and Einigan grieved, broke the rods, and died. In 
a year and a day Menw saw three rods growing from the mouth 

* The physical, astral, and mental planes, if this theory be correct; the 
pee worlds sacred to Ceridwen, as presiding over the form side of mani- 


+ Myfyr Morganwy adopts this spelling of the name of the Welsh goddess. 


{ The Abergavenny Prize Essay on the Genuineness of the Coelbven Y Beirdd ov 
Bardic Alphabet, by T. Williams (Ab Iolo). ones 1840. 
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of Einigan, and on the rods were written all knowledge and 
science. And Menw took them and learned all their wisdom, 
and taught them; all save the name of God, which has origin- 
ated the Bardic secret, and blessed is he who possesses it. The 
Bardic symbol is /|\, and these lines contain all the elements 
of the Bardic alphabet. 

I shall have to refer later to the symbolical ‘‘ quadrangular 
enclosure”? of Ceridwen, but the caves and kistvaens were, I 
believe, connected with ceremonies which might perhaps be 
called exoteric initiatory rites. For example, the Rey. J. Dudley 
states that in some of the cromlechs examined by him are traces 
of the kistvaens in which candidates were enclosed as mys- 
tically dead and buried. To this ceremony Taliessin refers, 
when he says: ‘‘I have died, I have revived, and conspicuous 
with my ivy branch I have been a leader, and by my bounty I 
became poor.’* Mr. Dudley refers to the sow and pig sym- 
bolism employed in connection with the worship of Ceridwen ; 
he points out the significant fact that the Celtic word for pig 
also means little chest. According to the same author, the 
symbols found in these chests or kistvaens are little pyramids, 
cakes with many knobs upon them, and poppy heads. t 

It is remarked by Dr. G. Oliver,{ that all the ancient 
British deities melt into two: Hu and Ceridwen (Osiris and 
Isis). In some of the poems attributed to the Welsh Bards, Hu 
is extolled as “‘ smallest of the small . . . . yet he is the 
greatest and Lord over us; we sincerely believe in our God of 
mystery.”§ Mr. Davies believes that Dylan, who is mentioned in 
some of the Bardic poems, is identical with Hu, and that both 
are identical with the Biblical patriarch Noah. He also bestows 
upon Noah the name Dwyvan, a form of Dylan, and he gives a 
curious and interesting explanation of the meaning of the word, 
thus: 


* Hanes Taliessin. It will be remembered that ivy was sacred to Osiris and 
Dionysus. 


+ Iam not aware whether Mr. Dudley’s statement in this matter is correct. Hf 
so it is interesting, for the Irish Barn break cakes are made with nine knobs, and 
poppy seed-is used in the East. 

t The History of Initiation, by G. Oliver, D.D. London ; 1829. 


§ Lines of Rhys Brydydd. 
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“‘Dwy, cause, origin. Dwyvan, the high or lofty cause, the 
father of mankind. 

‘‘ Dwy-vach, the lesser cause, the mother of mankind 
(Ceridwen).”’ 

Perhaps I shall better illustrate the attributes of Ceridwen, 
by turning to the consideration of some of the curious poems 
attributed to Taliessin, Merddin, and Aneurin, in which are 
allusions to, and lamentations over, a lost or hidden learning. 
Before doing this it will be better to allude to the Barddas, a 
treatise on the system of the ancient Bards, which was possessed 
by Iolo Morganwy, and is rejected as spurious by most of the 
modern authorities.* I will, therefore, make this treatise, and 
the poems, the subject of a second article; in which I will also 
set forth some of the arguments adduced to disprove the authen- 
ticity of the Bardic tradition. 


I. HOOPER. 


* The Barddas is considered to be spurious as the work of Bards of the seven- 
teenth century or earlier. I do not think it has ever been asserted that Iolo wrote 
it. It is said to have been last transcribed by E. Davydd in 1690. His MS. is said 
to have been in the library at Llan Haran in Glamorganshire. See Sharon 
Turner’s Vindication, 1803. 
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ANOTHER ancient civilization which has interested us, in its way, 
almost as much as that of Peru, was one that arose in the far 
distant past in the part of Asia which was afterwards called 
Babylonia or Chaldza. One curious point these two great 
empires of old seem to have in common—that each of them in 
the period of its decadence, many centuries later than the 
glorious prime at which it is most profitable to study them, was 
conquered by people much lower in the scale of civilization, who 
nevertheless attempted to adopt as far as they could the customs, 
civil and religious, of the effete race which they had subdued. 
Just as the Peru discovered by Pizarro was in almost every re- 
spect a pale copy of the older Peru which I have tried to de- 
scribe, so the Babylonia known to the student of archeology is in 
many ways a kind of degenerate reflection of an earlier and 
greater empire. 

In many ways, I say, but perhaps not inall. It is possible 
that at the zenith of its glory the later kingdom may have sur- 
passed its predecessor in military power, in the extent of its 
territories or its commerce; but in simplicity of life, in earnest 
devotion to the tenets of the remarkable religion which they 
followed, and in real knowledge of the facts of nature, there 
seems little doubt that the older race had the advantage. 

Perhaps there could hardly be a greater contrast between 
any two countries than we find between Peru and Babylonia. In 
the former the remarkable system of government was the most 
prominent feature, and religion seemed to form a comparatively 
small part of the life of the people—indeed, the civil functions 
of the priests as educators, as doctors, and as agents in the 
vast scheme of provision for old age, loomed much more largely 
in the mind’s eye than their occasional work of praise or preach- 
ing in connection with the temple services. In Chaldza, on the 
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other hand, the system of government was in no way exceptional ; 
the chief factor of life there was emphatically religion, for no 
undertaking of any sort was ever begun without special refer- 
ence to it. Indeed, the religion of the people seems to have 
permeated and dominated their life to an extent equalled per- 
haps only among the Brahmans of India. 

It will be remembered that among the Peruvians the religious 
cult was a simple but extremely beautiful form of sun-worship, 
or rather worship of the spirit of the sun; its tenets were few 
and clear, and its chief characteristic was its all-pervading spirit 
of joyousness. In Chaldza the faith was sterner and more 
mystical, and the ritual far more complicated. It was not the 
sun alone that was reverenced there, but all the host of heaven, 
and the religion was in fact an exceedingly elaborate scheme of 
worship of the great star-angels, including within it, as a practi- 
cal guide to daily life, a very comprehensive and carefully worked 
out system of astrology. 

Let us postpone for the moment the description of their 
magnificent temples and their gorgeous ritual, and consider first 
the relation of this strange religion to the life of the people. To 
understand its effect we must try to comprehend their view of 
astrology, and I think we shall find it on the whole an eminently 
common-sense view—one which might be adopted with great 
advantage by professors of the art at the present day. 

The absurd idea that it is possible for the physical planets 
themselves to have any influence over human affairs was of course 
never held by any of the priests or teachers, nor even, so far as 
we can see, by the most ignorant of the common people at the 
early period of which we are now speaking. The theory given 
to the priests was an exceedingly elaborate mathematical one, 
probably handed down to them through an unbroken line of 
tradition from earlier teachers who had direct and first-hand 
knowledge of the great facts of nature. The broad idea of their 
scheme is not difficult to grasp, but it seems impossible in our 
three dimensions to construct any mathematical figure which 
will satisfy the requirements of their hypothesis in all its details 
—at least with the knowledge at present at our disposal. 

The entire solar system, then, in all its vast complexity, was 
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regarded as simply one great Being, and all its parts as partial 
expressions of Him. All its physical constituents—the sun with 
his wonderful corona, all the planets with their satellites, their 
oceans, their atmospheres, and the various ethers surrounding 
them—all these collectively made up His physical body, the ex- 
pression of Him on the physical plane. In the same way the 
collective astral worlds (not only the astral planes belonging to 
these physical planets, but also the purely astral planets of all 
the chains of the system—such, for example, as planets B and F 
of our own chain) would make up His astral body, and the collec- 
tive worlds of the mental plane would be His mental body— 
the vehicle through which He manifested Himself upon that 
particular plane. 

So far the idea is clear, and corresponds closely with what 
we have ourselves been taught with regard to the great Logos of 
our system. Now let it be supposed that in these ‘‘ bodies” of 
His on their various planes there are certain different classes or 
types of matter fairly equally distributed over the whole system. 
These types do not at all correspond to our usual division into 
sub-planes—a division which is made according to the degree of 
density of the matter, so that on the physical plane, for example, 
we get the solid, liquid, gaseous and etheric conditions of matter. 
On the contrary, they constitute a totally distinct series of cross- 
divisions, each containing matter in all these different conditions, 
so that if we denote the various types by numbers, we should 
have solid, liquid and gaseous matter of the first type, solid, 
liquid and gaseous matter of the second type, and so on all the 
way through. 

This was held to be the case on all planes, but for the sake 
of clearness let us for the moment confine our thought to one 
plane only. Perhaps the idea is easiest to follow with regard to 
the astral. It has often been explained that in the astral body of 
a man matter belonging to each of the sub-planes is to be found, 
and that the proportion between the denser and the finer kinds 
shows how far that body is capable of responding to coarser or 
more refined desires, and so is to some extent an indication of 
the degree to which he has evolved himself. Similarly in every 
astral body there is matter of each of these types or cross- 
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divisions, and in this case the proportion between them will show 
the disposition of the man—whether he is excitable or serene, 
sanguine or phlegmatic, patient or irritable, and so on. 

Now the theory was that each of these types of matter in 
the astral body of the Logos, and in particular the mass of ele- 
mental essence functioning through each type, was to some extent 
a separate vehicle—almost a separate entity—having its own 
special affinities, and capable of vibrating under influences which 
might probably evoke no response from the other types. The 
types differed among themselves, because the matter composing 
them had originally come forth through different centres or 
chakras of the Logos, and the matter of each type was still in 
the closest sympathy with the centre to which it belonged, so 
that the slightest alteration of any kind in the condition of that 
centre would instantly be reflected in some way or other in all 
the matter of the corresponding type. 

Since every man had within himself matter of all these 
types, it is obvious that any modification in or action of any one 
of these great centres must to some degree affect all beings in 
the system, and the extent to which any particular person would 
be so affected would depend upon the proportion of the type of 
matter influenced which he happened to have in his astral body. 
That is to say, we should find different types of men as well as of 
matter, and by reason of their constitution, by the very composi- 
tion of their astral bodies, some of them would be more sus- 
ceptible to one influence, some to another. 

It was further stated that the whole solar system, when 
looked at from a sufficiently high plane, was seen to consist of 
these great centres, each surrounded by an enormous sphere of 
influence, indicating the limits within which the force which 
poured out through it was especially active. Each of these 
centres appeared to have a sort of orderly periodic change 
or motion of its own, corresponding perhaps on some infi- 
nitely higher level to the regular beating of the physical human 
heart. But since some of these periodic changes were much 
more rapid than others, a curious and very complicated series 
of effects was produced, and it was observed that the move- 
ment of the physical planets in their relation to one another 
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furnished a clue to the arrangement of these great spheres at any 
given moment. It was even held that in the gradual condensa- 
tion of the original glowing nebula from which the system was 
formed, the location of the physical planets was determined by 
the formation of vortices at certain points of intersection of these 
spheres with one another and with a given plane. 

Now it was explained that the influences belonging to 
these spheres differed widely in quality, and that one way in 
which this difference showed itself was in their action upon the 
elemental essence both in man and around him. Be it ever re- 
membered that this influence was supposed to be exerted on all 
planes, not only upon the astral, though we are just now con- 
fining our attention to that for simplicity’s sake. Theinfluences, 
it was said, might have, and indeed must have, other and more 
important lines of action not at present known to us; but this at 
least forced itself upon the notice of the observer, that each such 
sphere produced its own special effect upon the manifold varieties 
of the elemental essence. 

One, for example, would greatly stimulate the activity and 
vitality of those kinds of essence which especially appertained to 
the centre through which it came, while apparently checking and 
controlling others; the influence of another sphere would be 
strong over quite a different set of essences, which belonged to its 
centre, while apparently not affecting the previous set in the least. 
There were found to be all sorts of combinations and permuta- 
tions of these influences, the action of one of them being in some 

cases greatly intensified, and in others almost neutralized, by the 
presence of another. 

It will inevitably be asked here whether our Chaldzan 
priests were fatalists—whether having discovered and calculated 
the exact effect of these influences on the various types of 
human beings, they believed that these results were inevitable, 
and that man’s will was powerless to resist them. Their answer 
to this latter question was always most emphatic ; the influences 
had certainly no power to dominate man’s will in the slightest 
degree ; all they could do was in some cases to make it easier or 
more difficult for that will to act along certain lines. Since the 
astral and mental bodies of man are practically composed of this 
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living and vivified matter which we now call elemental essence, 
any unusual excitation of any of the classes of that essence, or a 
sudden increase in its activity, must undoubtedly affect to some 
extent either his emotions or his mind, or both; and it is also 
obvious that these influences would work very differently on 
different men, because of the varieties of essence entering into 
their composition. 

But it was most clearly stated that in no case could a man 
be swept away by them into any course of action without the 
consent of his will, though he might evidently be helped or 
hindered by them in any effort that he chanced to be making. 
The priests taught that the really strong man had little need to 
trouble himself as to the influences which happened to be in the 
ascendant, but that for all ordinary people it was usually worth 
while to know at what moment this or that force could most 
advantageously be applied. 

They explained carefully that the influences were in them- 
selves no more good or evil than any other of the forces of 
nature; as we should say now, like electricity or any other great 
natural force, they might be helpful or hurtful, according to the 
use that was made of them. And just as we should say that 
certain experiments would be more likely to be successful if 
undertaken when the air was heavily charged with electricity, 
while certain others under such conditions would most probably 
fail, so they said that an effort involving the use of the forces 
of our mental or emotional nature would more or less readily 
achieve its object according to the influences which predomi- 
nated when it was made. 

It was always understood, therefore, that these factors might 
be put aside as une quantité négligeable by the man of iron deter- 
mination or the student of real occultism ; but since the majority 
of the human race still allow themselves to be the helpless sport 
of the forces of desire, and have not yet developed anything 
worth calling a will of their own, it was considered that their 
feebleness permitted these influences to assume an importance to 
which they had intrinsically no claim. 

The fact of a particular influence being in operation can 
never make it necessary that an event should occur, but it makes 
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it more likely to occur. For instance, by means of what is called 
in modern astrology a Martian influence certain vibrations of 
the astral essence are set up which tend in the direction of pas- 
sion. So it might safely be predicted of a man who had by 
nature tendencies of a passionate and sensual nature, that when 
that influence was prominently in action he would probably 
commit some crime connected with passion or sensuality ; not 
in the least that he would be forced into such crime, but only 
that a condition would come into existence in which it would be 
more difficult for him to maintain his balance. For the action 
upon him is of a double character; not only is the essence within 
him stirred into greater activity, but the corresponding matter 
of the plane outside is also quickened, and that again reacts 
upon him. 

An example frequently given was that a certain variety of 
influence may occasionally bring about a condition of affairs in 
which all forms of nervous excitement are considerably intensified, 
and there is consequently a general sense of irritability abroad. 
Under such circumstances disputes would arise far more readily 
than usual, even on the most trifling pretexts, and the large 
number of people who are always on the verge of losing their 
temper would relinquish all control of themselves on even less 
than ordinary provocation. 

It might even sometimes happen, it was said, that such in- 
fluences, playing on the smouldering discontent of ignorant 
jealousy, might fan it into an outburst of popular frenzy from 
which widespread disaster might ensue. And the warning given 
thousands of years ago is no less necessary now, for it was just 
in this way that the Parisians in 1870 were moved to rush about 
the streets crying ‘A Berlin!” and just so also has arisen many 
a time the fiendish yell of ‘‘ Deen! deen!” which so easily 
arouses the mad fanaticism of a murderous Mohammedan crowd. 

The astrology of these Chaldean priests therefore devoted 
itself chiefly to the calculation of the position and action of 
these spheres of influence, so that its principal function was 
rather to form a rule of life than to predict the future; or at 
least such predictions as it gave would be rather of tendencies 
than of special events, while the astrology of our own day ap- 
pears to devote itself largely to the latter line of prophecy. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that the Chaldzans were 
right in affirming the power of a man’s will to modify the destiny 
marked out for him by his karma. Karma may throw a man 
into certain surroundings or bring him under certain influences, 
but it can never force him to commit a crime, though it may so 
place him that it requires great determination on his part to 
avoid that crime. Therefore it seems to me that all astrology 
could do, then or now, would be to warn the man of the circum- 
stances under which at such and such a time he would find him- 
self, and that any definite prophecy of his action under those 
circumstances could theoretically only be based upon probabilities 
—even though I fully recognize how nearly those probabilities 
become certainties in the case of the ordinary will-less man in 
the street. 

The calculations of these priests of the old time neverthe- 
less enabled them to draw up a sort of official almanac each 
year by which the whole life of the race was very largely regu- 
lated. They decided the times at which all agricultural opera- 
tions could most safely be undertaken; they proclaimed the fit 
moment for arranging the breeding of animals and plants. They 
were the doctors as well as the teachers of the race, and they 
knew exactly under what collocation of influences their various 
remedies could be most efficiently administered. *s 

They divided their followers into classes, assigning each to 
what I suppose would now be called his particular planet, and 
their calendar was full of warnings addressed to these different 
classes; as, for example, ‘‘On the seventh day those who wor- 
ship Mars should be especially on the watch against causeless 
irritation ;” or, ‘‘ From the twelfth to the fifteenth days there is 
unusual danger of rashness in matters connected with the 
affections, especially for the worshippers of Venus,” and so on. 
That these warnings were of great use to the bulk of their people 
we cannot doubt, strange as such an elaborate system of pro- 
vision against minor contingencies appears to us at the present 
day.® 

C. W. LEADBEATER. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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BOROSORMICALZACTIVIELES 


WE have to go to press so early in order to get our American edition 

delivered in the United States by the fifteenth of the month that it 

is impossible to be quite up to date in our report 

India of activities. For instance, we ought to be able 

to furnish our readers with a report of the Annual 

Meeting at Adyar with this issue, but are only able to state generally 

that everything has gone well, and that Mrs. Besant’s lectures (this 

year on the most interesting subject of Avataras) were followed by 

greater crowds than ever, among whom were the Governor of Madras 
and his staff and also Lady Havelock. 

The first two lectures were devoted to a general exposition of 
the nature of an Avatara, the third dealt with the ten typical 
Avataras of Indian tradition, and the last treated especially of Shri 
Krishna. Upwards of 1,500 people were present by invitation to 
hear the lectures at Adyar, and the hall was crammed to suffocation. 


Tue event of the month is the installation of the European Sectional 
Offices in their new quarters, 28, Albemarle Street, W. Thisisa 
desirable movement from every point of view, and 
Europe the position at length chosen after so much careful 
search combines quiet (although in the heart of 

this great city) with easy accessibility. 

A large and very handsomely decorated room on the first floor, 
lighted by electricity and holding over a hundred people, is to be 
devoted to lectures and to the meetings of various lodges. A panelled 
smaller room at the back offers advantages for general social pur- 
poses. The library is a large and handsome room on the second 
floor. The office of the General Secretary anda cheerful conversation 
and smoking room are on the same floor. The Lending Library also 
finds its home here. Above is the general office of the Section, and 
in addition rooms for the caretaker, and a kitchen. 

The inaugural lecture was delivered by Mr. Mead on January 


gth, ‘‘ The Background of the Mystery-Tradition,” the introduction to 
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his course of four lectures on ‘‘ The Mysteries among the Greeks,” the 
three remaining lectures being devoted to ‘‘ The Political Mysteries 
—The Eleusinia,” ‘‘The Private Mysteries—The Orphic Life,” 
and ‘The Philosophical Mysteries—Pythagoras.” Mr. Mead is also 
giving a set of drawing-room lectures on the ‘‘ Hermetic Mysteries 
asan Important Factor in the Genesis of Christianity.” The first three 
lectures in the new room were all given by Mr. Mead, for his name 
stood first on the list of Sunday evening lectures, January 14th, 
“The Beginning of Things;” and on January 18th, for the first 
meeting of the Blavatsky Lodge in its new room, Mr. Mead gavea 
most interesting lecture ‘From the Sayings and Sermons of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana.” 

During February Mr. Leadbeater is delivering an interesting 
course of lectures on his special subjects, on Tuesdays, at 5 p.m., at 
Albemarle Street. In January Mr. Leadbeater presided at the usual 
quarterly meeting of the Northern Federation and visited many 
of the Lodges. 

The London Lodge, which hitherto has preferred to remain an 
independent body, has now joined the sectional organisation in order 
to support the new move to Albemarle Street. 

The Copenhagen Branch Eirene during its one year of existence 
has had public meetings at which the works of Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Leadbeater and Mr. Richard Eriksen have been read. At its private 
meetings these books have been studied and a few original lectures 
have also been given. 

The number of members is steadily increasing, and in the pro- 
vinces the corespondence circle is in full working order. Questions 
are sent in and are answered by Mr. Larsen, assisted by several 
members, in a sort of magazine, which also contains short original 
lectures, and in the future will have translations from the English. 
The old Copenhagen Branch also continues active, and Theosophy 
is slowly gaining ground in Denmark. 


‘© In the American Section three new branches have been chartered 
within the last three months—at Lincoln, Neb., at Pierre, S.D., 
and Dayton, Ohio. There are at present four 

America lecturers in the field. 

‘*Miss Walsh, of San Francisco, has been 
travelling through the East since September, doing excellent work. 
She is now in Washington, but will soon return to Boston, where she 
has already spent some time, and where she will remain several 
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weeks. Theosophy, when once understood, ought to flourish in 
Boston, and we look for the growth of a strong centre there. 

“Mrs. M. L. Brainard, of Chicago, has been travelling in 
Nebraska and Dakota. She formed the branches at Lincoln and 
Pierre, and is now working in Duluth with good prospects of starting 
a branch there. 

“‘Mr. Titus of Toronto has been visiting branches in Michigan 
and is now spending a short time in Chicago lecturing and teaching. 
As one result of his work in Michigan, eleven members were added to 
the branch at Saginaw. He will soon go westward, visiting many 
points in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska. Mr. Titus’ simple, logical pre- 
sentation of Theosophical truth always attracts, and he is particularly 
happy in discussing questions without arousing antagonism. 

** Dr. Bailey of San Francisco has just started on a tour of the 
branches in the north-west. He will probably goas far as Vancouver, 
B.C. 

“In Montana, Mrs. H. A. Squires is doing good work. At 
Butte, where she is spending the winter, the branch has grown from 
a membership of seven to thirty-five. A ‘Golden Chain’ circle has 
been started, and some work is being done in outlying towns. 

‘There are now eight ‘Lotus Circles’ or ‘Golden Chain’ 
classes in the American Section. 

“The Chicago Branch held its annual election in December, 
when Mr. Ransom H. Randall was elected President. The branch 
is doing good work, having six closed study classes during the week, 
two open meetings, Sunday and Wednesday evenings, and the 
‘Golden Chain Circle,’ Sunday afternoon. 

‘¢ The San Francisco Branch has just moved into fine new head- 
quarters. A description says there is a large platform at one end of 
the hall with a big organ on it, the seal of the Society, and two other 
emblems in stained glass above, the whole framed in an arch with 
‘There is no Religion higher than Truth,’ in blue and gold around 
it. There is asmall room in the rear of the platform, and they will 
also have another private room and the Mercury office in the same 
building. The Theosophic Messenger, under the editorship of Mr. 
Walters, is proving helpful to members and interesting to outsiders. 

“At Mt. Pleasant, Vancouver, the branch has also moved into 
new quarters in a fine building in the centre of the town. 

‘‘ The branch at St. Paul, Minn., has enrolled ten new members 


within a few months, 
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‘From all over the section reports come showing increased 
interest and earnest work. There are also many indications that the 
feeling of the general public towards Theosophy is becoming more 
friendly.”—D. B. B. 


Tue Auckland Branch held its annnal meeting on November 3rd. 
The report was fairly satisfactory; there had been a slight increase 
in membership, and the finances were in a good 

New Zealand condition. The movement in Auckland was 

prospering and the public interest increasing. 
Mr. S. Stuart was re-elected President. 

The Wellington Branch held its annual meeting on the same 
day, November 3rd. The report showed that the branch had gained 
a much firmer footing during the year, and the results of the work 
done were such as to give new hope for the future. There had been 
an increase in the membership of the branch; finances on the whole 
were satisfactory, and there had been a considerable distribution of 
literature. Mrs. Richmond wae re-elected President. 

Mrs. Draffin continues her suburban lectures in Auckland, and, 
on the whole, with success. In Dunedin Mr. A. W. Maurais lec- 
tured recently on ‘‘ Idol Worship,” and in Wellington Mrs. Richmond 
has lectured on “‘ Invisible Helpers”’ and “* The Ladder of Life.” 

The various branch activities continue as usual, public and class 
meetings are fairly well attended. 


We have just received a copy of the first number of The New 
Zealand Theosophical Magazine, and wish it every success. It contains 
some twenty pages, is published monthly, and is priced at 1d. We 
regret to say, however, that the receipt of the first number was not 
altogether a pleasant surprise. What on earth has induced the editors 
to calmly misappropriate our original Lucirer cover is beyond our 
comprehension. The best of motives, we have no doubt, dictated the 
taking of such a step; but itis a very great mistake and must not be 
repeated, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE ‘ SHANKARA”? COMMENTARY ON THE UPANISHADS 


The Upanishads (3 vols.). Vols. I. and II. translated by S. Sitarama 
Shastrin, B.A. Vol. III., Part i., translated by GangAnatha 
Jha, M.A. (Madras: V. C. Sheshacharri, B.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S. ; 1898-99.) 


Some eighteen months ago (June, 1898) we gave a welcome notice 
in this Review of the first instalment of this well got-up series of 
translations. What we then said applied chiefly to the small volume 
containing the isha-Upanishad with the commentary of Shankara. 
We then expressed a hope that the series would prove a very useful 
one, ‘‘not so much for the translation of the text as for that of the 
commentary.” 

This hope, however, we regret to say has not been quite realised. 
For we find that although the first two volumes containing five of 
the smaller Upanishads—Isha, Kena, Mundaka, Katha and Prashna 
—are readable, the third, containing half of the Chhandogya, is not 
only not readable English, but is full of errors. As for the English, 
we are prepared to make every possible allowance, for we know well 
how extremely difficult it is to translate Shankara’s commentary and 
make it read well in a foreign tongue. But this does not excuse the 
translator for giving a confused or erroneous impression of what the 
original writer had to say. To make this clear let us take a few 
specimens of the translation and show what we mean. On page 2 
we read: 

Having said this, it is again said that one who believes in the true 
doctrine of non-duality is neither burnt nor bound, just like one who is not 
a thief, and for such a one there is a cessation of metempsychic troubles, 
liberation. Therefore the doctrine of the secondless self is not compatible 
with Action. Because, inasmuch as it serves to destroy all distinction of 
action, agent and result—the knowledge, brought about by such passages as 
‘ever existent, one and secondless, the self is all this,” cannot possibly be 


suppressed by any notions. 
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Now we should like to know what sense the reader unacquainted 
with the original can make out of this. 

What the commentator means to say is this: Just asa man, who 
is not a thief, but is falsely accused, will remain unharmed when pass- 
ing through the ordeal of holding a red-hot axe, because he is well 
established in truth and has firm conviction in it; in the self-same 
way, one who is well established in truth, which is the absolute 
Unity of all, remains unaffected by the sorrows and sufferings of the 
world; he has realised Liberation and is free from all goings-forth 
(sarhsara). And what the Upanishads teach is this Science of the 
Unity of all things which brings to an end all sufferings and their 
causes. This being the aim and object of the Upanishads, there can 
be no place for rituals which the advocates of the latter would fain 
have us believe to be indispensable under all circumstances and 
should be practised even by the man of wisdom who has reached 
Liberation. Such a thing, namely, an inseparable combination of 
Wisdom and Ritual, says Shankara, is not and cannot be the teach- 
ing of the Upanishads, which, teaching the Wisdom of Unity, ex- 
cludes all Rituals, because they are by their very nature incompati- 
ble with Wisdom. For Rituals (Actions) must imply a knowledge of 
separateness in the form of work, worker and the object to be worked 
for. These are absolutely necessary conditions for all Ritual, whereas 
Wisdom, teaching Unity, does away with all such distinctions and 
thus makes Ritual an impossibility. This Wisdom, or knowledge of 
Unity is to be realised from such statements of the Upanishads as 
‘‘ That which Is, is one only, without a second,” ‘“ The Self alone is 
all this,” and soon. This conception of Unity once realised there is 
nothing, no other idea in man, which can oppose this Knowledge of 
Unity and make Ritual possible. 

We doubt very much if readers depending entirely on the trans- 
lation will ever get this meaning of Shankara. 

Again on pages 3 and 4: 

And in connection with this doctrine of non-duality, are laid down 
various meditations that serve to accomplish certain desirable ends :— 
these meditations having their ends approximate to Liberation, appertain- 
ing as they do to Brahma slightly modified from the Secondless, such as 
those consisting of the mind and of the Pranas, etc. And inasmuchas these 
meditations have their end in prosperity of Actions, they are connected 
with factors of Action. But still there is a similarity between these medita- 
tions (and the knowledge of the one self), On account of the identity of 
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the doctrine of these, and of the similarity consisting in the fact of both of 
these belonging to the function of the mind, that is to say, just as the know- 
ledge ofnon-duality is a function of the mind, so are also these meditations 
functions of the mind, and as such there is a similarity. ‘ What then, is the 
difference between the meditations and the knowledge of non-duality ? ” 
We explain: etc. 

The writer of the commentary, however, says somewhat as 
follows : 


“‘Now in this discussion of the Science of the Absolute [which 
alone, as we have shown, is the subject-matter of the Upanishads] 
certain forms of meditation are [also] mentioned. [These are of 
three kinds, namely]: 

‘** (a) Those serving as means of prosperity (such as Chh. Up. iii, 

P55u2-) 

**(6) Those having for their object the Supreme (Brahman) as 
slightly modified (7.e., conditioned) from the Absolute, [and 
thus] leading very near to the conditionless Freedom (lit. 
Aloneness, Kaivalya), such as, ‘He of the nature of the 
Mind and with the vital energies (prana) as His body,’ etc. 
(Chh.. Up. mi. 14, 2) 

‘«(c) Those leading to the success of the Ritual (and thus) form- 
ing part of the same (such as the udgitha-upasana) 

“‘fAnd these forms of meditation are mentioned in this discus- 
sion of the Science of the Absolute, not because they are any indispen- 
sable parts of the Science, but] because of the fact that they are both 
[t.e., the Science and the Meditations] similar [to a certain extent] 
with regard to [their both being] mysteries and modes of the mind. 

[That they are both mysteries, we need hardly mention. With re- 
gard to their other common characteristic, it is known that] just as 
the knowledge of the Absolute is but a mode of the mind, so are also 
the different meditations forms of mental modality. Thus there is a 
similarity [between the two].” 

[‘* Well, if you admit that there is a similarity between the two 
and thus explain away the presence in the Upanishads of the forms 
of meditation as only secondary, but neither primary nor as the main 
theses of the Upanishads, if you admit all this, why, then you really 
come to our position. For what you express in a roundabout way, 
is really an admission, although not a candid one, that the Science 
of the Absolute and the Meditations are one; for according to your 
own statement they are both mysteries and both modes of the mind. 
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“Certainly not. For although there is a similarity between 
the two, there is also a difference.’’] 

‘¢ What, then, is that difference ?” 

“‘ That we explain,” etc. 

On page 145, we read: 

. . And this branch of Duty belongs to the Tapasa, or the ‘“‘ Parivrat,” 
who is still leading the life of the Householder. 

Parivrat still leading the life of the Householder! The original 
is simply ‘‘ Ashrama-dharma-matra-samsthah,” and means nothing 
more or less than the Parivrat who observes merely the rules of the 
Sannydsa order, as opposed to those who are SannyAsins not merely 
by the observance of the rules, but by being established in Brahman. 

Page 146: 

In this connection the laying down of the duties of the different states 
of the Householder (!) is with a view to add to the glory of meditation upon 
the Pranava (Om)—and not as leading to the results belonging particularly 
to the latter. Because if it be taken to be for the sake of adding glory to 
meditation of the Pranava, and also as leading to the results thereof, then 
there would be a split of the sentence. 

Whereas the commentary tells us that : 

‘‘In this connection the results of [observing] the rules of the 
[four] stages of life (i.e, Ashramas) [on the part of the twice-born] 
are put forth [only] with a view to glorify the worship of the Great 
Utterance (Pranava); and not for the purpose of prescribing the 
results of [following] those [duties of the four stages]. For [to say 
that they are mentioned both] for the praise of the Pranava-worship 
as well as for prescribing the results of [following] the duties of the 
Ashramas, this would involve a division of the sentence [which is 
illogical] .” 

Page 154: 

‘** Then should he (!) perform Actions.” 


This well-known Shruti is quoted by the commentator from the 
Brih. Up., I. iv. 17, and the reading is: ‘‘ Atha karma kurviya.” It 
means: Then would J work (after I have got wife and wealth). 

Page 168: 


‘‘ This sun, etc.”—shows the context of the coming AdyAya. 


We wish it did; then the commentator would not have to take 
so much pains to shew it. As amatter of fact what the commentary 
says is this: 
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“That Sun in truth, etc.,” is the beginning of a new chapter, 
and the connection of it with the preceding chapter is as follows. 

And then this much-hidden connection is shewn, although it 
required great skill to do so. 

These quotations are enough to shew that the commentary on 
the Chhandogya needs retranslating. We regret very much to make 
this painful statement. But we hope our friends, the translator and 
the publisher, will agree with us that we ought not to send out to 
the world renderings of famous works in a fashion which serves only 
to lower them in the estimation of the thoughtful reader. 

As regards the first two volumes, the remarks we made in our 
first notice are generally applicable. And as a general essay on the 
whole of Shankara’s commentaries on the Upanishads is in con- 
templation, further remarks are reserved until the rest of the volumes 
are seen. 

PAS. 1S, 
A New Book sy Mrs. BEsAntT 


Some Problems of Life. By Annie Besant. (London: The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society ; 1900. Price 1s. 6d.) 


Mrs. BesanT’s latest book consists of a series of articles which ap- 
peared in these pages some eighteen months or so ago, under the 
titles: ‘‘ Problems of Ethics ’’; ‘‘ Problems of Sociology”’; ‘ Pro- 
blems of Reiigion’’; and ‘‘ Some Difficulties of the Inner Life.” The 
subjects are well chosen and well treated. They are well chosen, for 
it is just these problems which ‘“ exercise the brains and wring the 
hearts of thoughtful people” as our colleague says; they are well- 
treated, for the essays are undogmatic. Mrs. Besant says: ‘ There 
is no idea in my mind so ambitious as that of solving these problems : 
I only seek to offer to my fellow-students some thoughts that have 
been helpful to myself and may also be serviceable to others.” 

It is often asked what is the attitude of Theosophy to this or that 
movement ; are Theosophists Socialists, or Spiritualists, or Secular- 
ists, or Buddhists, or Agnostics, or Roman Catholics, or Christian 
Scientists, etc., etc. The answer to this question is admirably set 
forth in our colleague’s ‘‘ Foreword,” in the following words: 

‘¢ Theosophy, from its very nature, cannot form a new religion, 
a new church, or even a sect separate and apart. It is a unifier, nota 
divider ;/ an explainer, not an antagonist. Whenever a Theosophist 
is aggressive, combative, denunciatory, he is failing in his high 
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mission, for the ‘ wisdom that cometh from above is first pure, then 
peaceable.’ He is bound to be tolerant even with the intolerant, 
knowing that no evil can be destroyed save by its opposite good. 
Hence in seeking solutions for life’s problems he does not vehemently 
assail the solutions already suggested, but seeks to distil from each any 
truth that it may contain. In all the schools of thought around us, 
ethical, sociological, scientific and religious, some aspect of the truth 
is being set forth, and the fact that its exponents regard it as the 
whole truth does not lessen the intrinsic value of the particular frag- 
ment they present. Any view which has been held by large numbers 
of people, for long periods, over wide areas, recurring time after time, 
showing a perennial life, has in it some truth which preserves it; it 
is the duty of the Theosophist to seek for this truth and to bring it 
to light, freeing it from the errors which have enveloped it.” 

This is the catholic and eclectic standard of Theosophy, which 
unless a man preserve faithfully, he has no right to the title of 
Theosophist. 

G.cResoae 


A Most IMporTANT BACKGROUND OF THE ORIGINS 


A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in 
Judaism, and in Christianity; or Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christian Eschatology from Pre-prophetic Times till the 
Close of the New Testament Canon: Being the Jowett 
Lectures for 1898-1899. By R.H. Charles, D.D. (London: 
Adam and Charles Black; 1899. Price 16s.) 

No better authority on this subject exists than the Professor of 

Biblical Greek of Trinity College, Dublin. Dr. Charles has by his 

editions of such famous pseudepigraphs as The Apocalypse of Baruch, 

The Assumption of Moses, The Book of Enoch, The Ethiopic Version of the 

Hebrew Book of Jubilees, and The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, not to 

speak of his admirable articles on Eschatology in the two great monu- 

ments of English Biblical criticism which are in the course of publi- 
cation, The Encyclopedia Biblica, and Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
made himself thoroughly master of what has hitherto been a most 
obscure and unsatisfactory department of criticism. It is of course 
not to be expected that the general public will become acquainted at 
first hand with Dr. Charles’ scholarly work—for them it is too scien- 
tific, and they have neither the patience nor the training to understand 
its scope and value. But the student of the evolution of dogma and 
the careful surveyor of the background of Christian origins knows 
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that perhaps the most important factor he has to deal with for a com- 
prehension of the fopular side of the origins is precisely this mass of 
apocalyptic literature. Now apocalyptic may be defined as the 
apology for unfulfilled prophecy. 

In course of time the pious Hebrew had left on his hands a huge 
mass of unfulfilled prophecy, manifestly and repeatedly unfulfilled in 
every particular. It was necessary, therefore, to seek some method 
of interpretation whereby this useless paper should be converted into 
currency again. Accordingly the foresayings that were originally in- 
tended for the daily vicissitudes of a small and obscure tribe were 
taken as applying to the destinies of great nations and to the world- 
drama itself. Days were taken to mean thousands of years, weeks 
were interpreted as meaning huge periods; every conceivable device 
was adopted to make the prophecies come true somehow by trying to 
adapt the ever-growing knowledge of the world and its history 
acquired by the evolving Jew to the wild prophesying of his fore- 
bears, and so making some part of their foresayings true, while leav- 
ing the fulfilment of the rest to the immediate future. Unfortunately, 
the pious believer was invariably disappointed in his hope, and hence 
his calculations and forebodings were for centuries revised over and 
over again in the desperate hope that they would come right some 
day. When the Jew abandoned this pious pastime in despair, the 
Christian took up the running, and we have thousands and thousands 
of conservative and reactionary souls to-day who continue the amuse- 
ment even at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Now if the Hebrew fanatic was so far out in his foretelling of 
mundane events, it is hardly to be expected that his ideas on the 
future life should commend themselves to the experience of more 
thoughtful souls in our own day; and yet it is just these crude 
Hebrew ideas that have left the deepest impress on the popular 
Christian mind. And this has been so from the very beginning. 
And so when Professor Charles comes to treat of New Testament 
eschatology, we find him boldly writing : 

‘In the first place, we shall not be surprised if the eschatology 
of the latter [the N. T.] should, to some extent, present similar in- 
congruous phenomena as the Old Testament and subsequent Jewish 
literature. And, in the next, we shall be prepared to deal honestly 
with any such inconsistencies. So far, therefore, from attempting, as 
in the past, to explain them away or to bring them into harmony 
with doctrines that in reality make their acceptance impossible, we 
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shall frankly acknowledge their existence, and assign to them their full 
historical value. That their existence, however, in the New Testa- 
ment Canon can give them no claim on the acceptance of the Church, 
follows from their inherent discordance with the Christian fandamental 
doctrines of God and Christ; for such discordance condemns them 
as survivals of an earlier and lower stage of religious belief. 

‘“‘ That certain Judaistic conceptions of a mechanical and unethi- 
cal character have passed into the New Testament must be recog- 
nised. But since these possess no organic relation to the fundamental 
doctrines of Christ, and indeed at times betray a character wholly 
irreconcilable therewith, they have naturally no true vationale in 
Christianity. In Christianity there is a survival of alien Judaistic 
elements, just as in the Hebrew religion there were for centuries 
large survivals of Semitic heathenism [but why ‘heathenism’ when 
the most sublime doctrines were contemporaneously taught by the 
surrounding Heathens ?] That Judaism should cherish many beliefs of 
a mechanical or even unethical character ought not to be surprising, 
seeing that it was false to the fundamental doctrine of monotheism, of 
which, nevertheless, it claimed to be the true exponent; for if mono- 
theism were true, then Judaistic particularism was false, and God was 
the God and Saviour of the Gentile also. As an instance of such survi- 
vals we may adduce the generally accepted doctrine of Hades, which 
is truly Judaistic. Just as the Hebrew view of Sheol, which was 
essentially heathen [?], gave way to the Judaistic view, which was 
partially moral, so this in turn must yield to the fully moralised and 
Christian conception of Hades asa place not of mechanical fixity of 
character, but of moral movement and progress in the direction 
either of light or darkness [which is the Roman Catholic view and 
entirely non-Protestant]. The doctrine of eternal damnation also is 
a Judaistic survival of a still more grossly immoral character” 
(pp. 310, 311). 

But if again, as Professor Charles writes, ‘‘ monotheism attains 
at last to its full rights in Christianity ; for monotheism and univer- 
salism are correlative terms” (p. 334), why in the name of reason 
should the Jews of all people in the world be so persistently held 
up to us as the exceptional and foreordained ‘ monotheists”’ of the 
whole earth—seeing that they were the one exception of the nations of 
antiquity in this respect ? 

Again, we are told that as in the case of all previous Hebrew 
interpreters of prophecy they were all deceived in their expectations, 
so also the Christ Himself was mistaken in thinking that the 
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“‘parusia” (advent) was to be within the generation in which He 
lived. Dr. Charles writes: “We must, accordingly, admit this 
expectation of Christ was falsified” (p. 331). We must here leave 
the Professor to his orthodox critics, and do not think he will ward off 
many blows by his explanation that the Christ “by His unique 
and perfect communion with God possessed an independent and 
authoritative judgment in things essentially spiritual and religious, 
- but not in other spheres” (p. 332). The horns of the dilemma are 
equally disastrous to the orthodox ; for either the Christ did not know 
what He was talking about, or a host of sayings attributed to Him by 
the Synoptic writers were not His. For ourselves we cheerfully 
accept the latter alternative, for our orthodoxy is large enough to 
embrace the patent fact that the Synoptics are late and human 
documents and very far from the real record of the sayings and 
doings of the great Master. Go KS 

We have also reviews in type on: The Oneida Community, by 
Allan Estlake; Science and Fath, by Dr. Paul Topinard; The 
Samkhya Karika, Satish Chandra Bannerji; The Jonah Legend, by 
W. Simpson ; Symbolism of East and West, by Mrs. Murray-Aynsley ; 
The Evolution of General Ideas, by Professor Ribot; The Square of Sevens 
by Robt. Antrobus ; Solemon and Solomonic Literature, by Moncure D. 
Conway; and The Mystic Guide im the Gospel according to S. John, 
Dy HAL Vv. 

MaGazINES AND PAMPHLETS. 

Coronet OxcotrT is especially interesting in his ‘Old Diary 
Leaves”’ for the December Theosophist. A very busy and eventful 
time is being entered upon, which saw the foundation of the Blavatsky 
Lodge by a number of the members of the older London Lodge 
groupedround Mme. Blavatsky. The Colonel of course was far away 
from the more active scenes in which his co-worker took the most ener- 
getic part, but he had troubles enough in his own centre, as he always 
frankly recounts. Mr. Fullerton’s brief visit and sudden departure is 
referred to. The perpetual quiet of Adyar was too much for nerves 
soothed by the eternal roar of a great city, and Mr. Fullerton had to 
return in haste before more serious consequences should ensue. A 
meeting with the then Hon. George Curzon, now Viceroy, and his visit 
to the Adyar Library, form an interesting item. The paper on the 
astral light is concluded. Spectral appearances, the predictions of 
astrologers, the phenomena of spiritualism, are all traced to this 
source. A Hindu contributor deals shortly but in an able manner 
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with the early history of Ceylon. A. Schwarz follows with the first 
part of an elaborate essay on the Theosophical view of the relation of 
man to God, illustrated with what one can only call a genealogical 
tree—a diagram showing the descent of life from Parabrahm 
through the Logoi and the various planes. A. E. Webb deals with 
heredity, contrasting the Theosophical with the Weismann theory. 
At least it is to be presumed that Weismann is referred to, though 
the name is always spelled Wiesman—probably a printer’s error. 

In The Prashnottava for December, the Hindu Catechism which 
appeared in its pages some time back gives rise to a question anda 
very lengthy answer on the nature of a Brahman. The writer of the 
catechism dealt with the subject only from an ideal point of view, 
and left out the social side. The present question and answer relate 
to this side of the subject, and the writer upholds the view that the 
position of a Brahman has always been a matter of birth and that 
the castes were rigidly limited by descent. Mrs. Besant’s conversa- 
tions still proceed. The development of the ego by selfish desires is 
treated of in the present issue. 

The Hindu Heritage isa new Indian magazine, the first issue of 
which is dated November, 1899. Its purpose, according to the editor’s 
introduction, is to expound Hinduism on the lines of the teachings 
of Ramakrishna, the famous ascetic who died a few years ago, and to 
prove that his teachings are according to the ancient tradition. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt from India of The Light 
of Truth; The Journal of the Mahd-Bodhi Society ; The Guide, a small 
monthly pamphlet published in Bombay for the Mohammedan re- 
ligion ; The Sanmarga Bodhint ; and The Arya Bala Bodhini. 

The Vdhan for January is perhaps of more than usual interest. 
Activities form a goodly portion of its contents, and are of a very 
promising character. The ‘“‘ Enquirer’ opens with a question, dealt 
with by C. W. L., on life in devachan. This, the answerer em- 
phatically asserts, is more real than the life on earth, and states that 
the ego in its own real nature can manifest through an indefinite 
number of forms, which may be built up by friends in their devachanic 
visions. A curious question on love, and the reason of its frequent 
lack of reciprocity, elicits two replies. G. R. S. M. treats of the 
development through suffering, and contrasts the Jewish and the 
Greek ideals of life as typical of the gloomy and the joyful methods of 
progress. The three Logoi give material for a second contribution 
by C. W. L., who also supplies two short answers; and a particularly 
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good reply by A. A. W. takes up the one of the many problems in 
karma which anxious questioners are so ready to put, and which the 
most willing answerers find so difficult to deal with. This question 
refers to the statement that an evil action may be an involuntary 
result of long-continued thought in the same direction, and ends with 
one of the most curious speculations on this matter which we have 
seen: ‘‘ May we not suppose that a wrong committed which brings 
no sort of pleasure in its commission is in itself half the debt paid for 
that act ? ’’—which is a very pretty puzzle! 

La Revue Théosophique Francatse continues its admirable series of 
translations, and also concludes Dr. Pascal’s article on ‘“‘ Faith, 
Doubt, and Certainty.’’ A. Duquesne contributes a paper on illusion, 
the first part only of which is contained in the present number. The 
relative and the absolute are considered, and the gradual extension of 
consciousness through what is figured as a spiral line of progress is 
well expounded. 

Theosophy in Australasia for November notifies the long-expected 
arrival of Dr. Marques, the new General Secretary of the Australian 
Section, and looks forward with hope to the increased stimulus which 
may be expected from his efforts. A circular from Dr. Marques to 
the members of the Section is reproduced, in which methods of 
practical work are outlined. The new Secretary also contributes an 
article on the future work of the Society. The pages of the magazine 
are varied by a short story, entitled ‘‘ Method in Madness,” of a 
spiritualistic character. The Higher and Lower Self of man 
provide matter for further discussion, the same subject having been 
dealt with some time ago in the same Magazine. 

Herr Deinhard’s letter in Dey Vahan for December shows that our 
German members are undecided whether or not it would be well to 
form a German Section during the visit they hope shortly to receive 
from the President-Founder. Translations of questions and answers 
from the English Vahan, and of Mr. Leadbeater’s Christian Creed, are 
continued. The current number of Tae THEosopuicaL REVIEW is 
carefully noticed at length, and other reviews and notices complete a 
very good number. 

Our Dutch Theosophia contains a translation of a poem by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, “From Worm to Prince.” The poem is itself an 
English rendering of Sanskrit verses from the Mahabharata. A lec- 
ture on’ India, delivered at a meeting of the Amsterdam Branch, in 
November, is also given and Mrs. Windust writes a short paper on 
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the then appropriate topic of Christmas. The translations are all 
continued. 

Sefior Soria’s lengthy papers on ‘‘ Pre-Christian Science,” in 
Sophia, came to a conclusion in the December issue, and in his last 
chapter the author summarises the primary rules by which all 
natural forms can, he states, be produced from the tetrahedron as a 
basis. The rules are of peculiar interest to anyone of a geometrical 
build of mind, but are too technical to be reproduced here by them- 
selves, as they require much explanation. Mr. Leadbeater’s article 
on clairvoyance and Mrs. Besant’s paper on the place of politics in 
national life, are both brought to a conclusion. In the January 
number the editor opens with remarks on the beginning of the 
eighth year of the life of Sophia, and draws comparisons between the 
present movement and that of nineteen hundred years ago, from 
which modern Christianity has sprung. Senor José Mélian contri- 
butes a metaphysical article on free-will, and points out that the idea 
or feeling is intuitive and not rational and is the fundamental impulse 
towards progress. There is thus a conflict between the sentiment 
which affirms and the reason which denies the freedom of the will. 
Neither free-will nor fate are to be regarded as absolutes, but merely 
as two complementary aspects of the one real. Sefior V. Diaz Pérez 
supplies some most interesting notes on Philippine mythology. 

Teosofia from Rome completes its second year with its December 
number, now before us. The three translated articles, by Mrs. 
Besant, Mr. Leadbeater, and Dr. Pascal, are continued from the pre- 
vious issue, and besides these and activities, the magazine contains a 
very brief contribution by Signor Calvari of a devotional kind, and 
an abbreviated question and answer from an early copy of The Vahan. 

Mrs. Besant on spirituality supplies material for the translation 
opening the November number of Philadelphia, our Argentine periodi- 
cal. Translations, as usual, occupy most of the space, a large variety 
of authors being drawn upon. E. P. N. contributes a short paper on 
the pelican as a religious emblem, basing it mainly upon The Secret 
Doctrine. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Light; Modern 
Astrology; Mind ; Notes and Queries ; Star of the Magi; Humanity, the 
official journal of the Humanitarian League; The Avena; L’Echo de 
V’Au-dela et d’Ici-bas ; La Lutte vers ' Idéal ; The Prophet, a very curious 
production, the organ of ‘“‘ The Brotherhood of the Eternal Covenant,” 
aS. 
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